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HALF-YEARLY RETROSPECT OF DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 


TRAVELS 1n tHe SOUTII oF SPAIN, 
in Letlers written in 1809 and 1810, 
By Wrctram Jacos, Esq. M.P. F.R.S., 


T a moment when Spain has, in 
every respect, become so inte- 
resting to the world, nothing could 
have been more desirable than that it 
should have been visited and reported of 
by so intelligent a travelleras Mr. Jacon., 
As a British merchant of the first class, 
as an experienced traveller, asa lover 
of scrence and literature, and as an active 
member of the British House of Com- 
mons, he was eminently qualified to per- 
form the task he undertook; and in its 
execution every candid reader will arise 
from his work instructed and gratified, 
Some obliquities in Mr. Jacob’s political 
opinions, and a passionate misrepre- 
sentation given by himin Parliament, 
of the views of the enemies of corruption 
in Middlesex, have, we are aware, cre- 
ated prejudices against Mr, J. among the 
friends of public liberty in England; 
yet these aberrations incident to the 
fallibility of man do not, in the main, 
subtract from Mr. Jacob’s general pre- 
tensions; and, in the work before us, he 
has proved himself a man of sense, and, 
as far as regards Spain, a clear-headed 
pohtician. Our readers will agree with 
us, atter they have heard Mr, Jacobspeak 
for himself, in the imperfect views given 
oO! his valuable work, in the following 
extracts, 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF CADIZ. 
The view on entering the bay of Cadiz 
presents the finest collection of objects 
that can be conceived: on one extremity 
of the left point is situated the town of 
Rota, a little farther the castle of Santa 
Catalina and the neat city of Santa Ma- 
rit; at a greater distaitce, on the lap of 
alofty hill, stands Medina; nearer the 
sea the town of Puerto Real and the 
arsenal of the Caraceas; and on the ex- 
tremity of the right hand point of land 
the city of Cadiz. To add to the splen- 
dour of the scene, this extensive bay was 
hiled with the vessels of different nations 
displaying their respective colours amidst 
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a forest of masts. The whiteness of the 
houses, their size, and apparent cleans 
liness, the magnificence of the public 
edlitices, and the neat and regular for- 
tincations, form together a most striking 
assemblage of objects. The ground op. 
posite to Cadiz has little appearance of 
verdure ; and, except the vineyards near 
Santa Maria and Rota, all looked brown 
and barren. I ain aware, that in no 
other country must T expect the beautiful 
verdure of England, whick, in spite of 
our hazy atmosphere, enlivens our pros- 
pects and gives them a richness and va- 
riety which I have looked for in vain in 
Germany, in America, and the West 
Indian Islands, 

We landed between four and five 
o'clock, at the wharf without the Sea- 
gate, amidst a crowd of boats which 
made it difficult to approach the shore. 
The precautions of our friends, who had 
provided a house for our residence, and 
got our baggage passed through the gates 
with slight examination, prevented our 
feeling the inconveniences usually expe- 
rienced at first landing in a foreign city, 
After [had entered the gates, and be. 
come a little reconciled to the nauseous 
effluvia of oil and garlic, | was greatly 
struck by the extraordinary scene around 
me; and could have imagined almost 
that I had suddenly been dropped from 
the clouds into the midst of a farve mase 
querade: the variety of dresses and chia 
racters, the swarms of people, the hewlit 
and externally clean appearance of the 
houses, with the curtains drawn across 
from one side to the other, and the ex 
treme narrowness of the streets, ten 
dered still more so by the projecting bal- 
conies of painted or gilt iron gratings, all 
produced teelings i never betore expe. 
rienced, and which no language can de- 
scribe. 

NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


The climate of Spain at this season is 
delightful, and certainly tends to inprove 
the spirits. The air is dry aud clear, 
notwithstanding we are surrounded by 
water; the heat is mot excessive, the 
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thermometer seldom exceeding 70; and 
the walk in the evening by the sea side 
most refreshing and cool, The mode of 
living is also favourable to health and en- 
joyment, fruits and vegetables form the 
principal food even at the best tables; 
and, though a species of cookery ap- 
prorching to French is introduced at 
Cadiz, it isso combined with that which 
is purciy Spanish, that the ditference is 
scarcely to be distinguished. Very litle 
wine is drunk during dinner, and imme. 
diately afterwards the gentlemen retire 
to coffee with the ladies. The habits of 
the Spaniards are very temperate and 
frugal,so far as regards the table and the 
furniture of their houses; but they keep 
a much greater number of domestic ser- 
vants than families of the same descrip- 
tion in England. In their dress and per- 
sona! ornaments both the men and women 
are very extravagant, especially the 
Jatter; and I am told that the money 
expended ona fady’s silk stockings and 
shoes alone (for they never walk out 
twice in the same) is enormous. 


CADIZ MARKET. 

Yesterday, though Sunday, the market 
was excessively crowded, especially the 
fish and vegetable markets; the latter was 
supplied with a surprising profusion of 
every thingin season. Garlicin this place is 
®& most important article, and is sold in 
strings three or four yards long, which 
aie piled in stacks. The market also 
abounded with onions, grapes, melons, 
pumpkins, turnips, carrots, and celery of 
a prodigious thickness, The consump- 
tion of meat in this city is very small, 
aud the little consumed 1s of a very infe- 
rior quality. The poorer and middle 
class of peeple live principally on fruits 
and vegetables, with fish which is sold 
fied in oil, at shops in different parts of 
the town. 


WINE MANUFACTORY OF XERES. 
The principal commerce of this place 
consists of wine, especially of that spe- 
cies so generally known by the name of 
Sherry. The quantity annually made in 
this place is about 40,000 pipes, of this 
25,000 are consumed in this city, in Ca. 
diz, and the vicinity; 15,000 are ex. 
orted, of which about 7060 are sent to 
Fnvland : and the rema:nder to the 
Unied States, or tothe different Spanish 
dominions inSouth America. The value 
of the wine, when new, is from eight to 
ten pounds per pipe; it increases in va- 
lue by age, and that which is sent to 
England is always mixed with brandy, 
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which occasions a farther augmentari, 

inthe price. Most of thewine mercha “ 
in Xeres have distilleries, to make br i, 
to add to their wine, but do not meh 
any. <A large quantity of it jg likes 
consumed in the mountainous eg 
Andalusia, where it is mixed with ate 
seed, and very much used by the ae 
class of people during the winter, Ther 
are no staves nor ion hoops made in this 
part of Spain, so that supplies are oblived 
to he obtained from foreign countries 
for the packages in which they even - 
port their most important production, 
Lhe United States of America furnish the 
staves, and the iron hoops are sent from 
England. ’ 

Besides the wine sent to England, un 
der the denomination of Sherry, there are 
some sweet wines made in this neh 
bourhood, which are much valued by 
the natives, and among others the tem 
wine, as itis called in England, Very 
little care is employed in the original 
making of their wines; the growers are 
generally poor, and indebted to the mer 
chants of this city, who, by advancing 
them money before the vintage, are ena 
bied to take advantage of their embar. 
rassed circumstances, to purchase at 
rates, which keep those growers in a pers 
petual state of dependance, ‘This want 
of capital is felt in a still greater degree 
by the owners of the olive trees, the va 
riable produce of which frequently leaves 
them too deeply in debt, in unfruitiul 

ears, to enable them to clear themselves 
in those which are more productive. To 
this deficiency of agricultural capital may 
probably be attributed the languishing 
state of the cultivation in Spain. 
THE GORDONS. 

The Gordon family has been long es 
tablished at Xeres: it came originally 
from Scotland, and settled here 1n con 
sequence of its attachment to the unfor 
tunate House of Stuart, and its adle- 
rence to the Catholic religion. Mr. James 
Gordon, though married to a Spanish 
lady, sent his daughters to England for 
their education, who, after some years re 
sidence in the convent at York, return 
to this city. One of them is married to 
a colonel in the Spanish army, who 1s 
now with his regiment in La Man 
Mr. Gordon, besides being a wine met 
chant and a distiller, is a very large 
farmer; he has purchased 2400 acres 
good land, which is mostly in tlage, 4 
is principally cultivated by the Germaa 
soldiers who were captured. at the sul 
render of Dupont’sarmy at Baylen; / 
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gico some young men from the Lothians 

in Scotland: and with these labourers he 

conducts his farms to advantage, and 

has introduced all the improvements 

which have been recently practised by 

the best agriculturists in Great Britain. 
THE MARQUIS WELLESLEY, 

The day after my arrival I waited on 
our ambassador, the Marquis Wellesley, 
who received me with dignified, but not 
distant, politeness: his conversation dis- 
covered an accurate knowledge, and 
comprehensive view, of the state of Spain, 
while his liberal conduct, and uniform 
attention to his countrymen, must en- 
sure him their respect and esteem. The 
arrival of this celebrated nobleman in 
Sevilie, produced an extraordinary sen- 
sation, a sensation certainly neither pre- 

ared nor fostered by the body to whom 
fe was sent, whose narrow souls were 


jealous of his character, and apprehen- 


sive lest his powerful talents should de- 
tect, and expose their contracted policy 
and futile projects. All the respectable 
inhabitants of the city, among whom were 
many of those men whose information, 
patriotism, and energetic minds, had 
planned and effected the first revolution, 
became the leaders on this occasion also, 
and conducted the triumphal entry of the 
British minister. Seville was emptied 
of its population, and the expecting 
crowds patiently endured, without the 
city, the heat of the sun, the privation 
of their meals, and of their siesta, and 
tranquilly waited from morning tll dusk, 
to welcome the approach of a man whose 
high rank and = distinguished capacity 
were considered as pledges of the gene- 
rous and disinterested intentions of the 
monarch he represented. 

The shouts of the people, and the ac- 
claations of the multitude, were genu- 
ine and unequivocal demonstrations of 
the strong feelings of the nation; but the 
conduct of their rulers discovered intrely 
that routine of compliments which the 
hollow intrigues of a court.may teach, 
but which he, who had ruled such courts 
in India, knew in what manner to appre- 
ciate, The welcome of Lord Wellesley 
at Cadiz had perhops been increased by 
the news of his brother’s victory at Tala- 
Vera; and certainly one cause of his 
lordship’s euthusiasiic recepuon 1" that 
City may be attrituted to that forte 
nate occurrence ; but at Seville  |.was 
pure, unmixed joy for the arava: of o 
man whose nation was venerated, «ii 
Character had preceded bin, and 
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deliverance from the government of a 
body of men fortuitously raised to the 
unlimited exercise of the executive and 
legislative power of a great nation. 
THE SUPREME JUNTA, 

Garay, the secretary of state, seems 
@ man of plain geod sense, without 
finesse, and tolerably assiduous in busi« 
ness; he is very accessible, and, as his 
cabinet is in the apartment adjoiming to 
that in which Senora Garay holds her 
evening parties, persons, who come to 
him on public business in the evening, 
are amused by conversing with the ladies 
till their turn for admission to the minise 
ter arrive, At Senora Garay’s evening 
party, called the Tertulla, there is ges 
nerally some good company, with a cons 
siderable mixture of vulgar-looking men, 
dressed in boots and shabby military uni« 
forms, and smoaking segars. The ladies 
as well as Garay are fugitives from Mae 
drid, who, following their husbands, and 
fathers, have assembled at Seville. 
Though among this party evident marks 
of departed grandeur are visible, no re~ 
pining is heard; they bear their situation 
with resignation, and only vent their fegl- 
ings in execrating the French. The 
apartments occupied by Garay, are in 
the Alcazar, or antient palace, and are 
literally destitute of all furnaure exceot 
a great number of common chairs, with 
rush bettoms, and one small table on 
which the lights are placed. The walls 
have some few arabesque ornaments and 
inscriptions. The flours are of brick; 
and the only part that looks respectable 
is a door covered with crimson damask, 
which was put up when the late King 
Charles the Fourth occupied these apart- 
ments. 

The Mareours pe Virret, another 
member of the Junta, whom I have tre- 

vently visited, was, for a short time, go- 
vernor of Cadiz, but rendered himself so 
obnoxious that he was forced to abseond 5 
he iacertered with too many ot the volup. 
tuous pleasures of that city, and, having 
attempted to lengthen the petticoats of 
the actresses, and cover the necks of 
some of the ladies of rank, he became 
so venerally odious that he could remains 
there no longer, His stupidity, bis trte 
volous turn of mind, and tis norance, 
unfit him tor any othce requiring mental 
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ever, on active member of the first Junta 
of “eville, and is supposed by his influ- 
ence with the mob, to have caused the 
murder of the amiable Count Aguilar, 
one of the victims of popular feeling in 
this city. When it was determined to 
create the Central Junta, for the super- 
intendance of the general affairs of the 
kingdom, by electing two members from 
each provincial Junta, Tilli, though one 
or the most worthless, was chosen by the 
Junta as the representative for Seville, 
merely, as it should seem, for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of him, Padre Gill, 
an ecclesiastic of worth, of patriotism, 
and of eloquence, had been one of the 
most energetic opposers of the French ; 
he saw through the selfish views and 
bloody schemes of Tilli, loathed his asso- 
ciation, aud conceiving that, after the 
formation of the Central Junta, that of 
Seville would still retain its influence and 
its power,and that its proceedings would be 
more respectable without the presence of 
Tilli, and knowing that the influence which 
his wealth gave him over the populace of 
Seville, would make his removal difficult, 
if not impossible, in any other way, he 
promoted his nominatio 3@s a deputy to 
the Central Junta; and thus, while Se- 
ville was rid of hin, he thought but little 
of the inischief he might do when made 
a part of a higher body, which, whatever 
may have been the design of those who 
elected it, was sure to become the depo- 
sitary of all the power, both legislative 
and executive. 

The other deputy from Seville, Don 
Vincente Hore, was chosen for reasons 
similar to those which procured the elec- 
tion of Tilli: he had been formerly pro- 
texé of the Prince of Peace, and had 
filled the office of pander to the lusts of 
that minister. When the revolution 
broke out, he was warned by the fate 
of the unfortunate Count Aguilar, and 
became a furious patriot. Padre Gill, 
and the other patriots, blushed at. such 
an associate, and, to remove the dis- 
grace from their body, sent hun as a vocal 
to the Cential Junta. 

Lam afraid I should only create dis- 
gust were [ to dwell on other characters 
ainong the vocals, as they are designated, 
I shall, therefore, pass over Riquelme, 
Caro, Calvo, Cornel, and others, to enter 
upon a more grateful subject, aud give 

buine account ot JoVELLANvs. Ie is now 
an old man, but his life has been spent 
in the exercise of virtue, in the cultivae 


-tion of his mind, and ia devising practical 


plans for amelioratiug the condition of 


his country ; he has learnt, by suffer; 

a long and uomerited in prisonmen 8 
raise himself above misfortun 
prefer the good of his fellow.creatures tg 
those gratifications and indulgences Which 
his subsequent elevation might have in, 
sured. He laboured diligently, durin 
his exile in Majorca, to POint Out the 
evils which oppressed the agriculture of 
Spain, and prepared himself for levis, 


lation, hy contemplating the Sufferings 
and MO0rte 


which the old laws of entail, 
main, had inflicted on the nation, At 
the first assembling of the Junta, it js 
said that Count Florida Blanca, who bad 
been minister of Spain under the antient 
regimen, gave more importance to the 
rank of the grandees, and even tothe 
vicious part of the antient forms and in. 
stitutions, than was compatible with the 
more correct, practical, and_ simple 
views of Jovellanos; that these two men 
formed the central points round which 
the other members rallied, and that the 
majority, not being men of enlarged 
minds, coincided with the opinions of 
Florida Blanca more, than with those of 
Jovellanos. This adherence to the opie 
nions of the former occasioned the ap- 
pointment of Count Altamira to the pre 
sidency of the Junta, and the retention 
of a cuinbrous load of forms and ceremo 
nies, only tending to cramp the exertions 
which Spain is now called upon to make, 
In private, Jovellanos is frugal and sime 
ple in his manners, beloved by his friends, 
and esteemed by all who know him; he 
is even now a diligent student, and has 
acquired a knowledge of the best writers 
in the Greek Janguage superior to that 
of any man in Spain. 

SaavepRa, the minister of finance, 
and a native of this city, though of anat- 
vanced age, discharges the duties of his 
office with integrity ; but it 1s supposed 
that his faculties have been much inju 
by an attempt to destroy him by pouson, 
administered at the instigation of the 
Prince of Peace. Ithas injured his health, 
and his memory, but he still retains bis 
benevolent dispositions, and his patriotic 
abhorrence of the French. His house, 
the domestic arrangements of his family) 
and the whole economy of his establis 
ment, more resemble those of a well Te 
gulated family in England, than is gen® 
rally seen in this country. His dau 
ters, though not destitute of aceom pli =! 
ments, have been taught to set an —- 
ally high value on the cultivation of 
minds, and they are the best-infor 
women I have inet with in Spain. 
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The Count ALTaMIRa, as president 
of the Junta, ought, from his rank, per- 
haps, to have been first noticed. Ihave 
only seen him in the public streets. He 
has the physiognomy of a baboon, and is 
said to possess little more intellect than 
that mimic of man. He is escorted to 
the Alcazar by aparty of the horse guards, 
in a chariot of a most despicable appear- 
ance, drawn by two mules, while the 

opulace sneeringly call him the King of 
Seville. 

The sittings of this assembly are from 
ten till three in the morning, and ia the 
evening from eight till eleven: every 
thing is secretly conducted, but it is 
known that, the meeting is divided into 
committees, which attend to the different 
branches of the administration, and re- 
port to the whole body the result of their 
separate labours. ‘They meet in a most 
beautiful saloon within the Alcazar, and 
are always in full dress with swords, The 
election of these men, iti most instances, 
was the resultof accident, and those who 
chose them never delegated the powers 
they have sice assumed, nor seemed to 
suppose that such powers were neces. 
sary. 

SEVILLE. 

The appearance of this city is very 
different from any that 1 have seen; each 
luuse occupies a large space of ground, 
and all have an open court within them 
called the Patio; in the centre of this 
space there is usually a fountain of cool 
water, occasionally surrounded = with 
orange trees, and other evergreens. Tlie 
streets are extremely narrow; very few 
are wide enough to allow two carriages to 
pass, in many there is not sufficient room 
even to admit a single carriage, and the 
marks of the wheels are frequently visible 
ou the walls of the houses, Several of 
the streets indeed are so very narrow, 
that I have touched the opposite walls at 
the same time. The houses being lofty 
the sun never penetrates to the bottom 
of these streets, and they have, on the 
hottest day, almost the coolness of our 
cellars, The pavement in general is bad, 
and there is not, even in the widest 
Streets, any fvotpath for passengers, 
which however is of little consequence 
where there are very few carts or coaches. 
There are not many squares, nor open 
places, in the city, but the environs have 
sume beautiful public waiks, one of them, 
by the side of the river Guadalquivir, is 
Usually frequented by the principal ine 
habitants of the city. There are besides, 
two uther very delightful walks, but, as 


their situation is remote from the resi. 
dence of the higher class, they are noe 
places of much resort, though the munici« 
pality keeps them in excellent repair, 
Several of the public places are adurned 
with fountains, but, as the water they 
contain is seldom cool, stalls are erected 
in Various parts of the city foe the sale of 
that necessary article, previously filtered 
through jars of porous earth. 

One of the buildings in Seville which 
displays the best architectural taste is 
La Lodja, built originally at the expence 
of the merchants, and designed for an 
exchange. It furms a square, and each 
front is two hundred feet in length, and, 
being raised on steps, has a magnificent 
appearance, The staircase leading to 
the upper rooms is superbly built of ce- 
loured marble, about twenty-five feet in 
breadth, with balustrades, supported by 
pillars of the same substance: the aparte 
meats Consist of three rooms in truant, 
each one hundred and eighty feet long, 
and four others, lighted from the patio, 
of smaller dimensions; the whole forms 
a grand building, and does honour to the 
taste of the ave in which it was erected. 

The apartinents are furnished with 
book-cases, which contain all the core 
respondence with America, froin its first 
discovery to the present ume, arranged 
and neatly docketed ; and reference may 
be made toe any paper with great facility. 
The original letters of Cortez and Pizarre 
are deposited in these cases, and will some 
day probably throw light on the history 
of that period. It is certain that the 
Spanish historians have neglected tu exe 
amine these valuable documents, aad ine 
writers of later date have contented theme 
selves with quoting Robertson, whiose 
book, with all its deficiencies, contains 
more accurate views, and more extensive 
knowledge, of the atfairsof the Spaniards 
in America three hundred years. ago, 
than the work of any author of their owa 
nation. 

MOORISH CURIOSITIFS. 

The Alcazar, au ancient palace, is an 
object that naturally attracts the attentiou 
of every one who visits Sevilie. It was 
originally built by the Moors; but no in- 
formation of the date of its Commence 
ment can be obtained, The greater part 
was constructed by Veter the Cruel, bee 
tween the years 1555 and 1364, who exe 
actly copied the Arabian styve of the ane 
cient part of the cdifice; and the ree 
mainder was erected by Charles the 
Fifth. There is one Arabic mseiipln a, 
with thedate of the E[egira, currespo! a 
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ing to the year 1181 of the Christian era ; 
and the name ef tbe architect who built 
it, and of the king under whom it was 
erected, are in the same place. The 
Jatter is called Nazar, of whom I could 
learn nothing in any history I have met 
with; indeed the Spanish historians, 
Mariana, Ocampo, Ortiz, and others, 
have, in their wriungs, either omitted 
the series of the Moorish kings, or passed 
them over very slightly, so that their 
works, from the year 750 to about 1250, 
instead of meriting the utle of histories 
of Spain, ovght to be denominated his- 
tories of the Goths who retired from the 
Moorish conquerors to the extremities of 
Spain. 

The outside of the Alcazar is miserable 
in its appearance; but the first court 
after entering the gate has a very grand 
effect: the front, looking into that court, 
is purely Arabic in its style, and the in- 
scriptions favour the idea of its being 
built by that people; it is, nevertheless, 
ascertained to have been constructed 
since the conquest, by the Christians ; 
and, indeed, the arms of Castile and 
Leon are mingled with the Arabic cha- 
racters, The flight of stairs ieading to 
the royal apartments, now occupied by 
Garay, is of marble; and some galleries, 
ef the same material, lead to other parts 
of the building. The courts are ornu- 
mented with marble fountains, and are 
well shaded with corridors, supported by 
marble pillars. The hall, wow occupied 
by the Junta, formerly called the Hall 
of Ambassadors, is a beautiful apart- 
ment, adorned with elegant designs in 
stucco, and with a floor of the most 
transparent marble, of various colours. 
The rooms adjo ning are occupied by the 
different committees, or, as they are 
called, sections, into which the Junta 
is divided, and the whole palace, which 
iS very extensive, is filled by the different 
branches of the government, whose clerks 
have offices very well adapted for the 
dispatch of business from their proximity 
to each other. 

The garden of the Alcazar is said to 
have been laid out by the Moors, and is 
preserved in its original state; it contains 
waiks paved with marble, parterres laid 
out with ever-greens, and well shaded 
with orange trees. In many parts of it 
there are baths, supplied by marble 
fountains from the aqueduct I described 
in a former letter, and they have a con- 
trivance for rendering the walks one con- 
tinued fountain, by forcing up smail 
ptrcams of water from minute pipes in 
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the joining of the slabs, which Sa as 
climate produces a most grateful Pm 
As a specimen of an Arabian garden, ix 
Its original state, this is an interenin, 
object, and we naturally associate y, 
it recollections gathered from the east . 
writers, especially from the Song of So 
; ; : Qe 
lomon, in the Scriptures, in which the 
descriptions very well agree with thig 
garden; for, in addition to the other cir 
cumstances, it is Completely walled round 
and is secluded from, every one excene 
the inhabitants of one part of the palace 
The saloon, which was occupied by 
the Junta ot Seville when its energy die 
rected the public mind of this city, oon 
tains a collection of Roman antiquities 
brought from Italica, an ancient city 
about four miles hence, and celcbraced 
as the birth-place of the Emperor Trajan, 
Il observed some fine statues which, 
though partly mutilated, show the su. 
periority of the ancients over the moderns 
in the art of sculpture: a colossal figure, 
supposed to be Apollo, is remarkably 
well executed; and the statue ofa vesal, 
in good preservation, discovers great 
skill in the figure and disposition of the 
drapery. The Roman inscriptions cok 
lected in this place are very numerous, 
and worthy the attention of those who 
are fond of studying them. £ hope my 
taste will not be too severely condemned 
if | remark, that the Moorish antiquities 
afford me greater pleasure than the Ko- 
man; tome they possess more of novelty, 
have been much less described, and are 
in every respect better adapted to the 
climate. 
As I am writing to you on the subject 
of the Moorish antiquities, [ must say 
that I have been more highly gratified 
by seeing the private house of Don Jose 
Maria Perez, a merchant of this city, 
than by any other remains of that people, 
This house was built by the Moors, and 
was the residence of one of their chiefs. 
The whole is most voluptuously contrived 
for a warm climate, but one of the apart 
ments exceeds every thing I have seen. 
It is in the most perfect preservation, 
though certainly not less than five hune 
dred years old: the form resembles & 
double cube, the one placed above the 
other, its height about sixty, and its 
length and breadth about thirty feet 
the ornaments begin at about ten feet 
from the fvor, and are continued to ¢ 
top of the room; they consist of a kin 
of variegated net+work of stucco, desig 
with such regularity and exquisite beaut), 
that, without the aid of a drawing 
should 
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should despair of doing it justice. It is 
said that +his kind of stucco is composed 
of lime mixed with the whites of eggs; 
but whatever be its composition, its du- 
rabiity is such that, after the lapse of at 
least five centuries, not a flaw or crack 
js to be seen in the whole of the surface, 
and it is as hard as a stone: this apart- 
ment would alone be a sufficient proof to 
me of the superiority of the Moors over 
the Spaniards m their taste for decora- 
ting their dwellings. 
THE INQUISITION. 

The terror of the inquisition has con- 
siderably abated of late years; one of 
the last victims in this city was Olavide, 
a most respectable man, who applied the 
wealth he had* acquired in South Ame- 
rica, to the patriotic purpose of cultiva- 
ting the Sierra Morena, witha number 
of German settlers, and to adorning and 
improving the public walks of the city, 
as well as the wharfs on the banks of the 
Guadalquivir, He had read the writings 
of some of the French unbelievers, and 
was suspected of having imbibed a por- 
tion of their opinions, and for this un- 
proved, if not unfounded, charge, he was 
immured within the walls of a prison, 
and passed many years of his life amid 
the horrors ef solitary confinement, 
Since that period, the discipline has been 
confined to a lower class of crimes, and 
lam informed, thatthe only prisoners of 
late, have consisted of those who merited 
punishment for having acted as the pan- 
ders toillicit pleasure, 

T found no difficulty in obtaining per. 
mission to see the Inquisition, and went 
through the whole. It is a cheerful, 
pleasant abode, and does not at all cor. 
respond with the ideas of Englishmen 
respecting it. The hall of judgment con- 
tains simply a table, three chairs for the 
inquisitors, a stool for the secretary, and 
one which is lower for thé prisoner, ~On 
the table is a silver crucifix, upon which 
the deposition is made; and on a small 
stand, a latin prayer said by each inqui- 
sitor before the trial commences, The 
prayer is appropriated to a judge, and 
merely implores divine guidance to ena- 
ble him to discharge his duty with up- 
rightness and impartiality. The records 
Of this court, with ail the processes 
Against those who have been confined, 
are preserved with regularity in an ad- 
iMbing room, but are not allowed to be 
€xamimed. The church is simple and 
e'egant. The interior is of white marble. 


=~ forin is circular; and it is lighted 
om a beausifuldome, E saw ove of 
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the apartments in which prisoners are 
confined, and was told the others were 
similar ; it 1s light and airy, placed ina 
littie varden planted with orange and fig 
trees; the door of this garden 1s Strongly 
secured, and no person can have access 
to it when the cell is occupied. I in 
quired if there weré any prisoners in cone 
finement, any subterraneous cells, or in- 
struments of torture 5 but to these yues- 
tions I could obtain no replies. Tue ale 


cayde who atrended us, exulted not a” 


litte at our remarking the neatness ‘nd 
comforts of the building, and, f suspect, 
tnistook us for pivus Catholics, because 
we gave vent to no execrations at the 
existence of such an infamous tribu- 
nal, 

This building was formerly the college 
of the Jesuits, the most able and enlighe 
tened, but the most danyerous, of all the 
reliyious orders of the catholic church. 
On the abolitian of that order, the inqui- 
sition was removed, from is former sie 
tuation in the suburb of Triana, to this 
building, which [ hope will be the last it 
will occupy in Spain; for, whatever po- 
litical events may take place, its destruc. 
tion is inevitably at hand. The remarks 
I have made on the religion of Spain, 
you will recollect are drawn from what 
I have seen in Seville, a city more es. 
teemed for its piety than any other in 
Spain; so rigid, indeed, is the religion of 
this place, and so great the influence of 
the clergy, that neither a theatre, nor 
any place of public amusement is per- 
mitted, 

SPANISH FATR. 

A large fair, which is annually held at 
Santi-ponce, a few miles from this city, 
afforded me an opportunity of observing 
national manners in their most unmixed 
state, and I according went there on 
Sunday last, with a party of Englishmen, 
It is held on an open plain between the 
town and the river Guadalquivir, and 
was crowded with booths, cattle, and 
spectators, to a great extent. Even in 
this scene of revelry, the solemnity of the 
Spanish character was visible, and it$ S0-« 
bTiety may be inferred from this circum. 
stance, that there were very few booths 
in which wine or brandy was sold, but 
a considerable number for the sale of 
water cooled in porous jars; an article 
which forms so great a Juxury 11 this 
country. 

The young farmers gallopped about to 
show the beauty of their horses, and their 
skill in managing them, Thcir dresses 
were very fantastical, and the trappings 
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the horses sufficiently cumbrous. These 
singularities, however, only served to 
display the national peculiarities more 
strikingly. The toys, perhaps, of every 
nation offer traits of national character ; 
and I could not help remarking, on the 

resent occasion, that almost every one, 
exhibited at this fair, bore some allusion 
to that illicit intercourse between the 
sexes, which forms the great stain upon 
the moral character of the country. 
Horns of various shapes, with bells, and 
inscriptions of indecent import, were 
most prevalent, and the presenting them 
to each other, with sarcastic insinuations, 
appeared the most universal species of 
wit. A marked deference was paid to 
the female sex even by the peasantry, 
which shewed that a degree of gallantry 
is customary with this nation, which is 
too often dispensed with in other coun- 
tries. 

I heard that two assassinations had oc- 
curred at this fair that day, both caused 
by jealousy, not between husbands and 
the lovers of their wives, but between 
young men who sighed for the same mar- 
ried woman. 
dinary, but it is nevertheless notoriously 
the fact, that though husbands feel no 
jealousy on account of their wives, yet 
that this powerful passion should be felt 
in the most acute manner between men 
who wish to supplant each other in the 
affections of the same feinale; and that 
other parts of a family, so far from 
feeling resentment towards the man 
who addresses their mother or sister, 
treat him with as much kindness and at- 
tention as if he were connected withthem 
by legal and honourable ties, or paid a 
eompliment to the family by selecting a 
member of it for the object of his attach- 
ment. These kind of attachments dre 
much more durable, and more assidu- 
ously cultivated, than affection between 
a married couple. Inconstancy to a fa- 
vourite mistress, perhaps the wife of a 
friend, is deemed a greater disgrace to 
the party than any matrimonial infidelity, 
and more etfectnally excludes a man from 
the future confidence and respect of the 
Jadies, all of whom are jealous of the 
privileges of their sex, and preserve no 
terms with a man who ts unfaithful to his 
fair friend. The females of ail classes, 
considering their husbands as beings of 
no consequence, expect a degree of at- 
tention from a cortejo, which a Spaniard 
ean alone pay; and the consequence iS, 
that loreiguers, especially Englishmen, 


It appears most extraor- - 


are by no means favour} : 
sich Lollies. anes wrth the Sy, 
_ GENERAL INSTRUCTIOy, 

It isa question which has been f 
quently agitated in England, wna” 
system of national education would by 
productive of beneficial o; 1 )UTIONS Coq, 
Sequences: many ingenious arg iments 
have been advanced on both sides and 
it is but lately, that a distinguished mag 
ber of the House of Commons framed q 
plan for this purpose, which, though it 
displayed the’ benevolence of the proposer 
was, after mature deliberation, fouad 
impracticable, 

In Spain, however, such a plan has 
been adopted and carried into execution; 
so that there is no person born within 
the last thirty years, who has not been 
Instructed in the first rudimentsof know 
ledge. When the society of the Jesuits 
was abolished, and their property cox 
fiscated, Count Florida Blanca and Cam. 
pomanes succeeded in obtaining che ap 
propriation of part of the funds of that 
order to the purposes of parochial edu. 
cation, and schools were established in 
every part of Spain for the gratuituus 
education of the children of the poor, 

STATE OF EDUCATION. 

The education of the higher classes in 
Spain is intolerably bad, which, pechaps, 
is a greater evil than the deficiencies of 
the lower orders in other countries. [ 
am informed, that, among the nobility, 
the instances of their being incapable of 
writing are far from uncommon; that to 
appear learned would by no means be 
considered a distinction; and that the 
whole care of keeping accounts, and 
even writing letters, devolves on their 
domestics. I have scarcely seen a book 
in any of their houses, and a library 1s 0 
rare, that the man who possesses ones re 
garded almost asa phenomenon, The fae 
culties of the higher ordersare so blunted 
by early dissipation, that they want that 
acuteness which distinguishes their infe- 
riors, by whom they are consequently 
despised. . 

The early period of life at which the 
young Spanish gentry are introduced into 
society, the time they usually spend 1a 
that society, the trifling subjects com 
monly discussed, and the great familiarity 
with which they are allowed to behave 
to their elders, all contribute to prevent 
their acquiring that knowledge bop 
so necessary to form the character, 


virtuous and intelligent men- The il 


solitude of domestic life seems aan” 
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in Spain ; the idea of a man, his wife, 
and family, spending a day, or even part 
of aday, without Company, appears to 
them so unnatural, that they can scarcely 
believe it to be our practice. Their 
widely different system has, however, 
sume recommendations. Young people 
enter life with a greater degree of conti- 
dence; in whatever society they are 
placed they feel perfectly easy, and ac- 
quire a fluency in conversation, and a 
style of manners, which gives them a 
species of currency through life. These, 
so far as I can judge, are the advantages, 
the only advantages, of this system. In 
England, our youth are kept in the back 
ground till they have acquired more 
years, and accumulated a greater store 
of knowledge, and even then they neither 
mix so frequently, nor so indiscriminately, 
in company as in Spain; they are less 
calculated to strike at first ; they are more 
embarrassed in society, but they attain 
i retirement, and in the domestic circles 
of well-regulated families, a series of re. 
flections and habits, and a course of con- 
duct, which has hitherto elevated, and, [ 
hope, will ever continue to elevate, 
the character of English gentlemen. 

The university of Seville is almost 
solely appropriated to the education of 
the clergy: the course of study occupies 
five years, which are principally devoted 
to the acquirement of the Latin language, 
the knowledge of civil law, the philoso- 
phy of Aristotley. and scholastic divinity. 
Scarcely any improvement bas been in- 
troduced within the last four hundred 
years; the philosophy of Bacon, Locke, 
and Newton, is utterly unknown to either 
professors or pupils, The war has con- 
siderably lessened the number of students, 
as a large portion has entered into the 
army. They do not reside within the 
university, but kave private lodgings in 
diferent parts of the city. 

The education of the females of the 
best families, is, if possible, still svorse. 
They are early sent to a convent as peil- 
sioners, and, under the care of some of the 
aged nuns, are instructed in reading, 
writtug, and needle-work, but especially 
In the outward forms of religion. They 
are usually kept in these houses of seclu- 
Sion ull they arrive at a proper age, and 
frequently ull some matrimonial engage- 
mMentis formed. From the retirement 
of a convent, with all its uniformity and 
dulness, they are suddenly introduced 
into circles of gaiety and dissipation, and 
Cis not wonderful that, from so violent a 
change, and from the example of the 
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married females, with whom they asso- 
ciate, they become victims to the dis- 
solute habits of their country, 

ENGLISH NUNS. 

In the convent of St. Leandro there are 
two English nuns, to whom I have paid 
several visits. In a sinall apartment 
within the quadrangle of the convent, [ 
was permitted to converse with them 
through a grace in one of the adjoining 
rooms. The first who entered was an 
elderly lady, of a commanding figure; 
She was attended by a beautiful girl, 
about sixteen, whu [ found was a pen 
sioner in the house. The dress of the 
nun was entirely black, with a white 
veil, and she appeared to be nearly sixty 
She informed me that she was a native 
of London, and recollected that about 
the time she left it a new bridge, probably 
Blackfriars, was building. After a shove 
time the other English nun entered the 
cell; she appeared about thirty, and was 
dressed in asimilar manner. Both ladies 
spoke English tolerably well, but were 
occasionally at a loss for particular words, 
The novelty of the situation, and the 
good manners of the elder lady, to say 
nothing of the beauty of the younger one, 
created an interest which, perhaps, nei- 
ther their conversation nor understanding 
would have otherwise produced. They 
appeared pleased to see their country- 
men, but remembered very little of the 
country which gave them birth. The 
elder lady’s name is Saumarez; and she 
said the gallant admiral of that name was 
her relation, but she did not know in 
what degree. The younger, Mary Ridg- 
way, had no recollection of any relations 
or friends in England, having resided 
in this city ever since she was six years old, 

The ladies expressed the usual hatred 
to Buonaparte. They asked if it was 
true, that he wasin bad health. I re- 

lied, I believed he was well ; but that I 
wished he was in heaven. The eldest nun 
shook her bead, and piously said, she 
believed he would never yo there. IL in- 
timated that he might receive the grace 
of repentance: she thought it too much 
to hope for, after the evil he had dove 
to religion. We learnt that there were 
thirty-six in the house, who had taken 
the veil, besides boarders and servants, 
amounting in the whole to about one 
hundred females. Their employ:nen's 
are needlework, making artificial hower, 
praying, and instructing young woinga 
sent there as pensioners, of whoin the 
eldest of the English nuns had sia under 
ber care. As the allowance of the con- 
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vent is inconsiderable, I understood a 
pecuniary gift would not be deemed an 
ulfront, and it was conveyed to them by 
means of a turning cupboard, placed in 
the double-grated window. No one, 
except a physician, can have admission 
within the house, nor can any one con- 
verse with the ladies otherwise than 
through the grates. The same regula- 
tions prevail inal! other convents of nuns ; 
and J suspect the tales we have heard of 
intrigues in such places are mere fic- 
tions, 

[ have since learnt the history of the 
younger recluse, “from some of the fami- 
& who have patronised her. Her father 
was a merchant in London, and, having 
been unfortunate in commerce, embarked 
with bis wife and this only chill for the 
East Indies. The ship in which they 
sailed was one of that large fleet which, 
towards the close of the American war, 


_ was captured by the combined fleets of 


France and Spain, They were carried 
into Cadiz, and thence removed to this 


city, where the father was detained a_ 


prisoner, on his parole, and died shortly 
alter his artival, The mother main- 
tained herself andl her orphan daughter 
for a short period, when she followed 
her husband to the grave. 

The piety of the good Catholics was 
exerted to save this offspring of heresy 
from everlasting perdition; and a sub- 
scription was set on foot to defray the 
expence of placing her in a convent. 
Being young, and perhaps slightly in- 
structed in the principles of her own re- 
ligion, she became a convert to that of 
her benefactors, and had her mind so 
strongly impressed, even with its fanati- 
cism, that, when she visited, during the 
recess, the only Protestant family in the 
city, she felt unhappy at her removal 
from those scenes, and those associates, 
which her enthusiastic imagination re. 
presented as essential to her future feli- 
city. She enjoyed none of the amuse. 
tnents of her youthful companions; and, 
though offered a subsistence by the worthy 
fawily in which she passed her vacations, 
she sighed to return to the convent, that 
she might give full vent to her pious feel- 
ings by prayer and meditation, After 
the due probation, she took the vows and 
the veil; and now, perhaps, when the 
ardour of youthful enthusiasm has abated 
can only teel reconcile d to her lot by 
knowing it to be inevitable. 

SOCIETY AT SEVILLE, 

I have been so much pleased with the 

wgreeabie round of acquaistance to 
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which I have been introduce 
friend General Virues and hi 
lady, that L think it will afford you son 
entertainment, if I devote the fullowins 
letter to the description of societies fru, 
which I have derived cousiderable pleas 
sure, and much insight into the general 
state of the higher orders of the comm 
nity in Spain. 

The Tertulla of the Countess Villaman. 
rique is the most crouded of any in Se, 
ville, and is more frequented, by the 
English, than any other. Ic is, in fact, g 
gaming house, where a bank is kept b 
the old lady, in partnership with tle 
Marquis Ensenada, and considernble 
sums are won and lost at it daily, The 
male visitors consist chiefly of officers of 
the army, who might be infinitely better 
employed with the troops in La Mancha, 
than in the dissipation of this capital, 
Neither music nor dancing is allowed at 
their meetings: but there are some in, 
telligent persons generally in company, 
who never enter into the spirit of the 
play-table, and enjoy conversation it 
anuther apartment. 

At this assembly I frequently meet 
Count Materoso, who so spiritedly ew. 
barked, in an open boat, at Gijhon to 
convey to England the first intelligence of 
the revolution in the Asturias. His friend, 
Arguilles, also generally makes one ot 
the company in the evening; and, by his 
good sense, and amiable manners, adds 
greatly to the pleasure of the party. 
Arguilles is of a very ancient family in 
Oviedo: he has seen and studied mar 
kind in various countries, and made ac- 
curate observations on their customs, 
laws, and manners, He passed some 
time in England, where he increased his 
love of freedom, and his detestation o! 
the intolerance, superstition, and ty- 
ranny, of the old government of Spal; 
and justly complains, that the Junta 
have hitherto attempted nothing tore 
medy the existing evils. neg 

His hatred of the French has been in- 
Creased by their cruel treatment of his 
family: and, by his manly spirit and com 
prehensive mind, he is well calculated to 
Serve the best interests of his county. 
Like all tke ablest men in Spain, he's 
anxious for the convocation of the Cortes, 
and is now officiating without salary, * 
secretary to a committee, appointed vor 
the purpose of regulating the nuniber 
deputies, the places from which they are 
to be sent, the mode of election, 
the formalities to be observed, in that e® 
pected assembly of the Spanish aa ie 
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The researches of the committee into the 
ancient records have been very diligent ; 
aid, in addition to the precedents col- 
lected, they have invited to the investi- 
ation of the subject, many of the most 
intelligent public hodies in the kingdom. 
With all this appearance of preparation, 
it is generally believed that the Junta 
will do all in their power to prevent the 
Cortes from assembling. They know 
that, as soon as the convocation takes 
place, their power will be annihilated ; 
and they feel unwilling to return to that 
obscurity from which nature never de- 
signed them to emerge, 

I must do justice, however, to some 
individuals of this body, who are known 
to be very sincere in their endeavours to 
assemble the representatives of the nation, 
JoveLLanos is one of this number, and 
J believe Don Martin Garay, who gave, 
as a toast, when we were dining at Lord 
Wellesiey’s, on the anniversary of the 
king's accession, ‘* a speedy assembling 
of the Cortes of Spain.” As Don Mar- 
tin appears a man of Jittle finesse, 1 be- 
lieve that he was sincere in the sentiment, 
and not merely flattering his noble host, 
who is known to have urged the measure 
very strongly. 

Tie ladies at the house of the countess 
seldom engage at the card table, but 
form small parties for conversation; and 
do not appear to be at all discomposed 
by the tobacco-smoke puifed in their 
faces from the segars of the men. There 
18 & Cuarseness of manners among the 
higher ranks very visible in these parties, 
and language sometimes passes which in 
other countries would lead to serious 
consequences, To calla man a liar, or 
even to take him by the nose, would not 
here produce a duel, nor perhaps be 
thought of the next day; the point of ho- 
nour is not observed, and there js in con- 
sequence none of that delicate sensibility 
Which characterises gentlemen in England, 
Abstractedly andes A the appeal to 
single combat cannot be justified; but 
When all the circumstances of society 
are considered, it is prabable that more 
benefit than eyil may have arisen from 
the practice. We owe to it in England 
much of that gentlemanly feeling which 
neither gives, nor will receive, an insult, 
and that regulation of the passions and 
temper which, next to intellect, is the 
best charm of good society. I cannot 
elso but think, that the practice of duel. 
ling has had a tendency to prevent assas- 
ruption, by putting even the horiid pas- 


sion of revenge under the regulation of 
the laws of honour, 

General Viryes has introduced me to 
the house of the Marchioness Calzado, 
where the play is for smaller sums, and 
where the company are gratified with 
music and patriotic songs. ‘Jhis lady is 
the daughter of Don Antonio de Uiloa, 
ane of those Spaniards who were occu. 
pied, jointly with some French mathe. 
maticians, jn measuring a degree of lon. 
gitude at the equator, in order to deter. 
mine the figure of the earth, in the years 
1740, 1741, and 1742. After constrycr- 
Ing triangles on the high mountains of 
Peru, the party separated, mutually dis- 
gusted; Condamine returned to Europe, 
by descending the river Amazon, which 
crosses the whole continent of South 
America; while Ulloa passed through 
Peru and Chili. He has given the world, 
in the account of that voyage, and in his 
“ Noticias Americanas,” more informa- 
tion respecting those parts of the globe, 
than is to be found in the works of any 
other author, The Marchioness is a 
charming woman, and is universally es- 
teemed; her society is more select than 
Villamanriques; but here too the men 
smoke, and the only lady I have seen in- 
dulging in that practice wasat this houses 
this is so cammon with the men that it 
ceases to be disgusting, but I cannot re- 
concile myself to a segar in the mouth 
of a woman, and I believe it is a very 
uncommon sight, even in this country, 

I met at the house of Angulo, an ad- 
vocate of eminence, where General Vi- 
ruesresides, a party of a different descrip 
tion, chiefly composed of persons who 
have escaped from Madrid; and,as those 
who arrive daily, naturally associate with 
their formcr friends, the latest informa- 
tion from that city is to be acquired here, 
All who have recently left that capital 
give shocking accounts of the conduct of 
the French and the severe sutlerings ot 
the Madrilenos. ‘The public places are 
deserted, and the theatre and the Paseos 
left to the French officers. No lady 
ventures out of her house, and few men, 
who walk in the streets, are bold enough 
to recognise or speak to any of their ace 
guaintance whom they may chance to 
meet; the houses of the nobility are 
stripped of the plate ; and the furniture, 
from the wantof purchasers, 1s consumed 
for firing, or is wantonly destroyed. The 
tradesmen are starving, and the cleryy 
turned out to beg where no one has any 


thing to bestow. A gentleman ae f 
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met in this house had recently escaped 
from Madrid; he held an employment in 
the ottice of the secretary of state, and, 
when the French entered Madrid, was 
compelled to execute its duties for the 
usurper. He says, that the deepest re- 
venve is the marked expression of every 
countenance in Madrid; that the inha- 
bitants have secreted arms ; that private 
signals of conspiracy exist; and that, at 
some future period, a second Sicilian 
vespers will be perpetrated. At the 
house of Angulo, cards are never intros 
duced; the young ladies are musical; 
one of them plays admirably on the vio- 
lin, an instrument not common for ladies, 
and the others on the piano-forte: pa- 
triotic songs are sung in chorus, and 
sometimes the fandango is danced ; which 
amusements, mingled with agreeable con- 
versation, and moonlight walks in a de- 
lightful garden, render the evenings in 
this society the pleasantest in Seville. 

We have some other agreeable socie- 
ties in this city, which are rendered par- 
ticularly so by the ease that prevails after 
the first introduction: but the only so- 
cicty of a Jiterary kind is at the house of 
n priest in the cathedral. Padre Cepero 
is a clergyman of the Sagrario, a very 
spirited, liberal, and intelligent, man; 
though a zealous Catholic, he 1s not into- 
leraut, and despises much of the mum- 
mery which is practised by his profession : 
his attention has not been turned to di- 
vinity beyond his own church, of the 
infallibility of which he never doubts, 
but he has studied history and political 
economy, and has cultivated a taste for 
the tine arts: he is a most determined 
patriot, and his house is the evening te- 
sort of some of the most intelligent men 
in Seville. 

I have met Capmany here frequently, 
who is a writer on political subjects, and 
has published some learned and sensible 
works on several subjects of commercial 
history, and on military and political 
economy. Like all theoretic statesmen, 
many of his proposals for the amelioration 
of his country are better on paper than 
they would prove in practice ; but he is 
a sensible and amiable man. 

Papre Branco, so wellknown throughe 
out Spain as the author of the Patriotico 
Seminario, frequently joins this circle, 
If there be a priest without bigotry, a 
plilosopher without vanity, or a politi. 
cian without prejudice, Padre Blanco is 
that man: whenever he is of the party, 
he enlightens it by his knowledge - and 
aulmates it by his patriotism, 
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OLIVES, 

From the frequent mention [ h 
made of olive trees, you wil! ntitonte 
conclude that the quantity of the fy 
produced is very considerable: en 
part is eaten in the crude state 3 
preserved in salted water, bat the la : 
portion 1s made into oil, which in § an 
answers the purpose of butter, 
of Spain, however, is much less pure 
than that of France and Italy, though 
the fruit, from which it is made, is ereatly 
superior, This inferiority arises prince 
pally from the length of time the olives 
are kept, piled in heaps, before they 
are ground; whence, in this warm coun, 
try, they ferment and become in some 
degree putrid. 

The right of possessing an olive mill 
is a feudal privilege belonging to the 
lords of particular manors, and to such 
mills all the olives grown in the district, 
often a very extensive one, are obliged to 
be carried. Here they remain in heays, 
waiting their turn to be ground, from Oc. 
tober and November, when they are ge 
thered, till the moath of January, and 
sometimes February, and consequently 
become rancid, to the great detriment 
both of the colour and the ffavour of the 
oil. The stones of tlie olive produce 
some oil, which is equally transparent 
with that of the pulp, but of a more 
acrid flavour; and as the farmers are 
anxious to produce as large a quantity a 
they can, the two kinds are mixed, by 
which means the whole becomes tainted, 

The oil is kept in large jars, sunk in 
the ground, ‘so as to preserve it Ina 
equable temperature, and prevent its 
suffering from the extremes of heat and 
cold. The proprietors take, from the 
top of each jar, the clearest of the ol 
for the use of the table: the residue 's 
appropriated to different persons, and is 
used by the poor to light their hatte 
tions. Though the quantity of oil madé 
here is very great, a small portion only 
is exported. The principal part of that 
which exceeds the immediate consump: 
tion was formerly sent to the Castiles 
and other parts of the north of Spain: 
but though the war has closed that vent 
for this commodity, and the harvest has 
been mostabundant, yet the price !s st 
too high to admit of its being export 
to England. 

AN ENGLISH MANUFACTORY: 

There are few manufactories of com 
sequence at Seville, excepting one, 0" § 
very extensive scale, for preparing leather. 


i ie , Wetherell, 98 
At is conducted by Me, engin 
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Feglishman who has been many years 
settled in this city, under the patronage 
of the Spanish court ; anc, as he possesses 
perseverance and integrity ina very high 
deviee, he has carried Ue establishment 
to avery considerable extent, and the 
cousrent of St. Diego was granted him by 
the government for the purpose of his 
manufactory. Mr. Wetherell unites the 
various trades of tanner, currier, fell- 
monger, saddler, boot-maker, glover, 
cartouche-box and belt-maker, in which 
branches he constantly employs about 
four hundred men, As he works for the 
army, he is allowed to protect forty men, 
under forty-five years of age, from the 
conscription ; the remainder is composed 
either of men above that age or of foreign 
ers; among the latter are some Germans, 
and several Frenchmen, towards whom 
the animosity of the Spaniards isso great, 
that they are only kept from violence by 
working in separate apartments. 

Mr. Wetherell is a very liberal and be- 
nevolent man, and pays his labourers 
high wages, which are spent not in liquor, 
as with us, but in dress and finery for 
their Sunday and holiday promenade, 
Such is the sobriety of these people, that 
though a cask of rum stands constantly 
in the workshops, to which all may ap- 
ply when they please, no complaints of 
excess or drunkenness have ever been 
made. This manufactory produces, 
weekly, eight hundred cured ox-hides, 
and a proportionate quantity of the skins 
of horses, deer, sheep, goats, lambs, 
and kids; some of which are sold in the 
lorm of Jeather, but the greater part are 
converted, within the manufactory, to 
the different articles for which they ere 
calculated. Instead of oak bark the 
inner bark of the cork tree is used in 
tanning, and is found to answer the pur- 
pose; but, as it contains less of the tan- 
hine property, about one-third more of it 
is requisite tocure the leather: itis sup- 
plied from Palamonos, a river between 
Gibraltar and Malaga, where the price 
is about seventy-five shillings per ton. 

Though Mr, Wetherell is known to be 
@ protestant, and the only one in Seville, 
he has passed upwards of twenty years 
there without any molestation on account 
of his religion, which may in some mea- 
sure be ascribed to the excellence of his 
character, but which [think also reflects 
some honour on the liberality of the $pa- 
nish people. 

SEVILLE LITERATURE. 

The booksellers inhabit a street called 

Calle Genova, and wre as badly furnished 


as other traders. Most buoks of value 
are printed in Madrid; and, from the 
present state of the intercourse between 
the two capitals, cannot be conveyed 
hither without incurring great risk. The 
principal stock consists of old books of 
divinity, lives of saints, dissertations on 
the antiquities of the country, and a very 
few bad editions ef the Latin Classics, 
You will be surprised to be informed, 
that in this city the only map of Spain f 
could procure was, a very bad one, pube 
lished m London, I remarked in lookin 

over the catalogues of the ditlerent books 
sellers, that I did not see a single book 
in the Greek language ; a pretty convin- 
cing proof that the knowledge of it ig 
this country must be at a very low ebb, 

BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR, 

Thave frequently heard people relating, 
with indescribable emotions, the fears, 
the hopes, the agitations, end the mourne 
ings, which occupied those few, but ine 
teresting, days when the united fleets of 
France and Spain last sailed from Cadiz, 
amidst the prayers and benedictions of 
the people, with the vain expectation of 
vanquishing the foe who bad so long he!d 
them imprisoned within their own fortis 
fications. ‘The day they sailed all was 
expectation and anxiety. ‘The succeed- 
ing day increased the suspense, and 
wound up the feelings of the people ale 
most to a state of phrenzy. The third 
day brought intelligence that the hosule 
fleets were approachingeach other, with 
all the preparations ot determined hose 
tility. The ships were not visible from 
the ramparts, but the crowds of citizens 
assembled there had their ears assailed 
by the roaring of the distant canuon ; the 
anxiety of the females bordered on insas 
nity, but more of despair than of hop 
was visible in every countenance, At 
this dreadful moment, a sound, louder 
than any that had preceded it and ate 
tended with a column of dark smoke, ane 
nounced that a ship had exploded. The 
madness of the people was turned to rage 
against England ; and exclamations burst 
forth, denouncing instant death to every 
man who spoke the language of their 
enemies. ‘Two Americans, who had 
mixed with the people, fled, and hid 
themselves, to avoid this ebulliaon of 
popular fury, which, however, subsided 
into the calmness of despair, when the 
thunder of the cannon ceased. ‘They had 
no hope of conquest, no cheering expete 
tations of greeting their victorious Coun. 
trymen, nor of sharing triumphal laurels 
wiih those who had been engaged ™ 
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the conflict; each only hoped that the 
ebjects of his own affectiun were safe, 
and in that hope found some resource 
against the anticipated disgrace of the 
country. 

The storm that succeeded: the battle 
tended only to keep alive, through the 
night,.the horrors of the day, and to 
prepare them for the melancholy spec- 
tacle of the ensuing morning, when the 
wrecks of their floating bulwarks were 
seen on shore, and some, that had es- 
caped the battle and the storm, entering 
the bay to shelter themselves from the 
pursuit of their victorious enemy. 

The feelings of strong sensibility, 
which had so agitated the minds of the 
people during the conflict, were now di- 
rected to the tender oflices of humanity 
towards their wounded countrymen; the 
softer sex attended on the wharfs to as- 
sist them in landing, to convey them to 
the convents and the hospitals, while the 
priests were administering the last othces 
of religion to those whose departing spirits 
took their flight before they could reach 
the asylums appointed for their recep- 
tion. When the first emotions had sub- 
sided, the people af Cadiz strongly ma- 
nifested their contempt of the French, 
whom they accused of having deserted 
them in the hour of battle; and the ate 
tention of Lord Collingwood to the 
wounded Spanish prisoners, induced 
thein to contrast the conduct of their ge- 
merous enemies with that of their trea- 
cherous allies. 

SPANISH CHARACTERISTIC, 

There is, in the national character of 
Spain, one trait, which equaily pervades 
all classes of society ; originating, I con- 
ceive, in the indolence which a warm 
climate, and the consequently luxurious 
habits, produce: this trait is the want of 
combination; the absence of arrange- 
ment. The Spaniards are brave, acute, 
patient, and faithful; but all their cha- 
racteristics are insulated ; all their exer- 
tions are individual. ‘They have no idea 
of combining, either publicly or privately, 
in a manner to call forth their respective 
talents, and render every one useful to 
the common cause. 

The Germans may be said to combine 
too much, and the Spaniards not at all, 
In my judgment the English have attained 
the proper medium; but certainly the 
Spaniards ave deficieut in this respect, 
and to this deficiency their reverses ma 
all be ascribed. Ifa commander should 
embark on an expedition, like that to 
Algiers a few years ayo, it is not iMproe 
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bable that the powder would 
in one ship aud the balls jn another: 
that if one were lust or delayed the om 
would prove useless; nor would it be “ 
likely to happen in their army, tha ry 
cartridges might be delivered to the : . 
diers for a review, and blank-cartridye 
for actual service ; for I have seen errs 
committed equally egregious, 

Nothing is. more Certain than that the 
Spanish nation, generally, is roused ig 
madness against France: few are to be 
found who would not willingly plunge a 
dagger into the breast of a Frenchinay 
Whenever the occasion might offer, but 
there is no government, no ruling mind, 
to concentrate this universal feeling: 
whatever is done by Spaniards is indivis 
dual effort, not combined exertion; and 
when they have attempted military ope. 
rations on a great scale, they have been 
uniformly unsuccessful: they have only 
chosen the wrong means of warfare; and 
even should their armies be dispersed, 
and their strong towns taken (events 
which I anticipate) the invaders will be 
so far from conquest, that a warfare will 
commence of the most destructive species 
for France, and the most secure fot 
Spain: then will those canflicts begin in 
which individual exertion is every thing, 
and combination unnecessary, From 
the defiles and mountains, where they 
will remain sheltered and concealed will 
Opportunities offer, the Spaniards will 
harass and massacre the French in detail; 
they will prevent all intercourse between 
the different towns; they will stop cul. 
tivation in the plains; and perhaps, after 
years of ‘onfusion and bloodshed, drive 
the French, as they formerly did the 
Moors, from their soil, 

GIBRALTAR. 

This place is so well known, and has 
been so often described, that I have few 
observations to make which have any 
pretensions to novelty; the principal 
batteries are casemated, and traverses 
are constructed within them to prevent 
the mischief which might arise from the 
explosigns of shells, The principal 
strength of the place depends on the 
shortness of the line of defence, and the 
prodigious flanking fires which may 
noy an enemy from the projecting parts 
of the rock on the north-east. The most 
extraordinary works are the galleries, €% 
cavated from the solid rock, in 
loop-holes are formed for the recepwios 
of cannon of large caliber; these BY" 
are pointed to the narrow am 
which alone gives @ passage town 
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sown: bat the most striking part of the 
~allaries is that called St, George's Cha- 
nel, which is scooped out of the sokd 
rock about four hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, and is filled with cannow, 
Over this, Willis’s battery is situated, 
having its artillery pointed in the same 
diection. On a level with the entrance 
js placed another battery Called the 
Devil's Tongue, which flanks the entrance, 
and on which, L think I was told that, 
six hundred pieces of artillery might be 
brought to bear on any attacking enemy. 

Our friend Lieutenant Mitchell of the 
artillery bas been my Ciceroni at Gibral- 
tar, and J have prevailed on him to ac. 
company Mr. Ridout and myself in our 
intended tour to Malaga, Granada, and 
Ronda. We have ascended together 
tothe top of the rock in the highest part, 
and went on horseaack as tar as the 
horses could ascend; the servants then 
conducted them to the other side, where 
we wereto meetthem. The object most 
worthy of notice is St. Michael's cave, 
about half way up the rock, the road to 
which is good, though it is boanded upon 
one side by a tremendous precipice. 
The entrance to this cave is by a natural 
excavation, about thirty feet in breadth 
and twenty-five in height. It is full of 
stalactites of a large size, which, de- 
scending from the roof and resung on 
the floor, have the appearance of pillars 
constructed for its support. As we were 
not provided with torches we could not 
descend, but Mr. Mitchel, who had ex- 
plored it before, had penetrated four 
hundred feet by a gradual descent through 
apartments of natural arches in various 
directions, supported by similar columns 
of stalactites. 

From St. Michael’s Cave we ascended 
to thetop, and had a view from the cliff, 
which is perpendicalar, towards the Me- 
diterranean, about one thousand three 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
A tower has been built at the highest 
point, with the intention of viewing from 
it the motions of the ships in the bay of 
Cadiz; but from its height it has been 
frequently struck by lightning, and is now 
a heap of ruins. We descended the 
rock on the eastern side by steps, hewn 
with much labour out of the stone, till 
we reached a small battery, whence a 
Path wound to the south end of the rock, 
where the horses were waiting for us. 

lhe upper part of the rock of Gibral- 
tar consists of excellent lime-stone, resting 
on a base of granite; the crevices of the 
fUck was the resurt of apes of a large 
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size, in which they conceal themselve 
when the east wind blows, but at other 
tines they make their appearance in cons 
siderab!e numbers, and sometimes greatly 
incommode passengers, by rolling down 
broken fragments of the rock. Noone 
is permitted to shoot them; indeed the 
strictest orders are issued that no gun 
shall be fired on the rock, which, as the 
place abounds with game, proves to 
Sportsmen a great mortification. The 
view from the summit is very extensive : 
we discerned Apes-hiil and the contigu- 
ous mountains in Africa, and the Spanish 
mountains of Ronda and Granada, with 
the towns of Algeziras, Ximenes, Sr. 
Roque, Estepona, and Marvella, but 
the country was not diversified with 
trees, nor adorned with verdant fields. 

I was much pleased with the houses 
built, for some of the officers of the gare 
rison, towards the south; the naval com- 
missioner especially has a charming resi- 
dence, and a goud garden, stocked with 
every species of tropical fruit. The firsts 
rate society in Gibraltar is very good, 
and a taste for elegance, united with 
economy, generally prevails. 

A public library, instituted by the 
late Mr. Pitt, and furnished with a vae 
luable collection of books, to which all 
the military have access, forms a great 
acquisition to the garrison. This instis 
tution, together with the sensible and 
polite conversation of the engineer and 
artillery officers, most of whom are met 
of education and liberal minds, gives a 
tone to the society and manners which 
is highly agreeable. Nothing, however, 
can be more miserable than the appeare 
ance of the civil inhabitants of the town, 
whether Moors, Jews, or Christians, 
They live,crouded together, in habita- 
tions resembling barracks rather than 
houses, which are as filthy as their per- 
sons. 

The commerce of Gibraltar has been 
very considerable since the communica- 
tion with Spain has been tree j but, like 
other markets in similar circumstances, 
it is now so overloaded, that there is 
scarcely room for the various commodi- 
ties collected, and serious fears are en- 
tertained, that, if a siege were to come 
mence, a great quantity of property 
must be sacrificed for nulitary accom 
modation, as there are neither store- 
houses sufficient to contain it, nor ship- 
ping enough to convey it to places of 
safety. 


The markets of this place are well 


supplied from Spain with every kind of 
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provision 
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provision, at moderate prices; and a@ 
considerable number of live bullocks are 
brought from the coast of Africa, which 
contribute to the supply of the garrison ; 
but, though wheat is abundant in that 
country, their religion allows none to be 
exported for the use of Christians. 
VICINITY OF MALAGA, 

Like all Spanish towns, Malaga is a 
most beautiful object at a distance, but 
will not bear a near inspection. The 
Alameyda is the only part of the town 
which is handsome, and that is truly 
magnificent. It consists of a footewalk 
jn the middle, about eighty feet wide, 
with orange and oleander trees planted 
on each side: without these are good 
carriage roads, and on both sides a row 
of sumptuous and elegant houses, It 
is not the edifices constructed by 
human labour that render Malaga an 
interesting spot, but the benign climate 
and fruitful soil with which Providence 
has blessed it, and which the industry of 
the people has been exerted to improve, 
The rivers Guadalmedina and Guada- 
lorce, which empty themselves at this 
place into the ocean, wind round the 


mountains, and pass through valleys the . 


fichest and most fertile in the world, and 
it is upon the banks of these rivers that 
the prodigious quantity of figs, almonds, 
Oranges, lemons, olives, sumach, jue 
Hiper berries, wax, and honey, are pro- 
duced, which, with the dried raisins and 
wines from the mountains, and the cork 
of the hills, form the foundation of the 
natural external commerce of Malaga. 

The productions with which Europe is 
supplied from the western world, such 
as coffee, cotton, cocoa, indigo, and pi- 
mento, had been all cultivated in this 
part of Spain for many ages befure Ame- 
rica was discovered; and though it has 
only been of late years that any great 
werease in their cultivation has taken 
place, yet, from the productiveness of 
the soil, from the specimens that have 
been produced, and the political pros. 
pects of the world, the hope is enters 
tained, that this part of Spain may, in 
time, be rendered capable of supersedin 
the necessity of cultivating the West In. 
dia Islands by the lahour of slaves. 

The present commerce of Malaga js 
very flourishing. The peace with Eng- 
Jand has opened a veut for its commo. 
dities, which has been improved with 
great assiduity. The exports of wines 
nod fruits during the fast year, amounted 
nearly to three times as much as in any 


preceding year; and, as the commercial 
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laws of Spain are less strict! 
than at Cadiz, where the attention . 
the Junta is more inmediately ala’ 
them, they have had their COMErC€ ly 
restricted. 

We left Malaga at noon The 

, , fry 
part of the road, which runs along | 
sea side, was good and wel] constrocies 
and was adorned on the left bang vith 
the neat cottages of the peasantry, wl, 
were comfortably eating their frugal 
meals at the door, “ every man under 
his own vine, and under his own 
tree.” The hills to the top were covered 
with vines, and the chasms betwee 
them with fig, almond, plum, orange 
lemon, and apricot, treess On the coay 
between the clifts some fine levels, calle 
Playas, open with a front generally to 
wards the sea, of from one to two wile 
in extent, and terminate at the footy 
the hills, so as to form a triangular 
plain. ‘The soil of these playas is formed 
by the washing of the rains from th 
mountains, and, without any manure, i 
very productive in wheat and barley; 
which two species of grain are usvally 
sown in alternate years, without allowing 
the lands to lie fallow. The richness of 
the soil, and the heat of the sun, cause 
the earth to yield almost spontaneousy 
those productions which, in other sku. 
tions, are the result of much labour. 

After riding abeut four hours, we lek 
the shore to visit a sugar plantations 
Torre del Mar. For three miles, as we 
approached it, our road passed through 
fields of cotton and sugar canes, The 
sugars made on this coast resemble those 
of Cuba more than those produced in 
our West India island; they are nots 
white as those of the first quality from 
Cuba, but more so than the inferwt 
kind; and, as sugars of equal quality from 
the British Islands would, with the add 
tion of freight and insurance, cost more 
money in Europe than those raised i 
this vicinity, nothing is wanted to increase 
these establishments, to a considerable 
extent, but a sufficient capital, It 1st 
generally known, that sugar has been 
one of the productions of Spain for at 
least seven hundred years, and that the 
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process of planting the canes, grinding 
them, and granulating the juices 
been-very little, if at all, improved withil 
that time. , 

Coffee, cotton, sugar, and cocoa, 
cultivaced wholly by capitalists, who " 
alone able to defray the great expener 
manuring and irrigating the land, @ A 
erecting machinery, all of which pat 
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eesses require considerable disburse- 
ments before any profits can be derived 
from the crops. Iaacountry, therefore, 
where capital is so limited as in Spain, 
there can be bat little progress made in 
the increase of this branch of agriculture ; 
and hence, the plantations are in exact 
proportion to that surplus of capital 
which the merchants of Malaga can spare, 
for this purpose, from their other con- 
cerns. 

The ancient and more extensive sys- 
tem of agriculture is in a state equally 
languishing, from the same cause. The 


growers of wine, raisins, and figs, are 


mostly small proprietors of lands, or petty 
tenants, paying their rents monthly, 
when in money, and, when in produce, 
at the season of harvest, and who, being 
unable to subsist and pay theic labourers, 
are under the necessity of being supplied 
by the merchants to whom they mortgage 
their expected produce, long before it is 
fit for market; the consequence is, that 
the cultivators are kept in a state of po- 
verty and depression, from which there 
is no prospect of their emerging. 

On the hills that surround Malaga, 
there are upwards of seven thousand 
vineyards, which produce annually eighty 
thousand arobas of wine, of which more 
than one half is exported. The first 
harvest of grapes commences inthe month 
of June, which is golely for those dried 
by the sun, the heat of which, by extract- 
ing the saccharine juice, preserves them 
without any other process; and this spe- 
cies is known through Europe under the 
denomivation of Malaga raisins. In the 
mouth of September the second crop is 
gathered, which is made into a dry wine, 
resembling sherry, and called by that 
name, but, to my taste, much inferior. 
Of late years the cultivation of the grape 
for this kind of wine has much increased, 
and the merchants are not without hope, 
that ina few years they shall rival the 
vineyards of Xeres, both in quantity 
and quality. The last vintage of the year 
is in October and November, and pro- 
duces those wines called in Spain and 
other colonies Malaga, and in England 

ountain; the natives of Spain prefer 
these to the dry wines of Xeres, or even 
of Madeira. 

_ There are several species of wine made 
In this district of great celebrity, one in 
Particular, called Pedro Ximenes, is very 
rich, and is said to be made from the 
Rhenish grape transplanted to these 


mountains, where it has lost its tartness, . 


and acquired a rich and delicious flavour. 
Mowtury Mac, No. 245. 


Another kind called Guinda, is merely 
the common sweet wine of the moun. 
tains, with a mixture of the juice of 
cherries, aud is not much valued here, 
but highly esteemed in other countries: 
and the Lagrima de Malaga, a sweet 
wine, resembling Constantia, though 
highly valued by Spaniards, is not agree- 
able to an Engiish palate. These wistes 
are rather cultivated by the curious than 
made an object of commerce, and the 
quantity produced of each is very small. 
_ Next to wine, the most important ar- 
ticle is oil, for the making of whieh there 
are more than seven hundred mills in 
the district through which I have lately 
passed. In general, the oil partakes of 
the bad qualities 1 noticed at Seville, 
but in Velez more attention is paid to 
cleanliness than any where else, and the 
oil is by far the best I have tasted in 
Spain. 

The quantity of raisins exported hence 
is very great, indeed this is the principal 
market for that article, Besides what 
is sent over the mountains to Granada, 
and other places farther north, ihere is 
annually exported fifty thousand quintais 
by small vessels, which anchor near 
Torre del Mar, or by ships from the port 
of Malaga, 

The quantity of figs dried in this 
neighbourhood is very considerable, but 
is of less importance, as an object of 
foreign trade, than the raisins; they are 
mostly sent into the mountains, or to the 
city of Granada, whence wheat and bar- 
ley are hrought in exchange ; for, though 
some of the plavas are capable of produ- 
cing these grains in the greatest abun- 
dance, the quantity raised is not sufficient 
for the consumption of the inhabitants. © 

Oranges, lemons, citrons, and almonds, 
are much cultivated, and the more rare 
fruits, such as the pine-apple and chiri- 
moya of Peru, are produced without 
difficulty; the banana and plantain, 
though not plentiful, are yet sufficiently 
grown to shew that every vegetable pre- 
duction of the West Indies may be cul- 
tivated here with success. 

PALACES OF THE MOORISH KINGS. 

I have several times visited the Al- 
hambra, the ancient fortress and palace 
of the Moorish kings: it is situated on 
the top of a hill overlooking the city, and 
is surrounded with a wall of great heigbt 
and thickness. The road to itis by a 
winding path through a wood of lofty 
elms, mixed with poplars and oleanders ; 
and some orange and lemon trees. By 
the side . the aoad, or saiher path (for 
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it is not designed for wheel carriages), 
are beautiful marble fountains, from 
which transparent streams are constantly 
rushing down, The entrance is through 
an archway, over which is carved a key, 
the symbol of the Mahomedan monarchs. 
This gate, called the Gate of Judgment, 
according to Eastern forms, was the 
place where the kings administered jus- 
tice. The horse-shoe arches are sup- 
ported hy marble pillars, ornamented, m 
the Arabian style, with bandeaus and in- 
scriptions, ove of which, in the ancient 
Cufic character, has been translated by 
some of the literati, ** Praise be to God. 
There is no God but one, and Maho- 
med is his prophet; and there is no 
power but from God.” 

After leaving the Gate of Judgment, 
we passed through another, which is now 
converted into a chapel, and with much 
fatigue arrived at the Plaza de los Al- 
gibes, or the square of the cisterns, un- 
der which water is brought from another 
bill at the distance of a league: these 
reservoirs are so large, and gontain so 
much of that necessary article, that they 
previded an ampie supply for all the nu- 
merous inhabitants who formerly dwelt 
in the Alhambra. From this prospect of 
the surrounding country was very fine, 
and the majestic Sierra Nevada seemed 
Iinpending over us. , 

The Moors certainly paid less attention 
to the outside of their buildings, and in. 
finitely more to internal beauty, than their 
Christian successors. The most striking 
ohject which presents itself upon entering 
the first court is a marble fountain, in 
the middle, with apartments at each end, 
which are supported by pillars of the 
same substance, in a very peculiar style 
of architecture. From these I passed, 
with much delight and wonder, through 
various apartments of exquisite beauty. 
The most remarkable parts of the build. 
ing are the hall of ambassadors, the court 
of lions, the hall of the two sisters, that 
of the Abencerraxes, the royal baths, 
and the queen’s dressing-room, all of 
which are paved with marble, and have 
pillars of the same substance, supporting 
arches of the pure Arabic form, adorned 
with stucco, and a species of porcelain, 
the colouring and gilding of which, after 
a period of five hundred years, have a 
freshness and brilliancy equal to the best 
English or French China, 

The hall of Ambassadors is a square 
of forty feet, eighty feet in height, with 

nine windows, opening upon balconies, 


from which the views ef the surrounding 


country are extremely fine, The ingey 
tions, which are in Arabic, are worked 
in porcelain, with exquisite skill, 5 
to unite with the stucco orniineds 
which every where abound; they em. 
rally consist of those expressions A 
customary with the Mahomedans, The 
cieling Is very beautifully inlaid With 
wood of various colours, and is adore 
witha number of gold and silver orn. 
ments, in the form of circles, crowns, and 
stars. 

_ The court of the lions is the most str. 
ing part of this edifice; for nothing cay 
excel the effect produced by the corridor 
which surrounds it: one hundred ani 
twenty-eight marble pillars are arranged 
for the support of the arches on which 
the upper apartments of the palace res, 
In a manner at once pleasing and imagni. 
ficent. In the centre of the court a larg 
marble fountain is placed, which is sup 
ported by twelve lions, by no mean 
corresponding to the splendour of the a. 
chitecture. Upon many parts of th 
building there are numerous inscriptions, 
partly in Cufic and partly in Arabic che 
racters; and, in addition to the osual 
pious sentences, others are mingled ia 
praise of the founder of the edifice. On 
the fountain one was pointed out, the 
translation of which is, * Blessed be be 
who gave to the prince Mahomed a he 
bitation, which by its beauty may sere 
as a model for all dwellings.” 

On one side of the court is the hall of 
the two sisters, the ornaments of which 
are similar to that of the ambassador’. 
It is remarkable only for two marbie 
slabs, which form part of the floor, ant 
measure fourteen feet in length, and % 
ven in breadth, surrounded with Cui 
and Arabic inscriptions. he hall 
the Abencerraxes, which is on the op 
posite side, is so called from a vulg 
tradition, that thrrty-two members 0 
that distinguished family were murde 
by the King Abu Abdallah in this apar 
ment; a tradition so firmly believed by 
our guide, that he shewed us the marks 
of their blood in the marble fountain, ® 
assured us, most solemoly, that no ence 
vour had ever been able to remove! 
statis. The hall of the Abencerrar® 
partakes of the same species of as 
which is so conspicuous in the other ap* 
ments. * , 

The baths are most beautifully fnishe 
are lighted from the top, and chs 
every convenience and luxury which 
racterises the peculiar taste of t 


These baths, on account of aa : 
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ablations required by the Mahomedan 
religion, constituted the most important 

art of the royal palace, and no pains 
have been spared to render them mag- 
nificent. The queen’s dressing room is 
decorated like the other apartments, but 
js much more profusely ornamented with 
gilding and porcelain. In one part of 
the floor a pesforated marble slab is in- 
serted, through which it is said perfumes 
were conveyed. But Argote, an author 
who has paid great attention to Arabian 
antiquities, thinks that this chamber was 
an oratory, and not a dressing room, 

The number of apartments in this 
palace of enchantment is very consider. 
able, and I should be fearful of fatiguing 
you if I attempted to describe them, 
The character of the whole 1s su remote 
from all the objects to which we are ac- 
customed, that the impressions of wouder 
and delight which it has excited, wiil 
afford me the most pleasing recollections 
during the remainder of my life. This 
noble palace, however, is hastening to 
decay, and, without repairs, to which 
the finances of Spain are inadequate, it 
willin a few years be a pile of ruins ; 
its voluptuous apartments, its stately co- 
lumns, and its lofty walls, will be mingled 
together, and no memorial be left in 
Spain of a people who once governed the 
Peninsula, 

The Alhambra was the general resi- 
dence of the Moorish kings; but during 
the intense heat of summer they usually 
removed to another palace in a higher 
situation, on an opposite hill called the 
(reneraliffe, which I have visited. . The 
floors of the rooms are of marble, and 
have streams of the clearest water rushing 
through them. A garden adjoining is 
enriched with orange, lemon, and cyprus, 
trees, and abounds in crystal fountains, 
transparent pools, aud shady groves. Of 
late years it has been inhabited by a no- 
bleman, who has added some inodern 
comforts to the ancient luxuries; and 
though he no longer resides there, it is 
much frequented by the inhabitants of 
the city, who repair to it with their pro- 
visions, and hold their convivial meetings 
10 halls which rival in coolness and beauty 
the most voluptuous palaces of Asia. 


THE BRIDGE OF RONDA. 


Among the various things which have 
attracted my attention in Spain, none 
have excited so much admiration as the 
singular situation of this city, the river 
Guadiaro which encircles it, and the 
bridges which cownect it with its su- 
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burbs. Itis placed on a rock, with cliffs, 
either perpendicular and abrupt towards 
the river, or with broken cragys, whose 
Jutting pronmnences, having a little seil, 
have been planted with orange and fig 
trees. A fissure in this rock, of great 
depth, surrounds the city on three sides, 
and at the bottom of the fissure the river 
rushes along with impetuous rapidity, 
Two bridges are constructed over the 
fissure ; the first is a single arch, resting 
on the rocks on the two sides, the height 
of which from the water is one hundred 
and twenty feet. The river descends 
from this to the second bridge, whilst 
the rocks on each side as rapidly increase 
in height; so that from this second 
bridge to the water, there is the asto- 
nishing height of two hundred and eighty 
feet. The highest tower in Spain, the 
Giralda in Seville, or the Monument near 
London Bridge, if they were placed on 
the water, might stand under this stu- 
pendous arch, without their tops reaching 


to it, 


The mode of constructing this bridge 
is no less surprising than the situation in 
which it is placed, and its extraordinary 
elevation; itis a single arch of one hun- 
dred and ten feet in diameter ; it is sup- 
ported by solid pillars of masonry, built 


from the bottom of the river, about fife © 


teen feet in thickness, which are fixed 
into the solid rock on both sides, and on 
which the ends of the arch rest; other 
pillars are built to support these principal 
ones, which are connected with them by 
other small arches. 

It is impossible to convey an adequate 
idea of it: from below it appears sus- 
pended in the air; and when upon the 
bridge, the river beneath appears no 
longer a mighty torrent, but resembles a 
rippling brook. When standing en the 
bridge, the optical delusion is very sine 
gular: the torrent of water appears to 
run yp a hill towards the bridge, and the 
same phenomenon takes place when 
viewed in either direction. 

SPAXISH PEASANTRY. 

Having observed much of the manners 
and character of the Spanish peasantry, 
more especially within the last fourteen 
days, I feel I should not be doing them 
‘ustice were I to abstain from ag 
of them according to my Impressions. 
have given some account of their figures 
and countenances, and though both are 
good, Ido not think them equal to their 
dispositions. There is acivilitytustrangers, 
and an easy style of behaviour, fansliar 


to this class of Spanish society, which 
is 
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is very remote from the churlish and 
dwkward manners of the English and 
German peasantry. Their sobriety and 
évidurance of fatigue are very remarkable ; 
and there is a constant cheerfulness in 
their demeanour, which strongly prepos- 
gesses a stranger in their favour, This 
cheerfulness is displayed in singing either 
antient ballads, or songs which they com- 
pose as they sing, with all the facility of 
the Italian improvisatori. One of their 
Songs varying in words, according to the 
skill of the singer, has a termination to 
éertain verses, which says, “ that, as 
Ferdinand has no wife, he shall marry 
the King of England’s daughter.” Some 
of these songs relate to war or chivalry, 
and many to gallantry and love: . the 
Tatter not always expressed in the most 
decorous Japguage, according to our 
ideas. 

The agility of the Spaniards in leaping, 
climbing, and walking, has been a con- 
stant subject of admiration to our party. 
We have frequently known a man on 
foot start from a town with us, who were 
well mounted, and continue his journey 
with such rapidity as to reach the end of 
the stage before us, and announce our 
arrival with officious civility. A servant 
hkewise, whom we hired at Malaga, has 
kept pace with us on foot ever since; 
and though not more than seventeen 
years of age, he seems incapable of being 
fatigued by walking. I have heard the 
agility of the Spanish peasants, and their 
power of enduring fatigue, attributed to 
a custom, which, though it may proba- 
Bly have nothing to do with the cause, 
deserves noticing from its singularity. 
A young peasant never sleeps on a bed 
till he is married; before that event he 
rests on the floor in his cloaths, which be 
never takes off but for purposes of clean- 
liness: and during the greater part of the 

ear it is a matter of indifference whether 

e sleep under a roof or in the open air. 

I have remarked that though the Spa- 
niards rise very early, they generally keep 
Jate hours, and seem most lively and 
alert at midnight: this may be attributed 
to the heat of the weather during the day, 
and to the custom of sleeping after their 
meal at noon, which is so general, that 
the towns and villages appear quite ¢e- 
serted from one till four o’clock. The 
Jabours of the artificer, and the attention 
of the shopkeeper, are suspended during 
those hours; and the doors and windows 
of the latter are as closely shut as at 
wight. or on a holiday, 


hough the Spanish peasantry treat 
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évery man they meet with politenes 
they expect an equal return of Civility: 
and to pass them without the usual ex, 
— » “ Vaja usted con Dios,” or 
uting them without bestowing on them 
the title of Cabaleros, would be risi 
an msult from people who, though cin 
and even polite, are nota littl 

of their claims to reciprocal atteutions, 
I have been informed, that most of the 
domestic virtues are strongly felt, and 
practised, by the peasantry; and thats 
degree of parental, filial, and fraternal, 
atlection is observed among them, whieh 
is Exceeded in no other countrys Ihare 
already said sufficient of their religion; 
it ts a subject on which they feel the 
greatest pride. To suspect them of he, 
resy, orof being descended from a Mow 
ora Jew, would be the most unpardom 
able of all offences ; but their laxity with 
respe ‘t to matrimonial fidelity, it mos 
be acknowledged, is a stain upon their 
character; which, though common, ap 
pears wholly irreconcileable with the ge 
neral morality of the Spanish character, 
They are usually fair and honourable in 
their dealings; and a foreigner is les 
subject to imposition in Spain than in apy 
other country I have visited. 


GENERAL CASTANOS, 


The celebrity of this officer entitles 
him to more than a casual notice, and 
the conduct of the Junta towards him 
would stamp indelible disgrace on thet 
body, even if their other follies, and [ 
fear, in some instances, their treachery, 
could be forgotten. Castanos was com 
mander of the Spanish army before Gib- 
raltar during the last war. His polite. 
ness, his respect for the English nator, 
and his friendship for many individual 
within this garrison, created a degree uf 
civility between the two hostile armies, 
which, though formerly common, gare 
such umbrage to the French ambassador, 
who at that time raled the cabinet of 
Madrid, that repeated orders were sent 
to Castanos, to suffer no kind of inter. 
course between the garrison and the cot 
tinent. These orders Castanos treated 
with as much attention as was necestal 
to screen him from disgrace, but “oh 
adhered to that ‘line of conduct = 
had been customary between civilize 
nations, as far as his power, and the Je 
lous feelings of those who ruled bis 
vernment, would allow. 

When the conduct of Buonaper* 
roused the Spanish nation to oppose 


mandates, Castanos was amoug “ 
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to foster the rising spirit of the people. 
Unauthorised by any superior power, 
and animated solely by the patriotism of 
his own feelings, he opened a negociation 
with Sir Hew Dalrymple, then governor 
of Gibraltar, secured a supply o! troops 
and stores, and obtained trom Lord Col- 
lingwood permission to dispatch officers 
by the Adriatic sea, to convey intelli- 
geuce of the passing events to the Aus- 
trian government. These arrangements 
were settled previously to the first move. 
ments of insurrection in. Seville; and 
when the revolution was completed, and 
the newly invested government in that 
city sent their secretary to ascertain if 
supplies could be furnished from Gibral. 
tar, they learnt with surprise and plea- 
sure, that the patriotic general had anti- 
cipated their wishes, and had arranged 
with the British commander every pre- 
paration and assistance which their situa~ 
tion demanded, This proof of patriotism 
was too unequivocal to leave a doubt on 
any mind; and Castanos, by the voice 
of the couatry, was invested with the 
command of an army to oppose the 
troops of France, which, under Dupont 
and Vedel, were hastening by forced 
marches to occupy Seville, and reduce 
Cadiz. 

Castanos collected the few regular 
troops in the district, organized the citi- 
gens, who, at the sacred call of their 
country, crowded to. his standard, and, 
with a rapidity and vigour which has not 
since been displayed, fought and cap- 
tured the first invading army of this for- 
midable enerny. So long as heroism and 
Patriotism shall continue to attract the 
praises of mankind, so long as history 
shall transmit to futurity the brightest 
triumphs of liberty, so long will the field 
of Baylen and the fame of Castanos be 
admired by posterity. This is the 
brightest spot in the records of Spanish 
contests, and may be dwelt upon with 
pleasure, amid the dreary scenes that 
surround it. O sisicomnia! But the 
Success, though not the merit, of Casta. 
nos, had here its termination. 

The Central Junta, induced by his 
popularity, conferred on the hero of 

avien the command of the army of the 
centre, hut basely deceived him with 
assurances of placing 75,000 men under 
his command; when he reached the 
army he found scarcely 26,000 collected, 
and those were without stores or provi- 
Sions, and badly clothed. With this in- 
sufficient force, he had to defend a line 
¢Xtending from Tudela to Logrono, of 


more than fifty miles in length, and te 
resist the army of France, increased 
newly arrived reinforcements to 120,000 
men, with one hundred and seventy 
pieces of cannon, led by the most expe- 
rienced generals, and commanded hy 
Buonaparte im person, The calamities 
which followed were such as nught nates 
rally have been expected, and were not 
the fault of the general, but uf those whe 
equipped so insutlicient an army, and 
weakly conceived that they had prepared 
a force equal to the defence of the ktuge 
dom. 
SPANISH COLONIES. 

The American dominions of Spain 
contain a population of twelve miilion 
souls; of these, two thirds are the abo 
rigines of the continent, whose ancestors, 
after the conquest of the country, became 
subjects of Spain, converts to its religion, 
and obedient to its laws; and the present 
race is so familiarized to the mauners and 
language of the conquefors, as only to be 
distinguished by their complexion and 
features; there are indeed sume parts 
where the Indian race is more insulated, 
and in others totally unmixed with Spa- 
niards; these, however, are only excep- 
tions to the general description, The 
negro slaves are a small body, in mang 

arts not one tenth, in others, as in the 

ingdom of New Granada and in Cink, 
not a twentieth part of the inhabnants; 
but in the islands, and in Venezuela, the 
proportion is much greater. The sexual 
intercourse betwixt the Spaniards and 
the Indian and Negro race, has been 
always more considerable than in the co- 
lonies founded by Engiand; and hence 
has arisen a moch greater proportion of 
those mixed races denominated Mustees 
and Mulattoes, whe, after mixing with 
the descendants of Europeans fur three 
generations, acquire the name, and he- 
come entitled to the privileges of Spas 
niards. Hence, though in the tables of 
Spanish American population, the Spae 
niards are estimated as one sixth of the 
whole people, in the estimation are ine 
cluded those of the mixed race who enjoy 
the rightsof Evropeans. 

The Seuntanty 0st divided into the 
Creoles and the natives of Europe ; and 
the latter are understood to amount to 
one twentieth of the former, or one hun 
dred and twentieth part of the whole po- 

ulation. Yet to this small body was 
entrusted the sole power of the governe 
nent. ‘I'he most lucrative offices in the 
state, and the best benefices in the church, 


were filled by them, whilst the Creoles, 
nauves 
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natives of the soil, and possessed -of the 
largest property, were kept in a state of 
comparative deyradation. The policy of 
the court of Spain had prevented the in- 


tercourse of all foreigners with their colo-_ 


nies, a prohibition which, having been 
adopted by the other European nations, 
was not a subject of complaint, ull the 
jndependence of British America excited 
the eager desire for privileges similar to 
those which their neighbours enjoyed : 
this desire was increased by the situae 
tion in which they were placed by the 
long- protracted war with England, during 
the continuance of which, the difficulty 
of maintaining an intercourse with the 
mother country was $9 great, as to sepas 
rate them from ail but casual connec- 
tion, : 

The same policy which forbade inter- 
course with foreigners, was extended to 
their agriculture and their mines. .To 
sustain the vinevards and olive-gardens 
of Spain, the inbabitants of Ameriea to 
the eastward of the Audes, were prohi- 
bited from making wine or oil, and to 
promote the manufactures of the parent 
state, the smines of iron and lead with 
which the country abounds, were for- 
bidden to be explored; and so far were 
these restrictions carried, that in some 
instances they were forbidden to navigate 
their finest rivers. 

The numerous tribes of Indians com- 
plained bitterly of the capitation tax, not 
so much from its amount, as from the 
great power it gave to the individuals who 
collected it, and who ruled each district, . 
to remove them from their native towns 
to distant places, as well as to practise 
various other oppressions. 

The embers of insurrection, which had 
been smothered in Santa Fee de Bogota 
and in Caraccas, were not extinguished, 
and an unshapen mass of discontent was 
gradually, but silently, increasing in every 
part of Spanish America, at the period 
when Buonaparte, by his attempt to ses 
eure the throne of Spain to his family, 
created the revolution, and excited feel- 
ings in the breast of every man who spoke 
the language of Spain, which have hi- 
therto frustrated kis expectations. - The 
flame ot liberty which bad spread through 
the peninsula, was quickly extended to 
America, where the whole continent, as 
it animated by a common soul, reitera- 
ted vows of attachment to Spain, de. 
nounced threats of vengeance to the 
agents of France; and opened an inter- 
course with the celonies of England, 
without waiting for the formalities of 


peace. Their internal complaints 
silenced, and Creoles, Spaniards an 
Tudians, forgetting every former a, 
sity, vied only with each other ig the 
strongest demonstrations of hatred 
France, and the firmest resolutions 
support the cause of the monarch whom 
Buonaparte had insulted and de 
When the revolution broke out in Spain 
and that kingdom was ruled by Provig, 
cial Juntas, none of those bodies Claimed 
the right of legislating for America; none 
of them affected to exercise sovereignty 
over that country, or deemed themselvg 
more entitled to such power than tp 
authority over their brethren in the ad 
joining provinces. They were bodies 
formed by the will of the people of 
Spain, the emergency of whose affairs 
justified such a choice; but in no legiti 
mate sense were they, or did they alfect 
to be, the sovereigns of Spain and of the 
Jndies. When the necessities of the 
country led to the formation of the Cen. 
tral Junta, that body, composed of and 
delegated by these provincial assemblies, 
was certainly entitled to no power be 
yond that which its constituents them. 
selves possessed, and therefore bad no 
right to consider the Americans in any 
other light than as fellow citizens, and 
not subjects. When the Central Junta 
assumed the name, and aftected to em 
ercise the rights, of the captive Ferdinand, 
the language used towards America was 
flattering and soothing; promises were 
made, that their complaints should be 
attended to, their grievances redressed, 
and their privileges extended; that the 
Cortes should be assembled, in whict 
America, no longer as a colony, butas 
an integral part of Spain, should be re 
presented by deputies chosen from itself, 
These promises, though perhaps made 
with sincere intentions, were not realised; 
and, when the imbecile body which made 
them was dispersed, America was lelt 
without one effort having been made we 
its favour, or any attention having bees 
paid to its situation. ’ 
The patriotism of America never Te 
laxed; the difficulties of Spain, 
of damping the ardour of that county 
only stimulated it to still further efforts 
and millions of dollars from Mexico * 
Peru were poured into the treasuly 
the parent state. 
During the course of the past yea . 
every change of circumstances in Europt 
the Junta has constantly directed ” 
views to the retention of the depe heit 
and of the monopoly of America on 
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system has been shewn in the appoint- 
ment of such men to the different offices 
of authority, both civil and military, as 
were most servilely Uevoted to their in- 
terest. Wenegas, who first ingratiated 
hinself with this corporation, by sub- 
mitting to their authority whilst it was 
yet in embryo, has been rewarded by 
the highest appointment to which a sub- 
ject, in any country, ever was promoted, 
The viceroy of Mexico is almost an abso. 
lute sovereign over five millions of people, 
and enjoys arevenue commensurate to 
his power; and this has been the rich 
reward of his subserviency to the views 
of the Junta of Cadiz. Alava -has been 
appointed to command in Cuba; and 
the officers of the navy, for the different 
stations in America, have been selected 
from among those who have entered most 
cordially into the feelings of Cadiz. 

Attempts to enforce authority, by 
those who are destitute of power, always 

terminate in their own disgrace; and the 
futile endeavours to obstruct all inter- 
course with Caraccas and with Buenos 
Ayres have only served to render the 
European government more contempti- 
ble in the eyes of the Americans, and to 
white those people more firmly together. 

Nothing can be more absurd, or more 
unjust, than the expectation, that the 
extensive territories, peopled by Spa- 
niards, in the western hemisphere, should 
subinit to the Cortes; who, whilst they 
are assembled within the defences of 
Cadiz, can never be supposed to act but 
in consequences of impulses given to 
them by the Junta of that city. The 
people of America are not represented in 
the Cortes, for the suppleans, purporting 
to be representatives of that country, 
were not chosen by them; nor have 
they in general any common feelings with 
them; and if they could, by any strained 
conception, be cunsidered as their repre- 
Ecnitatives, it is scarcely to be expected 
that, whilst the whole assembly is noto- 
riously under the influence of Cadiz, the 
Americans will obey the orders which 
may emanate from such a source. 

[t is impossible to look across the Ate 
lantic without feeling the keenest anxiety, 
and entertaining the most painful appre- 
hensions, that a civil war, of no ordinary 
degree of ferocity, may spread itself over 
that interesting country, and long con- 
tinue to desolate its tairest provinces ; 
that, in the contest between the Euro- 
peans and the Creoles, the wild bands.of 
Indians may be called in as auxiliaries by 
the weaker party, and scenes of horror 
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and desolation be produced, at the prose 
pect of wh:ch humanity shudders. 

In viewing, however, the present si. 
tuation of affairs in Spanish America, it 
Is some consolation to know, that, among 
none of the parties which agitate that 
country, 1s there any tendency to cone 
ciation with France; that the detesta- 
tion of her politics, aud the animosity te 
her name, pervades all ranks and classes 
of society; and if any of the otlicers, who 
have been placed in authority by the 
Junta, should hereafter, in the event of 
Cadiz being captured, wish to retain a 
connection with that city, when under 
French dominion, the universal voice of 
the people would frustrate their views, 
and probably visit them with all the se- 
verity of popular vengeance, 

The part which Great Britain should 
act in this critical situation is, of ail 
others, the most difficult to point out, 
The Creoles are the avowed friends of 
British intercourse, and look to this 
country for support and protection: the 
Europeans, without any hostile feelings, 
are probably more solicitous to preserve 
their superior privileges than to cultivate 
an intercourse with us, and, perhaps, 
the anxiety discovered by the Crevies 
for British connection, may make their 
opponents more averse to it. If we in- 
terfere prematurely, we may produce 
incalculable mischief to the cause of the 
Peninsula; and if we delay too lung, we 
shall be the means of increasing and pro- 
longing the sufferings of America, It 
requires the utmost consideration, and 
the coolest judgment, to give a right im- 
pulse co the affairs of Spanish America ; 
and I trust those whose duty it is to direct 
the impulse, will act in such a manner 
as to lead to the tranquillity of that coun- 
try, to healing its divisions, and to a 
lasting and beneficial connection with 


Great Britain. 
—— 
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SPAIN, ° 
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Str Joun Carr’s merits as a writer 
of travels are already known and valued 
by those who are susceptible of gratth- 
cation in the pursuitsof literature. Since 
the similar productions of Dr. Moore, we 
have had no works to vie with these of 
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the victim of envy and misanthropy, con- 
fesses his obligation to this gentleman for 
aseries of important information and rati- 
onalamusement. His tourin Spain exhi- 
bits a lively portrait of the characters, man- 
ners, and public feelings, of the Spaniards 
at a time when every thing that regards 
them is so interesting to humanity. Of 
the merits of his work our readers may 
form some estimate, by the interesting 
extracts given beneath; in justice how- 
ever to the author, we feel it proper to 
state, that we have not made our selec- 
tions as specimens of his skill, in de- 
scription and narration, but as passages 
which contain information likely, in @ 
more particular manner, to interest our 
readers. We hope the author will, ere 
long, publish an account of the con- 
tinuance of his voyage te Sardinia, Sicily, 
and Malta; places which have a strong 
hold on that curiosity, which his pen ard 
pencil are so well able to gratify. 
THE.SPANISH LADIES. 

In the evening we walked upon the 
Alameda, so called from alamo, a poplar. 
This is the name of a promenade, with 
which every town of any consideration 
in Spain, is embellished. It is certainly 
a very agreeable walk, commanding on 
one side a fine view of the sea. The 
seats with which it 1s.furnished are of 
stone, and handsome; but the trees in- 
tended for its ornament, show by their 
wretched appearance, how unpropitious 
to their growth is their marine situation. 
Here [ had an opportunity of seeing the 


Andalusian ladies to-the greatest ad-. 


vantage, in that portion of their ancient 
costume which they never fail to assuine 
whenever they go abroad. This dress is 
composed of the mantilla, or veil, which 
amongst the higher orders is usually of 
black gauze, and sometimes of lace, and 
descends froin the head, to which it is 
fastened, over the back and arms, is just 
crossed in front, and then falls very 
gracefully a little below the knee, the 
monilio or jacket, and petticoat, called 
in Andalusia, the saya; and in other 
provinces, the basquina; both black and 
generally of silk, uncer which usually 
appear two pretty feet, dressed in wh.te 
silk stockings and shoes. To these lat- 


ter articles of dress, the Spanish ladies 
pty much attention. The gala dress of 
the ladies was formerly very fine and 
preposterous, and frequently descended 
from generation to generation; at mar- 
ringes this dress was often let out to the 
humble classes. The grace and majesty 






of their walk, in which the Spanish 
take great pride, never fail to excite 
admiration of every foreigner: but, 

to tell, whenever they dregs after 
English fashion, or as they call jt 
cuerpo, of which they are very fond, « 
vulgar waddle supersedes the bewitch;, 
movements they display in their nating 
attires Nor ought the skill with which 
they use the fan, a much larger instr, 
ment than that carried by our ladies, ty 
be passed over. It is scarcely ever oy 
of their hands; they manage it with’the 
most fascinating dexterity. To the fay 
thus used by some of the Andalusian 
ladies, a beautiful couplet of the lae 
Rev. Mr. Homer, might be applied: 


Go fan miscall’d! go seek a better name, 
Thou can’st not cool, thou only can’st in 
flame. 


Little girls, scarcely twice the height of 
a fan, are also completely at home in the 
management of one. At first, the uni 
versal blackness of the female dress pr» 
duces rather a melancholy effect; buts 
stranger soon becomes accustomed to it, 
and finds it productive of a  thonsand 
avreeable sensations. A beautiful Spanish 
lady is never seen to so much advantage 
as in this dress, which however is imme 
diately laid aside when she enters her 
house. The Spanish women in general 
dress for the street, and upon their retum 
home, take off their good clothes, sulk 
stockings, and white shoes, and display 
an appearance for which even the effects 
of a sultry climate can scarcely offer avy 
apology. ‘They also seem to think that 
there is no charm in clean teeth, which 
they corrode and render offensive at a 
early age, by immoderately eating sweet- 
meats and confectionary, and by the less 
feminine indulgence of occasional smok- 
ing. . A tooth-brush they never think of 
using; and I knew a British captam 
was considered as a great coxcomb 
several ladies at Cadiz, because that 
instrument was found in his dressing: 
case. When a lady walks out, she # 
always followed by a female servam, 
attired in the dress I have befure de 
scribed, but of coarser materials, ~ 
rying an enormous green fan m Mf 
hand. This attendant is in gene +e 
and ugly, especially if her mustress 
young and handsome. I at first reg 
the servant as a duenna, but soon 
that a guardian so offensive, — 
often acted as the insidious tool of Jee 


lousy, had long been withdrawn} a 
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that these female attendants are now the 

mere appendages of a little excusable 

pride. 
AN ICE-HOUSE. 

From the Alameda, we were invited to 
an ice-house, called a neveria, the largest 
and most fashionable jn the city, and 
frequented by ladies of the highest rank. 
In the rooms, which were brilliantly illu- 
miuated by patent lamps, supplied with 
vegetable oil, which produces no smoke, 
we saw much of the national character, 
They were very crouded. Some were 
drinking agras, a delightful beverage 
made of the juice expressed from the un- 
ripe grape and the tendrils, iced. I am 
surprized that this has not been manu- 
factured in Eugland, where the out-door 
grapes are scarcely fit for any other pur- 
pose: some were drinking iced punch, 
liqueurs, &c. but ail the male visitors 
were, or had been, smoking. Upon the 
tables which were of marble, small pans 
of charcoal fire were placed, at whieh the 
smokers kindled their cigars. In Spain, 
every male smokes. The general, the 
soldier, the judge, the criminal, and even 
the lover, breathes out all the tenderness 
of his soul in puffs of genuine Havannah: 
in short, it is as natural to expect smoke 
from the mouth of a Spaniard, as from 
the top of a tavern chimney. The Ha- 
vannah cigar is the most aromatic, and 
soinetimes costs as much as sixpence. 
The lower orders enjoy a cheaper sort, 
by cutting the tobacco leaf fine, and roll- 
ing itin a small piece of paper; this is 
frequently passed from mouth to mouth, 
with more cordial sociality than attention 
to cleanliness. I have seen beggars 
crawl under the tables to pick the rem~- 
nants of burning cigars, which had been 
consumed so low, that the fingers of the 
smoker could hold them no longer. Every 
Spaniard is -provided with a flint and 
steel; and, for tinder, he uses a fibrous 
vegetable from South America, called by 
the French, amadon. Gentlemen carry 
these instruments so necessary for their 
felicity in small cases, resembling bank- 
note pocket-books. In the streets, little 
boys levy small contributions by carrying 
a burning rope-match to light the cigars 
of passengers ; and I saw suspended from 
the doors of several shops, a thick piece 
ot lighted rope, for the purpose of a si- 
milar accommodation. A present of 


Havannah Cigarros is, to a Spaniard, a 

very high compliment indeed, and se- 

cures his affections as fully as a-good 

dinner does those of an Englishman. 
Montuty Maa, No, 215. 


The govermnent has of course not failed 
to render tobacco a very lucrative source 
of revenue, and has reserved to itself the 
right of disposing of it. To government, 
in a@ thoroughly prepared state, it vosts 
about two reals, or five-pence, per pound, 
and by them it is résold to the public at 
fifty reals, or ten shillings, per pound, and 
often at a still more exorbitant price, 
Some English writers have asserted, that 
the Spanish ladies smoke; and, though I 
saw no instances of it, 1 was well assured 
that the custom partially obtains amongst 
them, Smoking forms the chief, per. 
haps the only, excess of the Spaniard. 
It is a very rare sight to see him intox- 
icated. His own wines are very light, 
and he frequently cannot afford to indulge 
even in them, 
THE NEROINE OF SARAGOSSA. 

Tt was with infinitely more gratification 
that I was introduced by Brigadier- 
general Doyle, an Irish officer in the 
Spanish service, to the celebrated Au- 
gustina Zaragoza, who, it will be remein- 
bered by all who have perused Mr. 
Vaughan’s- very interesting narrative of 
the siege of Saragoza (Saragossa), by her 
valour, elevated herself to the highest 
rank of heroines, during the first siege 
of that illustrious, but unfortunate, city, 
in the month of June, 1808. 

In the second siege, some particulars 
of which I shall hereafter relate, she sure 
passed her former achievements. Au- 
gustina appeared to be of the age which 
Mr. Vaughan has assigned to her, about 
twenty-three when I saw her. She was 
neatly dressed in the black mantilla, 
Her complexion was a light olive, her 
countenance soft and pleasing, and her 
manners, which were perfectly feminine, 
were easy and ‘engaging. Upon the 
sleeve of one of her arms she wore three 
embrvidered badges of distinction, com~ 
meinorative of three distinguished acts 
of her intrepidity. Brigadier-general 
‘Doyle told me, that she never talked of 
her own brilliant exploits, but always 
spoke with animation of the many she 
saw displayed by others in those memo- 
rable sieges. These insignia of military 
merit had’ been conferred upon her by 
her illustrious commander, General 
Joseph Palafox. The day before I was 
introduced to this extraordinary female, 
she had been entertained at a dinner 
given by Admiral Purvis on board of his 
gay-ship. The etree I receiwed 
from an officer who was present; as she 
received a pension from government, 
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and also the py of an artilleryman, the 
admiral considered her as a military cha- 
racter, and, much to his credit, received 
her with the honours of that profession. 
Upon her reaching the deck, the marines 
were drawn up and manceuvred before 
her: she appeared quite at home, re- 
garded the: with a steady eye, and spoke 
in terms of adiniration of their neatness, 
and soldier-like appearance. Upon ex- 
amining the guns, she observed of one of 
them, with the satisfaction with which 
other women would speak of a cap: 
“my gun,” alluding to the one with 
which she effected considerable havock 
amongst the French at Zaragoza, “ was 
not so nice and clean as this.” She was 
drinking her coffee when the evening gun 
fired: its discharge seemed to electrify 
her with delight: she sprang out of the 
cabin upon the deck, and attentively 
listened to the reverberation of its sound. 
In the evening, she joined in the dance 
with the rest of the company, and dis- 
played a good ear for music, and consi- 
derable natural gracefulness. The sai- 
lors, as it may be supposed, were uncom- 
mouly pleased with her. Some were 
overheard to say with an hearty oath, 
“*T hope they will do something for her, 
she ought to have plenty of prize-moncy: 
she is of the right sort.” =~ ) 
So much envy does merit always ex- 
cite, that there were many in Cadiz, and 
men too, who coldly calied this young 
heroine, the artillerywoman; and obe 
served, that they should soon have no- 
.thing but battalions of women in the 
field, instead of attending to their do- 
mestic concerns, if every romantic female 
was rewarded and commissioned as Au- 
gustina had been. Base detractors! 
happy would it have been for your coun- 
try, if many of your soldiers and most of 
your chiefs, had acted with the undaunted 
intrepidity and unshaken patriotisin of 
this young female! The interest of my 
interview with her was much increascd 
by the following circumstance: Brigadier. 
general Dovie was relating to her the 
deplorable state to which Palafox had 
been reduced just before and after he 
fell into the hands of the enveny, in the 
second siege ¢ she listened to him with 
the must anxious attention. “ Ah! Au. 
gustina,” said he, “now attend to the 
dant letters of your fricnd, hero, and ge- 
weral; he will speak to vou through 
thein.” Tle then read to her some eae 
alfecting letters written to Brigadier. 
general Doyle, a short time before, aud 
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after, the surrender, which he aftern, 


translated to me, and of which the fy 
lowing are translated copies; 


‘6 Zaragoza, February 7, 1809, 
*¢ My dearest friend and brother, 


“T have just received your letter, by 
no one comes to my assistance on a 
side: you, however, know me well: yoy 
know I will sooner die than cover myve 
with disgrace. But if you do net bel 
me, what am I todo? Ab! my friend 
this thought does indeed afflict me: by 
I want not courage to die for the presen. 
vation of my honour: if you do not com 
quickly, very quickly, receive the lag 
embraces of your dearest friend and bro. 
ther! Sufficient that I say to you, my 
tried friend. (These three words are in 
English.) ‘The bearer* of this will tel 
you—Ah! my friend! my brother!” 
It may be proper here to observe, that 
the line of service in which Brigadier 
genera! Doyle was principally ‘engaged, 
was that of collecting information of the 
movements of the enemy, and furnishi 
succours to the patriotic troops of Spain, 
a species of service for which the general, 
by his activity, zeal, address, and local 
knowledge, was eminently qualified. 
He made every exertion to send succours 
to the brave Arragonese in their re 
nowned city, but without success. A 
dreadful pestilential fever broke out 
amongst them. Owing to excess of 
fatigue, and the desperate condition of 
himself and his heroic comrades, Palafox 
became delirious, and when the French 
entered Zaragoza; was unable to make 
any arrangements for his personal safetr. 
Augustina caught the pestilence, which 
was incumbertng the streets with its "1 
tims. She bad too much distingoished 
herself net to attract the notice of the 
French, 
removed to an hospital, where, as § 
was considered to he dying of the feren 
her guard paid but little awention her. 
Hlowever, her good constitutian begat 
triumph over this cruel malady, 4 
finding she was but little warched, she 
contrived to elude the centinel, and m4 
manner as extraordinary as the rest 
her exploits, escaped the enemgy 
joined several of her friends, who 
fled to the patriots, in perfect sale). 
ee 
* This man was a priest, who with 
address, and at the imminent peril of his hts 
contrived to quit Zaragoza, a 
gadier-general Doyle with this le Ge oer 





She was made. prisoner, avd. 
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General Doyle then read another, the turned round, and, drawing her sabre, 
jast note but one, he had at that time with great calmness, but determination, 
received trom Palafox: it was written at told him, that if he followed her another 
Pamplona, to which place he had been step, she would cut him down. The de« 
removed by the enemy in his way to sire of this gay, but not gallant, Lothario, 
Paris, and was dated March 13. “ My was instantly turned into fear, and he 
dearest Doyle, my friend, my brother, fled from the object of hig wishes, as fast 
fur God’s sake send me by the bearer, or as his legs could carry him. She was 
by letter on Bayonne, some money. proceeding to Seville, to be presented to 
You know how long a journey is before the Central Junta, for the purpose of 
me, and the moment will arrive wheal soliciting a higher appointment in the 
shall beg charity. This is the only com- patriotic arimy.* 

fort I can now receive from your good ASPECT OF THE COUNTRY. 

heart. My dearest friend they have Our ride to Seville was four leacues, 
rubbed me to the very shirt. Adieu, and continued for the greatest part over 
adieu, adi#u!”"—The face of Augustina, a dreary, bladeless, tlat, plain, then 
which, as [ have observed, is remarkable parched up, but which im the winter js 
for its sweetness, assumed a mingled ex- i: several parts overflown by the Gua- 
pression of commiseration for her hero, dalquivir: this was a short cut, and out 
and revenge against his enemies. Her of the high road. So barren was the 
eves, naturally soft, flashed with peculiar scene, thatthe only objects which excited 
fire and animation; tears roed down notice were several stone wells, which 
her cheeks, and clasping her hands, as frequently appear, for the purpose of 
the last word, “ adieu” was repeated, supplying troughs with water for the 
she exclaimed ‘* Qh, those base invaders cattle. In the country approaching to 
of my country, those oppressors of its Seville, may be traced some appearance 
best of patriots! should the fate of war ofthe baneful effects of the blind impo- 
place any of them within my power, I licy of the Spaniards in neglecting agri- 
will instantly deliver up their throats to culture, in favour of their sheep. Eny- 
the kmfe.” General Doyle was much land and other countries have been for- 
impressed with the manner in which she merly infested with wolves and: other 
uttered this fierce denunciation, aman- ravenous beasts. Spain may be said to 
ner that can leave but little doubt of her be devoured by the meckest of all ani- 
carrving it into execution, should an op- mals, by sheep, which are permitted to 
portunity offer. . Soon afterwards the riot in and inspoverish a region, which, 
husband of Augustina entered, who had on account of its richness and fertility, 
been severely wounded during the sieges, the ancients in the warmth of imagi- 
accompanied by a youth, a nobleman, nation, determined to have been the 
anda cousin of Palafox: when the se- garden of the Hesperides, and the site of 
cond siege took place, this young man the Elysian fields. It seems to be agreed 
was at coilege, which, upon the irruption by almost all writers on Spain, that the 
ot the French, be abruptly quitted, and, xra of the Mussulman government of 
alter having distinguished himself at Rio that country, was by far the most bril- 
Sico, under General Cuesta,with scarcely liant in its history; and that agricultare 
any money, and little food and cloathing, ———--—-———-— 
he made fis way to Zaragoza, and fought —* The following energetic lines were writ 
under his noble relative with enthusiastic te” Upon this amiable aud intrepid female, 


‘ery ’ by Mr. Joseph Blacker, a distinguished, but, 
gr It doce not often fall to the alas! —— genius, in 4 poem Called 


lot of - i 
. $ of a traveller to meet with occur the Fall of Zaragoza, which, with some 
euces such as I have related, and to see 0) poems, have just been rescued from abe 


@ group of persons, so distinguished for 7: ) by the benevolence of Mr. Pratt. 


their intrepidity aud patriotism. Au- . 
e ie ry Oh! heaven-born heroine, 
Bssuina calls herself the Woman of Za- 7 Augustina, bold heroic maid! 


Tagoza: she occasionally wears thesless Thine is the beauteoys form, but wartior’s 
of the service into which she bas entered, oes 

the artillery, but modestly preserves the Thine the re-animating gen*rous pride, 
petticoat. One evening as she Was 1 ine fam'd Camilia, nobly to dea! forth 
Walking alone in this habit, in one of the Destroying vengeance on thy country's foes; 
Streets of Cadiz, with her sabre by her Back sothe breast of fainting courage cal! 
side, aman attracted by her beauty, fol- ‘he curdling biood, and bid thy brothers, 
lowed her a considerable way, upon armed, 

Which, offended at his impertinence, she Or die or triumph with thee! 
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especially had to deplore the expulsion 
of the Moors. Fruitful as is the soil, 
and propitious to vegetation as is the 
climate of Spain, it is weil known, that 
even at this periud, nearly two-thirds of 
the country is uncultivated. Of. this 
neglect, the vast tracts of land which are 
always kept in pasture for sheep, present 
one of the causes, and one of great mag- 
nitude. 
PLEBOTOMY. 

The Spaniards still continue their en- 
thusiastic veneration for the bleeding 
system of Galen, so laughably satirized 
in the practice of doctor Sangrado, b 
Le Sage. Even to this day, the physi- 
cians and surgeons of Spain are very ig- 
norant. Their recent intercourse with 
the medical staff of England may, per- 
haps,lead totheirimprovement. This igno- 
rance may in a great degree be attributed 
to the superstition of the people, who 
think there is more healing power in a 
saint than a doctor, and that a prayer is 
a panacea for maladies as well as sins. 
This darling operation of biceding is 
usually pertormed either on the hand or 
foot, t believe rarely, ifever, on the arm, 
It is regarded as a neglect of health not 
to be bied several times in the course of 
the year. In Seville, and at Cadiz, I 
saw the hands of several persons tied 
with black ribbon, and found this to be 
the cause. A Spaniard in this city, 
known to a friend of mine, who had been 
bled three times, on the 1st, 2d, and 3d, 
of June preceding my arrival, went for 
fifteen days following into a bath, and 
then considered himself safe from ma- 
Jady for a whole year. He had pursued 
this course for thirty years, during which 
he had never required, or taken an 
medicine. ‘Che Spanisi barbers are 
called sangrados and sacamuelas, on 
account of their being bleeders and 
tooth-drawers. 

GIBRALTAR, 

The excavated batteries, which open 
towards the Spanish lines, and the great 
cavern called the hall of St. George, are 
wonderful efforts of human ingenuity and 
labour. From the stupendous summits 
above these batteries, upwards of one 
thousand three hundred feet high, there 
is a vast and maynificent view of the 
African .coast, including Babary, Fez, 
and Morocco, the Atlantic, the Medi- 
terranean, the town below, the bay with 
its numerous shipping, Algeziras, the 
country behind, the hill from whence the 
Queen of Spain contemplated as a spec- 
tacle the memorable siege of Gibraltar, 
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and on which are traceable 
the.ancient city of Cartea, 


the 
San. Roque, and the lofty semiaaes 
Granada. 


Quiting this spot, I visited one of the 
signal-houses, and, as the levanter. was 
just beginning to blow, 1 had an oppor 
tunity, which an officer who had bee 
nearly three years. on the rock had not 
before niet with, of seeing groups of very 
large monkeys, to whom this wind js 
peculiarly disagreeable, quit their caverns, 
which almost impend over the inacces 
sible crags on the eastern side, and, 


the ruins of 


y having. ascended: the heights, descend, 
many bearmg their young on their backs, . 


a short way, and. range themselves in 
rather formidable: bodies on the western 
side. I counted no less than fourteen in 
a short space of time. ‘We:passed near 
them, but they did’ not appear to- be an 
noyed at our -presence. As shooting at 
them is’ prohibited, perhaps more from 
the fear of ‘loosening the stones of these 
summits by the shot, which by rolling 
from such a height towards the town 
might: do mischief below, than from ten. 
derness to the antic race, they may pro- 
bably derive confidence from being: but 


seldom molested, As they were seated 
on this side of the rock, some tine sinee, » 


an officer happened to pass with a fine 
terrier, which ran at them. The mon 
keys who were seated in a circle were 
not in the least dismayed; but, upon 
some of them moving a little, the dog 
ran into the centre, when a very power 
ful monkey. seized him by one of lis 
hinder legs, ran with him to the top, 
hurled him over the eastern side of the 
rock, a stupendous, and nearly perpen 
dicular, height, and dashed the rash ase 
sailant to pieces. Of - these monkeys 
stranger stories are related. A most = 
surd and ridiculous one has ne 
credit with some of the most credulous 
of the inhabitants, that, before the Ene 
glish got possession of this place, on€ 0 






them contrived to seize a pretty gM . 


whilst she was enjoying the view from 
an elevated part of the reck, and to gra 
tify his amorous propensities towards her, 
that he was put underarrest according 
military law, tried by a court marta 7 
grave Spanish officers, and shot for ~~ 
rape. It-is worthy of remark, yo a 
is the only spot in Earope where monke) 


are found wild. Many are brought over 


from Barbary and sold in the aoe : 
a mere trifle; and hence, a monkey 


almost as common as @ cat in the houses 
_ of Gibraltar, 


The 
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The stern and hostile aspect of the 
nortuern side of the rock softens into 
«cones of raval beauty to the south, lead- 
ing to Europa Pome, Here well-cut 
roads. wind through avenues of poplars, 
along the sides of gardens, and through 
coves of orange and citron-trees. The 
olicial house of the commissioner, ele- 
vated high on the rock, haif-embosomed 
ina garden abounding with productions 
of the south, offers, at least in «point of 
picturesque situation, a comparison une 
favourable to the residence of the go- 
vernor, which stands in the town, at the 
base of the rock, in the principal street, 
aud was formerly a Franciscan convent, 
It is called “ the convent” to this day. 
Here, however, there is an excellent 
garden, kept in high order, containing 
vrange and citron trees, vines, flowers, 
and vegetables. ‘Towards Europa Poiut, 
there are also several other beautiful 
spots. Mr, Commissary Sweetland and 
his amiable lady have a delightful cottage 
here, as well known for the clegant hos- 
pitahty which reigns within, as for the 
beauty of the scenery without. — 

On this side of the rock is the cele- 
brated cave of St. Michael; this is a 


magnificent hall of nature, apparently . 


supported by columns of crystalization, 
rude, brilliant, and beautiful, trom which 
there are narrow and difficult passages 
leading to other apartments. During 
the war. with Spain, and before the 
French arms became sullied bya spirit of 
ruthless ferocity, an intercourse, distin- 
guished for its urbanity, existed between 
vur garrison and the Spaniards, such as 
did honour to the exalted sensibility of 
{wo vreat nations. Our officers were 
permitted to enjoy the sports of the turf 
within the Spauish territory, and, in re- 
turn, gave balls and other entertainments 
to the Spaniards, Upon some of these 
festive and generous occasions, the cave 
of St. Michael’s was accustomed to be 
brilliantly lighted up. Under these il- 
luninations, the effect of its roof, fretted 
and richly adorned with prismatic spars 
and dropping crystals, wildly resembling 
the minute and delicate richness of sara- 
cenic decoration, of its glittering sides, 
of its milk-white and semi-transparent 
columns, presenting all sorts of fantastic 
orders of architecture, its numerous and 
mysterious recesses, the whole enlivened 


by groups of visitors gaily dressed, must - 


‘ave been most singuiar and enchanting. 
Rugged, barren, and bladeless, as this 
rock appears at the height of this cave, 
sull docks of goats and even some cows 
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contrive to find pasture upon its western 
side. The roads are excellent, and ea- 
livened with persons riding backwards 
and forwards, and even by barouches 
and other carriages. 

_ In the town, there is an excellent gar- 
rison library in a handsome detached 
building. to the bails given by the mi- 
litary, the families of the merchants are 
rarely, if ever, admitted: this unpleasant 
line of separation has been drawn, in cun- 
sequence of the great number of low and 
vulgar mercantile adventurers, who have 
settled in Gibraltar. Universal toleration 
exists, without, as might be expected, any 


inconvenience to the garrison, always 


excepting, however, the horrid nuisance 
produced by a fellow beating the bell of 
the Spanish Catholic church with a great 
hammer, many times in the course of 
the day, to the no little annoyance of 
every one in its neighbourhood, This 
noisy functionary is a great coxcomb ia 
his way, and says that the English have 


good bells, but do not know how to ring, 


them, and that he alone possesses taste 
in this way! I was informed, that an 
officer once, provoked by his noise, after 
repeatedly, .but unavailingly, requesting 
him not to strike so hard, could not re- 
sist caning him when he descended, upon 


which the bedl-ringer brought his acuon, . 


and obtained damages; he now, there- 
fore, frequently shows his triumph, by 
the additional vehemence with which be 
strikes his bell. 

The traveller will do well to pay a visit 
to Catalan Bay, situated at the base of 
the eastern side of the rock, which is 
there perfectly inaccessible ; this spot is 
truly romantic and beauuful. Here, 
under the shade of vines and hg-trees, 


in company with some intelligent enom 


gineer officers, with a fine beach avd 
rolling sea in our trout, and in our rear 
the cliffs of this mighty rock, on the sides 
of which several monkeys were playing 
their “ fantastic tricks,” we dined in re- 
freshing coolness, although it was sultry 
hot on the other side of the rock. 

The marble of Gibraltar is very beaue 
tiful, and admits of a five polish: shells 
and petrified fish are frequently found 
in it. 
The inns in the town, without being 
very clean or comfortable, are exces- 
sively dear; but there is one to which 
would recommend the traveller of plea- 
sure to go, equal in neatness and com- 
fort to any in England, standing. in an 
enchanting situation a lithe above the 


dock -yard and Europa Bay. The 
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The musquitos commit sad havoc upon 
strangers, tor which .reason, and the 
usual effects Attendant on a change of 
climate, an officer is seldom put on dut 
for a fortnight after his arrival. The 
society is here altogether gloomy, for 
want of more females. The theatre is 
execrable. One of the few amusements 
is, spearing of fish by torch-light. ‘The 
ade is well supplied with vegetables, 
now from Spain, as well as Barbary. 
. At night, a passenger is sadly annoyed by 

the challenges of the numerous centinels 
who are stationed in and near the town. 
Every one not in uniform, must carry a 
lanthorp. ‘To the eye of the stranger, 
the town presents a natural masquerade 
of people, from various countries, in 
their different costumes, of whom the 
chief are Moors. Tie Spanish character 
forms a striking feature. Spaniards 
fromal! parts are to be found here. 


Gibraltar is incecd well worthy of a 


voyage to be seen; and, when its nu- 
merons and astonishing fortifications, its 
town, barracks, docks, arsenals, country- 
‘houses, and population, sometimes 
amounting to sixteen thousand souls, 
distributed on one side of a rock whose 
circumference does not exctced seven 
miles, are all brought within the eye’s 
ahd mind’s view, it may justly be ranked 
amongst the greatest of natural and ar. 
tificial wonders, 
THE SECOND SIEGE OF SARAGOSSA. 

On the 2ist of December, 1808, the 
French returned again to lay siege to 
Zaragoza, They were in great foree, and 
presented themselves in dfferent direc- 
tions. The military and inhabitants of 
the city, though far from having recovered 
from the effects of the carnage, fatigue, 
and sickness, by which they had been re- 
duced un the preceding siege, which had 
béen raised about foir months, pre- 
pared once more, under their beloved 
and heroic Palafox, to resist their cruel 
and ruthless enemy. 

Morticr, with about fourteen thousand 
chosen troops, mostly grenadiers of the 
imperial guards, approached the Arrabal, 
which inclades three short streets, at the 
end of each of which, a weak battery of 
earth -and fascines was constructed, 
having a small ditch three yards broad 
avd two and a half deep, without anv 
other protection or covered way, but 
what the houses afforded. The marshal 
commenced the attack with his sharp- 
shooters, supported by his artillery, which 
discharged thirty-six pounders, at half. 
pistol shot. Although three columns of 
re 
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the enemy, which advanced with 
valour, were cut to pieces, 
continued the contest, 
overpowered, and in the evening com. 
pelled to retire, leaving a genetaj and 
about one thousand six hundred dead 
upon the field of battle, and abou wo 
thousand muskets. The loss of the, 
trietic troops was also very Considerable 

On the 26th of January, 1809, the 
batteries were unmasked, and a hen 
cannonade from twenty-four and thirty, 
six pounders commenced, accompanied 
by a shower of shells. After some time, 
the enemy succeeded in destroying some 
slight batteries which had been raised of 
wood and fascines, near the convent of 
St. Joseph, and the bridge of Huerba, 
and took possession of both, In thecoy. 
vent fell the heroine Manueila Sancho, 
This noble female used to bring provi.’ 
sions to the soldiers, after which she 
served at the guns, or carried a niuskei, 
and was always to be seen wherever the 
firing was the hottest; whilst she was 
thus serving her country, a shot enteied 
her head. 

After repeated attacks, the French 
gained the Plaza, where they raised fiesh 
works, whence they kept up a dreadful 
discharge of shot and shells, which re- 
duccd to ruin the principal part of the 
town, The only places of defence leit 
were a convent of St. Augustine's, oi 
las Monicas, an oil-mill, the botanical 
garden, and a small redoubt, Durng 
this desperate crisis, all descriptions ol 
persons, with fearless animation, assisted 
in making fascines, digging ditches, aud 
heaping up earth, in the streets, not yet 
destroyed by the enemy. Whilst the 
most distinguished acts of heroism were 
exhibiting above, a subterranean war #43 
carrying on below, by a large body of 
miners and sappers of the encniy, who 
succeeded in blowing houses from their 
very foundations into the air, The s 
tuation of the besieged now, indeed, bes 
gan to wear the aspect of desperation. 
Exhausted with alimost incredible fatigie 
and anguish, the mind of their generals 
Palafox, began to shew occasional symp 
toms of delirium. 

But still the work of death went 0" 
with redoubled fury. The smoke ° 
gunpowder kept the city in twilight 18 
ness, frequently reddened and ei 
illumined by the fire, that issued from | r 
destroying mouths of the cannow . 
mortars of the enemy. In the mtervss 
which sticceeded these discharges, " 
inen and ghildren were bebeld ™ ! 

streets 


the Manhal 
but at length was 
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streets writhing in the agonies of death, 
yet scarcely a sigh or moan was heard, 
whilst those whose wounds permitted 
them to move, crawled behind the wails 
of roufless houses and sunk down on their 
ruins. At the same time priests were 
seen, as they were rushing to meet the 
advancing fue, to kneel by the side of the 
dying, and, dropping their sabres, or their 
muskets, to take with holy zeal the cross 
frum their bosoms, and administer the 
consolations of their religion, during 
which they exhibited the same calmness 
usnally displayed in the chambe.2 of 
sickness. 

On the 30th, after having undermined 
upwards of sixty houses, che enemy oh- 
tained possession of the monasteries of 
the Augustines and Las Monichas, which 
adjoined each other. In this assaulr, 
the carnage amongst the hostile troops 
was dreadful; but they continued still 
advancing, and at length the combatants 
entered the church, from which a party 
of the French was at first repulsed by the 
monks, who fought with all the fervour 
of zeal, and the fury of despair. The 
enemy, however, returned to the charge; 
and a scene, such as had been seldom, 
i! ever, beheld before, was exhibited. 
In this sacred sanctuary, every inch of 
ground was disputed by its holy func. 
tionaries ; the columns, the lateral chap- 
els, and the altar, became so many ram- 
parts, and’ were frequently stormed, 
taken, and retaken; and the pavement 
was covered with the bleeding bodies of 
mouks and soldiers; the battle raged in 
every part, till the roof, shattered by 
nunerous bombs, at length gave way, 
aud fell with a terrific crash upon the 
combitants, when those who survived its 
fall, as soon as they had recovered the 
shock of so unexpected a disaster, rose 
upon the ruins, and, joined by oitiers, 
continued the fight with unabated fe- 
Focity, 

The enemy, by undermining, still 


‘g2incd upon the inhabitants, who fought 


as formerly from house to house, and 
room to room, but at length, after a pro- 
diviows effusion of blood, the great street 
called Cozo, in the heart of the town, 
became for a short period, the boundary 
between the besieged and the hesiegers, 
when the latter blew up the public semi- 
naries. The city now presented little 
miore than a vast pile of smoking ruins, 
encumbering the streets. There was 
not a house that had not in soine degree 
suifered. During these scenes, the ce- 
lcbrated Augustina again displayed her 


undaunted courage in the cause of her 
country. Numerous were the instances 
of female heroism. Women, many of 
them of the highest orders of life, and of 
elegant habits, without respect to rank, 
formed themselves into corps, to carry 
provisions, to bear away the wounded to 
the hospitals, and to fight in the streets, 
mn which they were frequently accom 
panied by cluidren, who, with the plea. 
sure displayed in their amusements, 
rashly and exultingly rushed into danget, 
and could not be prevailed on to stay in 
those places which the firing of the enemy 
had then spared. Amongst other fe. 
males who distinguished themseives in 
this illustrious siege, was one named 
Benita, who headed one of these corps. 
This lady, after rendering many impors 
tant services and encountering many 
perils, rapidly died of a broken heart, 
upon hearing that her daughter bad been 
shot. In this siege, no less than six 
hundred women and children perished 
by the bayonet or the bullet. At length, 
the city nearly demolished by the con- 
stant firing of an immense artillery, and 
of about forty thousand sheils, and the 
surviving troops and inhabitants quite 
worn out by disease, fighting, and famine, 
their idolized general no longer able to 
attend to the duties of his eventtul com- 
mand, all these afflicting circumstances 
conspiring, the besieged were obliged 
with broken hearts to surrender, and 
they accordingly laid down their arms at 
the gate of the portillo, on the 21st of 
February, 1809, afier having covered 
themselves with glory during one of the 
most memorable sieges in the annals of 
war, which lasted sixty-three days. 
THE SUPREME JUNTA. 

The patriots of Spain, high and low, 
seemed to have but one opinion of the 
Supreme Junta, In this opmon its 
members were divided into four classes; 
the first comprehended one or two able 
and upright men; the second those who, 
without actually corresponding with the 
enemy, did not hesitate, every oppor- 
tunity within their powers, and to its full 
extent, to sacrifice the mterests of there 
country to their own personal ageratte 
dizement ; the third those ho were weak 
and easily intimidated; and the fourth 
those who looked on with perfect apathy, 
and sanctioned every measure without 
investigation; such were the wrawone 7 
aries who composed this new imavesty o 
Spain, in which neither the king. the 
aristocraéy, ner the peuple were repre- 


sented. 
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DEFENCE OF MONTSERRAT. 

From a’ height near this hermitage, 
Padre de Schilling pointed out the road 
below, which be took when he headed 
the monks and the peasants of the estates 
belonging to the monastery, gave battle 
to the French, and defeated them. Of 
this singular conflict he furnished me 
with the following modest, brief, and 
simple, narrative in writing : 


“Lam by birth a German nobleman, | 


and was formerly in the army: when we 
received intelligence of the French having 
marched, from Barcelona to surprize us, 
J put myself at the head of our peasants, 
and, followed by some of the monks, ad- 
vanced to engage the military banditti. 
We met at the village of Bruch, near 
Montserrat; the enemy had about four 
thousand chosen men, well equipped. 
My rustic force was about the same 
number, but badly armed, and few of 
them accustomed to military maneeuvres, 
However, full of loyalty and ardour, in 
defence of our sacred mountain, and, 
committing ourselves to the protection of 
God, .we gave them hattle, and, after an 
obstinate and bluody contest, succeeded 


An driving them as far as Martorel, making 


iu the cuourse of three hours great 
slaughter amongst them. In this hattle, 
one of the hermits fought bravely, and 
died gloriously. When the enemy halted 
at Molins de Rey, upon their retreat, I 
dispatched a messenger to the general 
commanding the French forces, with a 
challenge to meet me in personal com- 
bat with the sabre, bat he refused, and 
with his forces returned to Barcelona.” 
“On the 24th of the same month, the 


French returned in considerable force, to 


the attack, but were again repulsed. In 
this affair I slew the French commander.” 
*€ On the 3d of January, 1809, about 
four o’elock in the afternoon, the enemy, 
amounting to about one thousand nine 
hundred men, under the command of 
General Davoust, again suddenly and 
unexpectedly appeared before the noun. 
tain. The monks fled to the summit, 
and [ went to collect my peasants. The 
French entered the monastery, where, 
aties killing two of aur people left in it, 
they broke open our apartments, and 
carried off whatever was easily remov- 
able, even the linen which he had lef, 
behind. Davoust, with solemn affec. 
tation of piety, and declaring himself to 
be a good catholic, would not permit an 
of the soldiers to enter the church. His 
object was to secure a choice of the pre- 
€.ous treasure of our Virgin, which he 
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doubtless felt sure of finding, but We had 
previously buried it, and the secret 
confided to myself and two of n 
thren. Accordingly, the French COR, 
mander returned to his impatient yg). 
diers, who soon heard the mortif ing in. 
telligence, that the riches of our dy of 
the Mount had been removed, and tha 
no.one knew where, 

“ The next morning, the miscreants 
hearing that our peasants were collec, 
ing, retired about eight o'clock: as the 
descended, we dispatched about thiny 
of tyem by firing, and hurling down lag 
stones upon them, from the heighis 
which .we occupied. We afterward; 
heard that. General Duhesme ordered 
Davoust to be put under arrest fora 
tacking our mountain without orders.” 

Padre de Schilling informed me, that 
the present. population of the mountaiy 
was as follows: . 

Sacerdoci, or monks - « & 

Laici, or lay,brothers - + 17 

Picoli, or young choristers + 2% 

Heremetos, or hermits - «+ 7 


Emigrants from Barcelona + 70 
Total 174 


COUNTRY OF MAJORCA. 

Having visited every otject worthy of 
notice in the city of Palma, I joined an 
agreeable party on mules to the ccle 
brated monastery of Valdemusa os 
Mosa. Our ride, which lasted about 
three hours, lay through an exquisitely, 
rich, and highly cultivated, country, com 
sisting of corn-land, vineyards, and 
woads of olive, carob, almond, pome- 
granate, and apple-trees. Male and 
female peasants with long hair, generally 
plaited, wearing large black felt hats, and 
dresses.of blue serge, much in the style 
of those of Holland, displaying neatnes 
and contentment, divided the labours a 
the field. Instead of the mantilla, 
head-dress called the rebuzillo, or dow 
handkerchief, is worn by the female, 
which covers the head, is fastened under 
the chin, falls over the shoulders al 
back, and is far from being a 
The male peasants generally wear leat 
shoes and spatterdashes. In the streets 
of Palma, I met several youths attired 3 
ecclesiastics, but I found that they . 
not belong to the church, and woret 
dress only through economy, Mary 
them not having a shirt to wear. « 

It was now the almond-harvesty - 
merry groups, young and old, were” 
sembled to collect this delicious 
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fom the delicate trees that bore it. The 
eye could not turn but to banquet on 
sne beautiful or romantic object. 
Jivery cottage was a picture, and the 
industry and happiness of man seemed to 
co-operate with the beneficence of the 
soil and climate. 

There are no carriages for hire in this 
island; we were therefore indebted to 
the marqais of B for a tolerably con- 
structed one, drawn by four mules to 
carry us part of the way to Soller, (pro- 
nounced Solia,) the capital of the orange 
country lying to the north-west of Palma. 
Qur road lay through a continued scene 
of rural beauty, culture, and fertility, the 
interest of which was increased by the 
agreeable conversation of Senor Don 
Loreuzo and Senor Don V¥allori, two 
gentlemen who were pleased to pay me 
great attention in this island. We no- 
ticed the caper, which in various parts of 
this island grows wild, in considerable 
quantities, and forms a lucrative subject of 
exportation to the individual who is prin- 
cipally engaged in it, 

{In no part of England have I seen 
more agricultural neatness and industry. 
All the stone fences, dividing one field 
from another, were kept in the highest 
order, as were the walls which embanked 
the rising grounds. In the immense 
woods of olives, by which we passed, I 
noticed some ofthe most venerable olive- 
trees | had yet seen; our intelligent com- 
panisn told us, that there was no doubt 
of some of them being between four and 
hve hundred years old, as appeared by 
the utle-deeds and register of some of 
tiie estates; indeed several were perfect 
skeletons, and rested upon bare roots 
rudely resembling tripods. We partook 
ol a noble dinner at Alfabia, distant 
from Palma about three-hours, the coun- 
try-house of Signor Zaffortesa, than which 
it would be difficult to conceive any spot 
uuder heaven more beautiful or tranquil. 
The riches of this gentleman are very 
g"cat. Upon the marriage of his brother, 
he presented him with three hundred 
thousand dollars, and two coaches filled 
with silver plate. Behind the house, 
which was spacious, were orchards jof 
mulberry and almond trees, gardens 
ebounding with the finest vegetables, 
fruits, orange and citron groves, a long 
and exquisite treillage of the most lus- 
clous vines, with numercus jet d’eaux 
playing on each side between every arci, 
whilst the air was perfumed with the 
‘grance of lavender and thyme growing 
wild, the whole secured on all sides by 
blostury Mac. No. 215, 
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lofty and picturesque mountains, covered 
nearly (o their craggy summits with 
olives. ‘The yrounds were supplied with 
water from a spacious tank, round the 
edges of which the cenlenrrillo, a plant 
from which capillaire is made, grew, and 
which, as we were informed, was a proof 
of the purity of the water; and I also 
hoticed large myrtle-trees bearing a 
small fruit of a dark b'ue colour, which 
when ripe is eaten. In the chapel be- 
longing to the house, we were shewn the 
state chair of the ancient kings of Ma- 
jorca; at dinner we were regaled with 
several delicious wines, the production 
uf the island, the best of which, amongst 
the white wines, are called Mollar, Male 
vasia, Gira, Montona, Pampol, and Mus- 
cadell; amongst the red, Binisalem, 
Banubufar Inca, and Son Berga, I 
noticed two or three hawks hovering over 
the ground, but the island is said to be 
free from venomous animals. 

As the road beyond Alfabia is mpage 
sable for carriages, our friends returned 
to Palina, and we proceeded on iules 
over a rough road through a beautiful, 
rich, and mountainous, country, embel. 
lished with many fine stately evergreen 
oaks and firs. Instead of saddles, our 
mules were provided with goat-sking and 
two panniers, The cruppers chiefly in 
use are made of wood. Thieir carts are 
just as simple; they wil hold but little 
more than what a good sized English 
wheelbarrow will, and their unwiekdiness 
is only to be accounted for by the ex- 
treme bad state of the roads, which are 
maintained by a slight tax upon the are 
ticles of life. The male peasants ride 
sideways, owing to which, and therr full 
trowsers and large hats, at a little distance 
they may easily be mistaken for females ; 
the children are whimsically enough car- 
ried in panniers upon asses. We reached 
the town of Soller, after a ride of about 
two hours, just as the sun was tinging 
with his last beam the vast groves of 
oranges which surround it to a great dtse 
tance. In our way the pessants very 
courteously saluted us with “ Bon dia 
tinga,” or good day. Their language, 
we were told, differs somewhat from that 
used on the continent. It 1s said to be 
tinctured with Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
Languedocian, Catalonian, and Casti- 
lian, with a dash of Carthaginian, Syrian, 
and Gothic, words. The bigher orders, 
and even the sailors generally speak 
Castilian. ‘The town, which is said to 
contain about eight thousand inhabitants, 
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farmers, lies in part of the valley of Soller, 
and in its outskirts presents some beau- 
tiful subjects for the pencil: during our 
stay, we lodged at the house of the Mar- 
quis del Campo Negro, whose steward 
and his wife, inthe absence of their lord, 
attended to our accommodation. This 
house, which was rather mean, derived 
no advantage whatever from its being 
placed in so beautiful a spot of the cre- 
ation: for itis approached by alane, and 
its front looks upon a stony dilapidated 
wall. I arose with the sun to contem- 
plate the richness of the celebrated vale 
of orange-trees, which is well watered by 
a variety of little brooks, but though very 
beautiful it would be much improved, in 
picturesque effect, if other trees relieved 
the rich monotony of the view, __ 





ROYAL FAMILY. 

Attended by an Englishman long re- 
sident at Palma as an interpreter, we 
had the honour of an interview with two 
members of the unfortunate royal family 
of Spain, Donna Maria Theresa de Val- 
labriga, and her daughter the Infanta 
Donna Maria Luisa de Bourbon. The 
former is the niece of the late Don Pedro 
Estuardo (Stuart) Marques di San Leo. 
nardo, a brother of the old Marshal 
Duke of Berwick, and who, with the 
consent of Cha;les ILI. was married to 
his youngest brother the Infant Don 
Louis, upon condition that she should not 
be acknowledged, nor the issue of the 
marriage entitled to any privileges. Don 
Louis had been bred to the church ori- 
ginally, was raised to the rank of care 
dinal, and appointed archbishop of To- 
ledo, which he resigned on being dis- 
pensed from his vows. Soon after his 
death, leaving three children, a boy and 
two girls, it was publicly declared that 
the early and singular inclination, which 
these children had exhibited for the 
church, had determined his majesty to 
yield to their pious propensities ; and ac- 
cordingly the girls were placed in a con- 
vent, and the boy committed to the care 
of the cardinal Lorenzana, then arch- 
bishop of Toledo, and educated in the 
palace of that town, to which elevated 
rank he has since succeeded, and is like- 


. wise a cardinal and archbishop of Seville, 
. On the death of the king, the eldest of 
z the girls, as before noticed, was married 


to Godoy, the Prince of the Peace, the 
words of the patent; for the Spaniards 
deeim it impious to say Prince of Peace, 
an attribute of our Saviour, though com- 


monly called so by the English, Shortly 


after these nuptials, perfurmed by the 
brother with royal magnificence, a pr 
clamation appeared, restoring the chi 
dren of the late Infant Don Louis t 
their just rights, in which King Charles 
IV. endeavoured to. apologize for the 
conduct of his father towards them and 
consequently, had Spain remained i. 
tranquillity, the succession to the Spanish 
monarchy would have been as open ty 
them, as to the other branches of the 
royal family, it being generally believe 
that the cortes, holden upon Charles the 
IVth. accession, had rescinded the praz 
matic sanction of Philip the Vth, son to 
Louis the XIVth. by which the crown was 
limited to male issue alone, and thus the 
females, as formerly practised in Old 
Spain, were admitted to an equal right, 

Donna Maria Theresa, and her young. 
est daughter, were living in great retire 
ment in the palace of the Marquis of 
Sollerick, having recently made their 
escape under circumstances of romantic 
piece and enterprise, attended by a faith 
ful priest, Michael del Puego, from 
Zaragoza, where the young Infauta had 
been placed in a convent. 

The former of these two personages 
was a noble-looking ant rather dark 
woman, the latter very fair and of a fine 
complexion, Donna Maria held tle 
French in such abhorrence, that she 
avoided making use of the language 
much as possible. In our presence, sit 
took an affecting and painful review of 
the reverses of her fortune, and with 
tears said, “though politics have bit 
little attracted my attention, I live long 
foreseen the subtle intentions of Buon 

arte, and the overthrow of the auzust 
ates to which I belong. What will be 
our final destiny I know not, nor can l 
tell where we shall be obliged to seek an 
asylum,” here she was so affected, that 
she paused fur a minute, and then a 
ded, “ I look to Heaven, there 1s my only 
consolation!” Through the interpreter, 
I recommended her to seek protection 


-England; but the horror she entertained 


of so long a voyage, and the desire of re- 
maining in any part of Spain yo oo 
out for the legitimate throne, — : 
have too full possession of her mn 
induce her to attend to the recommel 
dation. 
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written by herself, in the novel form of 
letters to her friends. He who loves 
literature and is not grateful to the au. 
thoress fur this legacy, must have a cold 
heart and a fastidious judgment. For 
our parts we recollect no work, for some 
time past, which has afforded us equal 
pleasure. Ascom positions, these letters 
are elegant and spirited; in their opi- 
nions, they are generally liberal and 
always sensible; and their information is 
often as original and interesting as it is 
comprehensive and universal. 

The form of biography which Miss 
Seward has thus ingeniously invented, 
has enabled her to incorporate her obser. 
vations on current public events, with 
details of her course of reading aud study, 
and with anecdotes of her private life. 
Her work would, however, have been 
more approved of, if all strictures on 
living characters had been expunged; 
Miss Seward having, like other fallible 
censors, imbibed prejudices, by viewing 
some characters through false mediums, 
Miss Seward’s praises of Mr. Hayley, 
Mr, Whalley, Mr. Southéy, Mr. Cole. 
ridge, Mr. Scott, Mr. Park, and: many 
other surviving literati are liberally and 
judiciously bestowed. Her just execra- 
tion of Reviews, and of the principles and 
practices ef anonymous criticism, will, 
however, draw upon her the denuncia- 
tions of those who live by that species 
of reLony, and probably tarnish the 
histre, and diminish the immediate sale 
Of her work, 





JOHNSON’S LAST ILLNESS. 

[ have lately been in the almost daily 
habit of contemplating a very melancholy 
spectacle. The great Johnson is here, 
labouring under the paroxysms of a 
disease, which must speedily -be-fatal. 
He shrinks from the consciousness with 
the extremest horror. It is by his re- 
peatedly expressed desire that I visit him 
often: yet J am sure he neither does, nor 
ever did feel much regard for me; but he 
would fain escape, for a time, in any 
society, from the terrible idea of his ap- 
Proaching dissolution. I never would be 
awed by his sarcasms, or his frowns, into 
acquiescence with his general injustice to 
the merits of other writers; with his nae 
tronal or party aversions; but I feel the 
‘ruest compassion for his present suffer- 
‘oes, and fervently wish 1 had power to 
relieve them. 

A few days since I was to drink tea 
— him, by his request, at Mrs. Porter's. 

Vhen I went into the room, he was in 


deep but agitated slumber, in an arm 
chair. Opening the door with that cau- 
tion due to the sick, he did not awaken 
at my entrance. I stood by him several 
minutes, mournfully contemplating the 
temporary suspension of those vast intel. 
lectual powers, which must so soon, as to 
this world, be eternally quenched. 

Upon the servant entering to announce 
the arrival of a gentleman of the univer- 
sity, inevadiucnti Mr. White, he awoke 
with convulsive starts,—but rising, with 
more alacrity than could have been ex- 

ected, he said “Come, my dear lady, 
et you and I attend these gentlemen in 
the study.” He received them with 
more than usual complacence; but whim- 
sically chose to get astride upon his 
chair-seat, with his face to its back, 
keeping a trotting motion as if on horse- 
back ; but, in this odd position, he poured 
forth streams of eloquence, illumined by 
frequent flashes of wit and humour, with- 
out any tincture of malignity. That 
amusing part of this conversation, which 
alluded to the learned Pig, and his demi- 
rational exhibitions, I shall transmit to 
you hereafter. 


DR. JOHNSON, 

The old literary Colossus* has been 
some time in Lichfield. The extinction, 
in our sphere, of that mighty spirit ap- 
proaches fast. A confirmed dropsy 
deluges the vital source. It is melan- 
choly to observe with what terror he cone 
templates his approaching fate. The 
religion of Johnson was always deeply 
tinctured with that gloomy and servile 
superstition which marks his political 
opinions, He expresses these terrors, 
and justly calls them miserable, which 
thus shrink from the exchange of a 
diseased and painful existence, which 
gentler human beings consider as the all. 
recompensing reward of a well-spent life. 
Yet have not these humiliating terrors by 
any means subdued that malevolent and 
envious pride, and literary jealousy, 
which were ever the vices of his heart, 
and to which he perpetually sacrificed, 
and continues to sacrifice, the fidelity of 
representation, and the veracity of deci- 
sion. His memory is considerably im- 
paired, but his eloquence rolls on in its 
customary majestic torrent, when he 
speaks at all. My heart aches to see 
him labour for his breath, which he draws 
with great effort indeed. It is not mpro- 
bable that this literary comet may set 
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where it rose, and Lichfield receive his comprehensively benevolent as his gen; 





pale and stern remains. was comprehensive, the excess of Uliquae 
| lified praise, now poured upon his tum}, 
DR. DARWIN. had been deserved. 


Unhappily for ji, 


Almost five years are elapsed since Dr. own peace, as for the posthumous fame 


Darwin left Lichfield. A handsome of our English classics, his adherence 
er "ee to 
young widow, relict of Colonel Pool, by truth was confined to trivial occurrey 
whom she had three children, drew from and abstract morality, his penestain s 
us, in the hymeneal chain, our celebrated giving alms, his sincerity to those be 
physician, our poetic and witty friend. * hated, and his devotion to the gloom of 
The doctor was in love like a very religious terror, ruth, from Dr. Jobs. 
Celadon, and a numerous young family  son’s lip, yielded to misrepresentation in 
are springing up in consequence of a his rage of casting rival-excellence inty 
unjon, which was certainly a little unace shade.’ That generosity, which loves tg 
countable; not that there was any won- place exalted genius and virtue in their 
der that a fine, graceful, and affluent, fairest point of view, was & Stranyer tg 
young woman, should fascinate a grave Dr. Johnson’s heart. His violent desir 
philosopher; but that asage of no elegant of life, while he was continually expatia 
external, and sunk into the vale of years, ting upon its infelicity, the unphilosophig 
should, by so gay a lady, be preferred to and coward horror with which he shrunk 
younger, richer, and handsomer, suitors, from the approach of death, proved that 
was the marvel; especially since, — his religion was not of that amiable 
lively, benevolent, and by no means defi- cies, which smooths the pillow of the 
cient in native wit, she was never sus- dying man, and sheds upon it the light of 
pected of a taste for science, or works of _ religious hope, 
imagination. Yet so it was; and she If the misleading force of his eloquence 
makes her ponderous spouse a very at- had not blighted the just pretensions of 
tached, and indeed devoted, wife! The others, both to moral and intellectual 
poetic philosopher, in -return, transfers excellence, I should not regret to see 
the amusement of his leisure hours, from Johnson’s character invested with this 
the study of botany and mechanics, and ideal splendour; since I always thought 
the: composition of odes and heroic it for the interest of morality and litera 
verses, to fabricating riddles and cha- ture, to believe exalted genius good as 
rards! Thus employed, his mind is great, and, in a considerable degree, 
somewhat in the same predicament with exempt from human depravity ; such bes 
Hercules’s body, when he sat amongst the lief having a natural tendency to inspirit 
women, and handled the distaff. the pursuit of excellence, and give force 
Dr. Darwin finds himself often sum- to the precept of the moralist. But 
moned to Lichfield; indeed, whenever since he has industriously laboured to 
symtoms of danger arise in the disenses expose the defects, and defame the wir 


of those whose fortunes. are at all compe-. tues and talents, of his brethren in the 


tent to the expence of employing a dis- race of literary glory, it is sacrificing the 
tant physician. When I see him, he many. to an individual, when, to exalt 
shall certainly be informed how kindly Aim, truth is thus involved, aod hidin 
your ladyship enquires after his welfare, hyperbolic praise. 

and that of his family. His eldest son O England! not Jess un rateful thar 
by his first wife, who was one of the partial is_ this thy boundless iINCeNnSses 
most enlightened and charming of wo- Investing the sloomy devotion and merely 
men, died of a putrid fever, while he was pecuniary donations of Johnson with the 
studying physic at Edinburgh, with the splendour of faultless excellence, thou 
inost sedulous attention, and the most sacrificest an hecatomb of characters, 
promising ingenuity. His second is an most of them more amiable, and some ¢ 


attorney at Derby, of very distinguished them yet greater in points of genius, 10 
merit, both as to intellect and virtue;— Ajs inanes! 


and your play-fellow, Robert, grown to ou 

an uncommon beight, gay and blooming 0 . fot 
. 4 l te me 

as a@ morn of summer, pursues medical Mr. Boswell has applied 


in S cal Johnsonian records for his life of the 

saad Be otger sg Pe cn happier despot. If he inserts them unmutilat ' 

as I have arranged them, they will cone 

~ tribute to display Johnson’s real chae 

racter to the public; that strange come 
pound of great talenis, weak and absu 

1 prejudices 


auspices, [ hope, than his poor brother, 
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prejudices, strong, but unfruitful, devo- 
tion; intolerant fierceness; compassi- 
onate munificence, and corroding envy, 
I was fearful that Mr. Boswell’s personal 
attachment would have scrupled to throw 
in those dark shades which truth com- 
mands should be employed in drawing 
the Johnsonian portrait; but these fears 
are considerably dissipated by the style 
of Mr. Boswell’s acknowledgments for 
the materials I had sent him, and for the 
perfect impartiality with which I had 
spoken of Johnson’s virtues and faults. 
He desires L will send him the minutes [ 
made at the time of that, as he justly 
calls it, tremendous conversation at 
Dilly’s, between you and him, on the 
subject of Miss Harry’s commencing 
quaker. Boswell had so often spoke to 
me, with regret, over the ferocious, rea- 
sonless, and unchristian, violence of his 
idol that night, it looks impartial beyond 
my hopes, that he requests me to arrange 
it. I had omitted to send it in the first 
collection, from my hopelessness that 


* Mr. Boswell would insert it in bis life of 


the Colossus. Time may have worn 
away those deep-indented lines of bigot 
fierceness from the memory of the bio- 
grapher, and the hand of affection may 
not be firm enough to resolve upon en- 
graving them, 

QO! yes, as you observe, dreadful were 
the horrors which attended poor John- 
son's dying state. His religion was cer- 
tanly not of that nature which sheds 
comfort on the death-bed pillow. I be- 
lieve his faith was sincere, and therefore 
could not fail to reproach his heart, which 
had swelled with pride, envy, and hatred, 
through the whole course of his existence. 
But religious feeling, on which you lay so 
great a stress, was not the desideratum in 
Johnson’s virtue. He was no cold mo- 
rauiist; it was obedience, meekness, and 
universal benevolence, whose absence 
from his heart, driven away by thé tur- 
bulent fierceness and jealousy of his un- 
bridled passious, filled with so much hor- 
ror the darkness of the grave. Those 
elowing aspirations in religion, which are 
termed enthusiasm, cannot be rationally 
Considered as a test of its truth. Every 
religion has had its martyrs. I verily 
believe Jolinson would have stood that 
tial for a system to whose precepts he 
yet disdained to bend his proud and 
stubborn heart. How difference from his 
Was the death-bed of that sweet excel- 
‘ence, whom he abused at Dilly’s, by the 
heme ot the “ odious wench !” 


BOSWELL CONTINUED, 


_ Mr, Boswell lately passed a few dave 
in Lichfield. I did not find him quite 
So candid and ingenuous on the subject 
of Johnson, as 1 had hoped from the 
style of his letters, He affected to dis« 
tinguish in the despot’s favour, between 
envy and literary jealousy. I main. 
tained, that it was a sophistic distinction 
without a real difference. Mr. Boswell 
urged the unlikelihood that he, who had 
established his own fame on other ground 
than that of poetry, should envy poetic 
reputation, especially where it was post- 
humous; and seemed to believe that his 
Injustice to Milton, Prior, Gray, Collins, 
&c. proceeded from real want of taste 
for the higher orders of verse, bis jud- 
ment being too rigiuly severe to relists 
the enthusiasms of imagination, 
Affection is apt to start from the im- 
partiality of calling faults by their proper 
names. Mr. Boswell soon after, una- 
wares, observed that Johnson had beeu 
galled by David Garrick’s instant suc- 
cess, aud long eclat, who had set sail 
with himself on the sea of public lite; 
that he took an aversion tu him on that 
account; that it was a little cruel in the 
great man not once to name David Gar- 
rick in his preface to Shakespeare! and 
base, said I, as well as unkind, Gar. 
rick! who had restored that transcendent 
author to the taste of the public, after it 
had recreantly and long receded from 
him ; especially as this restorer had been 
the companion of his youth. He was 
galled by Garrick’s prosperity, rejoined 
Mr. Boswell. Ah! said I, you now, 
unawares, cede to my position, If the 
author of the Rambler could stoop to 
envy a player, for the hasty splendour of 
a reputation, which, compared to his 
own, hewever that might, for some tine, 
be hid in the night of obscurity, must, 1 
the end, prove as the meteor of an hour 
to the permanent light of the sun, it 
cannot be doubted, but his injustice to 
Milton, Gray, Collins, Prior, &c. pro- 
ceeding from the same cause, produced 
that levelling system of criticism, © which 
lifts the mean, and lays the mighty low, 
Mr. Boswell’s comment upon this obser- 
vation was, that dissenting 
head, to which folk are reduced, when 
they will - be — yet find their 
defence exhausted. 
sot B. confessed his idea that Johnson 
was a Roman Catholic in his heart. —I 


have heard him, said he, enifory 
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fend the cruel executions of that dark I could fancy him sa 


bigot, Queen Mary. 





HANNAN MORE, 

Miss More’s poems have spirit and 
genius, but contain an affected and pe- 
dantic display of knowledge and erudi- 
tion, especially the Bas bleu. In the 
Florio we find many brilliant passages ; 
many just and striking observations, and 
some adinirable portraits in satiric traits. 
Not Hayley himself has drawn a modern 
beau better. Florio is the rival of Filli- 
gree, in the Triumphs of Temper, with 
sufficient difference to avert the charge 
of plagiarism from the female author; -—< 
but the versification in Florio is, at 
times, strangely inharmonious, often 
alliterating with the hardest consonants, 
and sometimes disgraced by vulgarism: 
instances, 


‘¢ For face, no mortal cou’d resist her,”” 
And, 


** He felt not Celia’s powers of face.” 


These fuce-expressions put me in mind 
of an awkward pedantic youth, once re- 
sident, for a little time, at Lichfield. He 
was asked how he liked Miss Honora 
Sneyd. ‘Almighty powers!” replied 
the oddity, ** I could not have conceived 
that she had half the face she has!” 
Honora. was finely rallied about this im- 
puted plenitude of face. The oval ele- 
gance of its delicate and beauteous con- 
tour, made the exclamation trebly ab- 


‘ surd. Elow could Miss More so apply a 


phrase, always expressive of efirontery? 
and how could so (earned a lady suffer 
the pleonasm of the following line to 
escape her pen? 


¢¢ With truth to mingle fables feign’d.” 


The character of Celia is pretty, but in 
the satirical strokes lie all the genius of 
the work. 

As tor the Bas bleu.—You have heard 
me sigh after the attainment of other 
Janguages with hopeless yearning; yét I 
had rather be ignorant of them, as | am, 
if I thought their acquisition would induce 
me to clap my wings and crow in Greek, 
Latin, and French, through the course of 
n poem which ought to have been written 
i) an unaffected and unmingled English. 
1 am diverted with its eulogies on Gar- 
rick, Mason, and Johnson, who all three 
hated each other so heartily. Not very 

leasantly, I trow, would the two former 
vave sat in the presence of Old Cato, as 
this. poem oddly terms the arrogant John- 
son, surrounded by the worshipful and 
worshipping Blue Stocking—Had the 
cynic lived to hear his W hig-title, Cato, 
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ing 
author, ** You had better ieenaa ” 
t 


th hi 
ibe, who got kicked state 
“4 "ee Of Heaven { 
his republican principles.” To the lady 
president herself, I fancy the cynic Wo 4 
ne now, were he living, be the “. 
welcome guest, since the publicar; 
Mr. Boswell’s Tour. Miss ote 
bim to hed to little David. Their ae 
Opiates are pretty powerful, else he 
quondam friend, Garrick, would no, 
thank her for his companion ;—but mis 
sery, matrimony, and mortalit . 
strange arya _— 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
_So France has dipt her lilies in the 
living streams of American freedom, ang 
bids her sons be slaves no longer, In 
such a contest, the vital sluices must be 
wastefully opened—but few English 
hearts, L hope, there are, that do not 
wish victory may sit upon the swords that 
freedom has unsheathed, 





MOLLY ASTON, 

It is very true, as you observe, Jolin 
son appears much more amiable asa 
domestic man, in his letters to Mrs, 
Thrale, than in any other memorial 
which has been given us of his life and 
manners; but that was owing to the care 
with which Mrs. Piozzi weeded them of 
the prejudiced and malevolent passages 
on characters, perhaps much more 
essentially worthy than himself, were 
they to be tried by the rules of Christian 
charity. 1 do not think with you, that 
his ungrateful virulence against Mrs. 
Thrale, in her marrying Piozzi, arose 
from his indignation against her on his 
deceased friend’s account. Mr. Boswell 
told me Johnson wished and expected to 
have married her himself. You ask who 
the Molly Aston was, whom those lets 
ters mention with such passionate [én 
derness? Mr. Walmsley, my fathers 
predecessor in this house, was, a yor 
have heard, Johnson’s Mecenas, 
this lady, his wife’s sister, a daughter 
Sir Thomas Aston, a wit, a beauty, 
a toast. Johnson was always fancyins 
himself in love with some princess o 
other. His wife’s daughter, Lucy Pore 
ter, so often mentioned in those Jetters, 
was his first love, when he was a schoo 
hoy, under my grandfather, a clergyma 
vicar of St. Mary’s, and master 0 i 
free-school, which, by his scholastic h 
lity, was high in fame, and thronged Vn 
pupils, from some of the first gent 
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counties. To the free-school the boys of 
the city had a right to come, but every 
body knows how superficial, in general, 
is unpaid instruction, However, my 
grandiather, aware of Johnson’s genius, 
took the highest pains with him, though 
his parents were poor, and mean in their 
situation, keeping market stalls, as bat. 
tleedore bookseilers. Juhnson has not 
had the gratitade once to mention his 
generous master, in any of his writings; 
but all this is foreign to your inquiries, 
who Miss Molly Aston was, and at what 
period his flame for her commenced? It 
was during those school-days, when the 
reputation of Johnson’s talents, and rae 
pid progress in the classics, induced the 
nob!e-minded Walmsley to endure, at 
his elegant table, the low-born squalid 
youth—here that he suffered him and 
Garrick to “imp their eagle wings,” a 
delighted spectator and auditor of their 
effurts. It was here that Miss Molly 
Aston was frequently a visitor in the fa- 
mily of her brother-in-law, and probably 
amused herself with the uncouth adora- 
tions of the learned, though dirty strip- 
ling, whose mean appearance was over. 
looked, because of the genius and knowe 
ledge that blazed through him; though 
with “umbered flames,” from constitu- 
tional melancholy and spleen. Lucy 
Porter, whose visit to Lichfield had been 
but fora few weeks, was then gone back 
to her parents at Birmingham, and the 
brighter Molly Aston became the Laura 
of cur Petrarch. Fired, however, at 
length, with ideal love, and incapable of 
inspiring mutual inclinations in the young 
and lively, he married, at twenty-three, 
the mother of his Lucy, and went to seek 
his fortune in London. She had borne 
an indifferent character, during the life 
of her first husband. He died insolvent, 
leaving his three grown-up children, de- 
pendent on the bounty of his rich bache- 
lor brother in London, who left them 
largely, but would never do any thing for 
the worthless widow, who had married 
“the literary cub,” as he used to call 
him. She lived thirty years with John- 
son; if shuddering, half-famished, in an 
author's garret, could be called living. 
During her life, the fair and learned 
devotee, Miss H. Boothby, in the wane 
of her youth, a woman of family and gen- 
teel fortune, encouraged him to resume 
his Platonisms. After the death of this 
wife, and this spiritualized mistress, Mrs. 
Thrale took him up. He loved her for 
her wit, her beauty, her luxurious table, 
her coach, and her library ; and she loved 
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him for the literary conseqnence his res 
dence at Streatham threw around her. 
The rich, the proud, and titled literati, 
would not have sought Johason in his 
dirty garret, nor the wealthy brewer's 
then uncelebrated wife, without the 
actual presénce, in her salaon d’Apollor, 


of a votary known to be of the nuinbee 
of the inspired, 


—_— 


POLITICAL OPINIONS AND WRITERS. 

You inquire after my opinions on the 
momentous event, which draws to itself 
the anxious eyes of all Europe. Mine 
did not coldly behold a great nation 
emancipating itself from a tyrannous gos 
vernment—but [ soon began to appres 
hend that its deliverers were pushing the 
levelling principle into extremes more 
fatal to civilized liberty than even an ar- 
bitrary monarchy, with all its train of 
evils. T read tl. Williams's interesting 
letters from France. They do not at- 
tempt to reason, they only paint, and 
shew the ill mined side of the prospect, 
My own enthusiasm, which apprehension 
had damped, rekindled beneath the glow 
of her feelings and imagination—but not 
into a firm dependence that France pos- 
sessed a band of leaders, suiliciently 
exempted from selfish ambition, to pro- 
mote the success and felicity of a new 
and hazardous experiment ; in which all 
the links were broken in that great 
chain of subordination which binds ta 
each other the various orders of exi-tence. 

Mr. Burke’s book then came before 
me—and though I read, with coutemprt, 
his nonsensical guixotism about the 
Queen of France—though I saw, with 
indignation, the apostate whig labouring 
to overturn the principles which produced 
the revolution, and to prove a k ng of 
England’s right to reign in despite ot the 
wills of his subjects, yet I saw also a sys- 
tem of order and polity, elucidated and 
rendered interesting by every appeal to 
the affections of the human boson; and 
it appeared to me more Consonant to 
human nature, as it is, and less wyurious 
to the public safety, than the levelling 
extreme into which France has rushed. 
Depending that the persuasive orator 
would not dare to misrepresent facts, I 
thought there was every thing to fear for 
France, and much to detest in her co- 
ercive circulation of the assignats, and 
in the wantonly tyrannous restraints she 
laid upon her monarch. . 

Sir Brooke Boothby’s ingenious and 
eloquent reply to Burke, was the first 
answer I perused. It was with pleasure 
that I saw him clearly refuting his oppo- 
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nent’s asserted legality of our king's claim 
to the crown, independent of the suf- 
frages of his poe but it left my ap- 
prehensions of Gallic danger in full turce. 
Not denying the truth of the circum. 
stances by which Burke scems to prove 
that danger, Sir Brooke appears to admit 
its existence. 

As to the anti-sophist, Priestley, I dis- 
like his disingenuous manceuvrings about 
Christianity too much to respect his opi- 
nions on any subject, sol did not read his 
reply to Burke. 

But [read Payne’s last work, and saw 
him divest the oratoric renegade of all 

retensionsto candour and fair statement, 
by proving that he had misrepresented 
some facts, and kept back others with all 
the finesse of a courtly politician. I 
read in Payne that declaration of the 
rights of man, upon which a perfect code 
of laws, and a perfect form of govern- 
ment might be established, if human 
nature was disinterested, wise, and vir- 
tuous. Not being any of these things, 
but the reverse of them all, I do not be- 
lieve those who have obtained power in 
France will respect its maxims enough to 
govern themselves by them; enough to 
prevent the people from repenting that 
they fled from the throne to petty tyrants, 
This author’s style is not elegant, or at 
all possesses equal force with his matter— 
yet, at intervals, he shows that he can 
co.nmand a fine one. 

The Lessons to a Young Prince are 
amongst the finest and most spirited 
cumpositions of the age. Their style is 
perfect. It has all the beauty and ani- 
mation of Burke’s, with more perspicuity. 
Their author is a miracle, a political 
writer without party-prejudice. My opi- 
nions almost always met his as I read; 
particularly when he traces to its source 
the king’s popularity, viz. the dread of 
seeing a needy, rapacious, and unprinci- 
pled faction govern the nation, with a 
more oppressive hand than our present 
rulers. One of them has pulled off his 
masque of patriotism to get into power 
by the king’s favour; and the rest would 
foilow his example, could they first get 

ower, ; 

I admire the French for taking the pri- 
vilege of making war with other nations 
out of the hands of kings and ministers, 
I wish it was so here—but surely they 
have violated justice most tyrannical 
by their invasion of property, and the 
confiscation of hereditary estates. As 
to the church-lands, their being reduced 
into moderation, is well—I wish that 
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also wasso here. Yet. y 

I am inclined to fear, that mone i 
misery and national IncoNseE ining 
be the result of that extreme to wk 
they are pushing the levelling pring 
than from the system, bad as it He 
which they have destroyed, Afer a) ' 
I think modestly, and with no ae 
to decision. Though the French rev. 
lution 1s at present too big with 4, 

to admit a desire, in any real Well-wishér 
to this country, that she should Consider 
it as her model;—yet I wish the French 
may prove a pattern, hereafter, of public 
virtue and public happiness, to the whole 
world. Politics never engrossed much of 
my attention, convinced= 

** In every government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws restrain, 
How small, of all that human hearts endure, 


That part which laws, er kings, can cause o 
cure,"’* 


Se 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, 

As yet, I have read only the first vo. 
lume of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, What 
I foresaw has happened. That ingenious 
pencil, which so well fulfilled the bio 
graphic duty, and painted the despot 
exactly as he was, when roaming the 
lonely Hebrides, has, at the impulse of 
terror, been exchanged for a more glow: 
ing one; and, in this work, almost every 
thing is kept back which could give un- 
brage to Jolnson’s idolaters, by justly 
displaying the darker, as well as faire, 
sides of the medal, All, however, bit 
his idolaters, must detest the ungrateful 
duplicity proved upon him, when we 
find him speaking with slight, borderng 
upon contempt, of the then Mrs. Thrale, 
in the zenith of his intimacy with her 
Mr. Boswell was not aware, that impat- 
tiality would corapare what he said ot 
her, with what he said to her. “Ty 
hear you,” says he, in his letters.te 
that 84 “is to hear wisdom; 
see you is to see virtue.” What des- 
picable flattery was that, if he really be 
lieved the stores of her mind were trivia, 
and that she had no trath? while, 
conscious that these imputations were Ul 
just, his heart was at once thankless 
malevolently false. Such, confess 
amidst all his gloomy. piety, T always 
thought it. That conviction has not Ff 
ceded beneath the contempt « x 
charming friend, and of Mrs, ome. 


© Miss Seward, misled by the massacres am 
horrors of the revolution, afterwards ee 
an alormist, and circulated among bet 
the vilest libels against the supporters pad 
lic liberty in England! “hick 
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which his biographer has so indiscreetly, 
so impolitely, recorded ; nor beneath the 
lying asseruion, that Gray was a dall fel- 
low, and that there are but eight good 
lines in all his poetry. I hear Mason 
fares no better in the second volume. 
Dark and envious calumniator ! ,, 

I both blame Mr. Boswell, and won- 
der at him for the wanton, because un- 
necessary, inroads which a number of 
those records must make upon the feel- 
ings of many. But for them, his work 
had been of great value indeed. Enter. 
taining, in the first degree, it certainly 
is; and, with the most commendable 
precision, exhibits the events of his life 
through all their series and changes. It 
contains a prodigious mass of colloquial 
wit and humour, which were certainly 
unrivalled. Let it, however, be rememe- 
bered, that, to produce their eclipsing 
and resistless power, ,many things com- 
bined, which a wise and generous mind 
would not, for its own peace and health, 
consent to feel, even to possess that un- 
equalledtalent; viz. spleen, envy, bound- 
less haughtiness, and utter callousness to 
all the mental sensibilities of others. I 
am of Si. Paul’s mind, who says, where 
these things are, nor alms nor prayers 
constitate goodness. ! 


* Say thou, whose thoughts at humble fame 
repine, 

Shall Johnson’s wit with Johnson’s spleen be 
thine ?” 





MRS. KNOWLES, 

Mrs. Knowles, the witty and the elo- 
quent, was amongst us, on a week’s visit, 
since you left Lichfield. She made 
flaming eulogiums upon French anarchy, 
which she calls freedom, and uttered no 
less vehement philippics against every 
thing which pertains to monarchy. For 
myself, I have ever loved and vetierated 
the cause of liberty; and wished every 
restraint upon power which can be con- 
sistent with that order, and those links 
of subordination which bind, in one 
agreeing whole, the necessarily various 
degrees and employments of civilized 
life; but I every day grow more aud 
more sick of that mischievous oratory 
Which ferments and diffuses the spirit of 
sedition. In the name of peace and 
Comfort, let those who are dissatisfied 
with a governmenit, in which their lives 
and properties are secure, which is great 
and revered in the eyes of every neigh- 
. luring nation ; against which no sword 
r fawn, and to whose commerce every 
ee is Open; let them goto America, 

Montury Mac, No, 215, 


where they may be quiet, or to France, 
where their energies may have ample 
scope; but let them not attempt to muddy 
the at present silver currents of our pros- 
perity. 

_ Ido not yet wish that the blood-thirsty 
invaders of unhappy France may succeed ; 
nor do [ at all apprehend that they can 
be victorious. At the king’s deposition 
I felt very indignant; but if, as it now 
seems to appear, he was secretly plotting 
with the invaders, he deserves his fate, 
and justifies those who have abjured him, 
Surely we shall have the wisdom to per. 
sist in Our neutrality. Ill asthe French 
have, in many respects, acted, distracted 
as are their councils, and impotent as at 
present seem their laws, there is danger 
that the worst consequences would ensue 
to us should we arm against them ; that 
the contagion of ideal liberty might in- 
fect our troops, as it has infected those 
of the Austrians and Prussians. Paine’s 
pernicious and impossible system of 
equal rights, is calculated to captivate 
and dazzle the vulgar; to make them 
Spurn the restraints of legislation, and to 
spread anarchy, murder, and ruin, Over 
the earth, 





MRS. DELANY AND DR. PARR, 

In this interesting® scene of friendship, 
literature, and the arts, T have been in- 
troduced to that intellectual luminary, 
Dr. Parr, and to the celebrated hortus 
siccus of Mrs, Delany, contained in ten 
immense fulios, each enriched with an 
hundred floral plants, representing, in 
cut paper, of infinitely various dyes, the 
finest flowers of our own and every other 
climate, from the best specimens that 
the field, the garden, the greenhuuse, and 
the conservatory, could furnish; and 
with a fidelity and vividness of colouring, 
which shames the needle and the pencil. 
The moss; the films, the farina, every, 
the minutest, part, is represented with 
matchless delicacy. It was at the age 
of seventy-five that this prodigy of female 
genius invented her art, and gave it that 
last perfection which makes imitation 
hopeless. Always fine painter, and not 
ignorgnt of the artsof chemistry, she her- 
self dyed her papers from whence the 
new creation arose. Of this astonishing 
work Dr. Darwin has given a most erro- 
neous description in his spiendid poem. 
He ought not to have taken such a liberty. 
it represents Mrs. Delany as a mere ar- 
tificial flower-maker, using wires and wax, 
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and moss, &c.; though writing-paper was 
her sole material—her scissars her only 
implement. The former, previously Co- 
loured by herself, in complete shades of 
every tint, was never retouched by the 


ncil after the flower was cut out; nor © 


did she ever make a drawing; but, as 
ber specimen lay before her,she cut from 
the eye. The easy floating grace of the 
stalks, the happiness with which the flower 
or flowers, their Jeaves and. buds, are 
disposed upon those stalks, is exquisite ; 
while the degree of real relief which they 
possess, besides that which arises from 
the skilful deception produced by light 
and shade, has a. richness and natural 
effect, which the finest pencil cannot 
hope to attain. What a lesson of exertion 
does the invention and completion of 
such a work, after seventy-five, give to 
that hopeless languor, which people are 
so prone to indulge in the decline of life? 

When I had the honour of a visit from 
Dr. Parr, he staid two days and nights 
at Wellsburn. I was prepared to expect 
extraordinary colloquial powers, but they 
exceeded every description I had received 
of them. He is styled the Johnson of 
the present day. In strength of thought, 
in promptness and plenteousness of allu- 
sian; in wit and humour, in that high- 
coloured eloquence which results from 
poetic Imagination—there is a_ very 
striking similarity to the departed despot. 
That, when irritated, he can chastise 
with the same overwhelming force, I can 
believe; but unprovoked, Dr.+Parr is 
wholly free from the caustic acrimony of 
that splenetic being. Benign rays of 
Jngenuous Urbanity dart in his smile, and 
from beneath the sable shace of his large 
and masking eyebrows, and from the fine 
orbs they overhang. The characters he 
draws of distinguished people, and of 
such of his friends, whose talents, though 
not yet emerged, are considerable, are 
given with a free, discriminating, and 
masterly, power, and with general inde- 
pendence of party prejudices.’ If he 
throws into deepest shade the vices of 
those, whose hearts be thinks corrupt, his 
spirit luxuriates in placing the virtues and 
abilities of those he esteems in the fairest 
and tulles: lights; a gratification which 
the gloomy Johnson seldom, if ever, knew, 

Dr. Parr is accused of egotism; but, 
if he often talks of himself, all he says on 
that, as on every other theme, interests 
the attention, and charms the fancy. It 
is surely the dull and the envious only 
who deem his frankness vanity. Great 
minds must feel, and have a right to 
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“= 


avow their sense of the high 

which they stand. Who, t mh yyy 
but is gratified by Milton’s avowals of 
this kind, when, in the civil WATS, exe 
horting the soldier to spare his dwelliy 
the poet declares his power to requite 
the clemency; to spread the name of 
him who shewed it, over seas and lands, 
‘¢Inevery clime thesua’s brightcircle warms.” 


Dr. Parr is a warm whig, loves our 
constitution, and ardently wishes its pre- 
servation; but he says, malignant and 
able spirits are at work to overthrow it, 
and that with their efforts a fatal train of 
causes co-operate. 

I saw him depart, with much regret, 
though his morning, noon, and even 
pipe involved us in clouds of tobacco 
while he staid, but they were gilded by 
perpetual vollies of genius and wit, 

STUDY OF POETRY. 

I am convinced that the poetic talent 
is a blessing to its possessor, and that to 
cultivate it habitually, is an incessant 
suurce of delight, Since you do me the 
honour, on Miss F. Cayley’s account, of 
consulting me on the best means of cul- 
tivation, I advise our young friend to get 
by heart, at every leisure interval when 
she reads or walks alone, a_ portion of 
poetic writing from our best authors, ob- 
serving what are those life-strokes which 
bring its pictures to our eye, and what 
the arrangement of those accents which 
give smoothness, and of those which ener- 
gize the numbers: that the 1ambics give 
perfect melody, while the trochaics gain 
in spirit and picturesque effect, what 
they may lose in smoothness, and that 
to use them both, in judicious variation, 
conipletes the perfection of verse, whe 
ther blank or in rhyme. If she is not 
familiar with these technical terms, you 
will explain them to her. Here are four 
beautiful lines, whichare all pure iambics: 
‘* These head the troops that recky Aulis 

yields, 
And Eteon’s hills, and Hyrie’s watery fields, 
Where Python, Daulis, Cyparissus, stood, 
And fair Lilea, views the rising flood.” 
Pope’s Homer. 
Lines where the troghaic accent chielly 
prevails— 
‘¢ Gnomes, how you gaz’d, when from het 
wounded side, 
Now, where the south sea rolls its waste of 
tide, 
Rose, on swifewheels, the moon’srefulgent city 
Circling the solar orb, a sister star, — 
Dimpled with vales, with shining hills eme 


boss*d 
Rolling round earth her airless realms of 
frest.” Darn 
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The above lines commence with that ac. 
cent; in the ensuing ones, it prevails 
wholly: 

« Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ; 

Helm nor hauberk's twisted mail.” 


The ear will better bear the long conti- 
nuance of the iambic accent, unmixed 
with the trochaic, especially in the ten- 
feet couplet, than the lavish prevalence 
of that more animated empliasis. Per- 
haps Darwin's versification is too profuse 
of the latter. Dryden uses it too seldom. 
Pope seems to me to have been more ju- 

‘dicious in the application of trochaics 
than Dryden in his abstinence,—than 
Darwin in his plenitude. 

Miss Cayley will observe, that free 
quently to begin a line, and frequeutly to 
close one with a verbeactive, gives im- 
pressive strength to versification. She 
will feel, too, the awakening power of the 
apostrophe and of the interrogatory style, 
together with the grandeur of the impe- 
rative. Also, the superiority which re- 
salts from giving a passage rather in the 
present than in the past tense. Dryden 
Was not sufficiently aware of this supe- 
riority; Pope knew it well. We may 
sometimes not unhappily, slide from the 
past into the present tense in the same 
passage, but the reverse never. 

She will remark, that pleasing effects 
are often produced by judicious discords 
it poetry, as well as in music; such as 
varying the measure, at intervals, by two 
syllables that should have equal emphasis, 


and which may be placed in any part of 
the line—instance: 


What green cliff blossoms o’er thy place of 


rest, 
And roams the gaunt wolf o’er the dreary 
plain. A. Seward, 
“ What time the grey-fly winds her sultry 
horn.” 
** Together both ere the high lawns appear’d.” 
Milton, 
“Shall scorn thy pale shrine glimmering 
near.” Collins. 


And she will feel the frequent happiness 
of transposition; which, however, should 
nut be used wantonly, and only where it 
may produce some picturesque or im- 
pressive effect. Darwin says, 


“Loud o'er her whirling flood Charybdis 
roars.” 


Avoiding the transposition, the line had 
been léss animated : 


“ O’er whirling floods Charybdis loudly roars.” 
Suffer me to point out one great essene 


tial towards acquiring facility in compos 
sition, viz, the writing alternately in dif- 
ferent measures, and in great variety of 
measure. Self-set tasks of this sort ate’ 
very useful. Choose either the eigfit or 
ten feet couplet, or the elegiac, the son- 
net, or one of the vatious forms of the’ 
lyric, for the vehicle of ideas, which, on 
arising in the mind, seem capable of 
appearing to advantage in the poetic’ 
dress. Lay a fine poem in the chosen 
measure on your table; read it over 
aloud; endeavourto catch its spirit; ob- 
serve its pauses and general construction. 
Thus; a young poet should compose as a 
student in paufting paints, from the best 
models, not with servile minuteness, but 
with generous emulation and critical at- 
tention, 

How far I am qualified to give these 
instructions may be very questionable ; 
but these are ‘thé habits by which I cul- 
tivated my own little poetic stock. If 
the harvest has been tolerably competent, 
it is to them that Tam indebted for the 
produce, Dr. Darwin tells people he 
never read or studied poetry. The ase 
sertion is demonstrably affected and un- 
true, from the artful accuracy and stu. 
died resplendence of his style; and I 
know, that through all the years he lived 
at Lichfield, he was in the habit of amu- 
sing a great part of his leisure hours b 
the most sedulous study of this exalted 
science, and by very critical attention to 
the poetic writing of others, 

HERSELF. 

Be assured, that if disease, in changing 
forms, and in successive periods, had not 
assailed my frame from the date of that 
letter with which you favoured me in 
February, it could not have remained so 
long unacknowledged. For all its rich 
contents, as well as for those which came 
to me from your kind hand last week, 
accept my sincere thanks. 

To a stubborn and feverish cough, 
which brought on my long existing dis- 
order, impeded respiration, succeeded a 
violent inflammation in my eyes. L en- 
dured it a fortnight, every person’s in- 
fallible remedy seeming to increase the 
malady, till, applying to Dr. Darwin, it 
was soon removed by his healing skill, 
Beneath the most oppressive influence 
of this disorder, I was sitting in darkness 
and despondency when your brother and 
sister passed through Lichfield, whom, 
in hours of tolerable health, I shovld 
have rejoiced to welcome. I say ‘e- 


sporidency; for alas! the want of sight, 
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of which the disease in my eyes fora 
time almost deprived me, occasioned an 
accident the vreceding Friday, whose 
dreaded, but I hope not inevitable, con- 
sequences, have, in their apprehension, 
filled my mind with terrors, which no 
former evil ever inspired. I burt my 
left breast, by slipping against the sharp. 
pointed ledge of a wainscot, in stooping 
to reach an hearth-brush. It ‘was on 
Friday three-weeks. Frequent pain and 
uneasiness in that region, unfelt till this 
disaster happened, create apprehensions 
which I cannot banish, and which rob 
every surrounding object of the power to 
interest or amuse me. 

The pain and uneasiness which, with 
but little intermission, I have since felt, 
teaching me to fear a deep-seated injury, 
still farther impair my health, and excite 
terrors for the consequence, which rob 
my days of gladness, and my nights of 
rest. No external mark whatever, either 
to the eye or touch, has been perceivable 
from the time I hurt myself to this hour; 
yet the shooting pains, and sense of oc- 
cult inflammation, never felt tll after 
that unlucky bruise, terrify me extremely. 
By surgical advice, { have applied leeches 
thrice to the part, according to the pre- 
sent practice of the London faculty, 
Their bite, which is nothing on the tem. 
ples, is, on the bosom, a very painful, 
as well as troublesome, operation, and 
the wounds continue many days sore and 
inflamed. 

If it please God to dispel my appre- 
hensions on this dire theme, it appears 
to me, that all other disorders must ap- 
pear as light evils, even should they 
threaten vital extinction. 

Born with an excellent constitution, I 
enjoyed twenty-three years of almost 
unclouded health, It was then that mis- 
fortune began to counteract that prime 
blessing: an incurable fracture of the 
patella, thenceforth combined with in- 
herent love of sedentary employments, 
till remitted exercise sapt the foundations 
of corporeal strength. This time ten- 
years another fall, straiming the side. 
tendons of that injured knee, threatened 
contraction, a mauch worse evil than the 
original fracture. To prevent it, I] used 
the warm-bath at Buxton to a rash ex- 
cess, Staying in it an hour every night 
during a whole month. The growing 
rigidity of the tendons vanished beneath 
this process;—but, from the general 
weakness and relaxation it caused, orivi- 
nated that difficulty of respiration, then 
first perceived, and which has, at intere 


vals, annoyed me from that period, ‘Now 
another accident inspires a dread of 
worst malady incident to the 
frame. Alas! it has, through life been 
the deprecation of my prayers, 


MR. SNEYD, 


Remind Mr. Adey of the uncommon 
circumstance of Mr. Sneyd, at the open. 
ing of our Vicars-hall, in the year 1757 
dancing in the same set with the three 
women who afterwards succeeded each 
other as partners of his destiny. He had 
not then a thought of any one of them, 


OPINIONS In 1794, 

« Remember March, the Ides of March 
remember !"—-They will give the dear 
Whalleys to my wishes, and I trust they 
will give me you, who are not less be. 
loved. I entreat you to let them find 
you here. Propitious to my wishes be 
yourreply! Life wastes, time flies, and 
the genius of Britain droops. Ah! who 
knows how long we may, any of us, have 
a home in which to receive each other? 
The rashness of our rulers, in pursuing 
this hopeless war, amidst the penury, 
weakness, treachery, and desertion, ofour 
allies, seems to co-operate with the ma- 
chinations of sedition, to involve usin 
miseries, dreadful as those which over- 
whelmed France; exchanging the solid 
blessings of her commerce, the splendid 
irradiations of her literature and arts, 
the respect and admiration of surrounding 
nations, 


‘¢ And all the gentler morals, such as play 
Thro’ Jife’s so cultur’d walks, and charm our 
way,” 


for the devastating conquests of desperate 
valour; lavish of life, through the extreme 
of its wretchedness; conquests, ruinous 
to others, and probably useless to that 
wretched country which obtains them. | 

It seems to me, that common sense !s 
equally indignant of the shallow, reasone 
less oratory, which is so perpetually 
shifting its ground, to defend this now 
totally unmotived war; and of the selfs 
evident falsehoods, asserted by Fox, 
Sheridan, and Erskine, amidst their tr- 
umph or the subject of the acquitted 


traitors, and their dishonest clamourts for’ 


a removal of the eminently necessary Fe 
straints upon the treasons to our Cole 
stitution, Serjeant Adair and Mr. Wil- 
berforce are the only men, one on the 
habeas corpus act, the other on the war, 
who appear te have spoken, independent 
of selfish short-sighted ambition and party 


connections, the dictates of true aut 
OLE, 





human 
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etism, suited to the ominous complexion 


of the times. 
p’EON, THE IMPOSTOR, 
This is the period of inconceivable 
characters, as well as of unexpected and 


rodigious events. The modern Tha. 
Lsaria is now in this city, Mademoiselle 
le Chevalier D’Eon, exhibiting, for two 
shillings admittance, her skill in the art 
of attack and defence with the single 
rapier. 

Melancholy reverse of huinan destiny ! 
what an humiliation for the aide-de-camp 
of Marshal Broglio! for the ambassador, 
during five years, from the court of France 
to that of Russia! For the envoy to 
our’s, and the principal planner and ne- 
gociator of the peace of 1782! In the 
German war, she lived five years in 
camps and tented fields, amidst the pride, 
the pomp, and circumstance, of high trust 
and glorious contest. In the American 
war, she was in five battles, fought 
against General Elliot, and received six 
wounds; and all this befure her sex was 
discovered, 

I learned from herself, that a destiny 
so astonishing was not originally the re- 
sult of voluntary choice. tler parents 
bred her up as a boy, to avoid losing an 
estate entailed on the heir-male. 

She seems to have a noble, indepen- 
dent, as wellas intrepid, mind; and the 
muscular strength and activity of her 
large frame at sixty-nine, are wonderful. 
She fences in the French uniform, and 
then appears an athletic, venerable, 
graceful, man. In the female garb, as 
might be expected, she is awkwardly, 
though not vulgarly, masculine. 

In three days she was to have sailed 
for France, by the order of the late un- 
fortunate monarch, to have resumed her 
maie dress, and to have taken military 
command as General, when the massacre 


at the Thuilleries, and imprisonment_of 


the king, lamentably frustrated that de- 
sign, and probably dropt an eternal cur- 
tain over her career of glory.* Adieu! 
adieu! 

LANGOLLEN VALE. 

T resume my pen, to speak to you of 
that enchanting un.que, in conduct and 
Situation, of which you have heard so 
much, though, as yet, without distinct 
description. You will guess that I mean 
the celebrated ladies of Langolten Vale, 
their mansion, and their bowers. 

By their own invitation, 1 drank tea 


—, 





* After death, this lady was found to be 
the masculine gender ! 


with them thrice during the nine days of 
my visit to Dinbren; and, by their kind 
introduction, partook of a rural diuner, 
given by their friend, Mrs. Ormsby, 
amid the ruins of Valle-Crucis, an ane 
cient abbey, distant a mile and a half 
from their villa, Our party was large 
enough to fill three chaises and two pha 
etons. 

After dinner, our whole party returned 
to drink tea and coffee in that retreat, 
which breathes ail the witchery of genius, 
taste, and sentiment. You remember 
Mr. Hayley’s poetic compliment to the 
sweet miniature painter, Miers: 


‘* His magic pencil, in its narrow space, 
Pours the full portion of uninjur’d grace.” 


So may it be said of the talents and ex. 
ertion whict: converted a cottage, in two 
acres and a half of turnip ground, toa 
fairy-palace, amid the bowers of Cas 
lypso. 

It consists of tour small apartments; 
the exquisite cleanliness of the kitchen, 
its utensils, and its auxiliary offices, vie- 
ing with the finished elegance of the gay, 
the lightsome little dining-room, as that 
contrasts the gloomy, yet superior, grace 
of the library, into which it opens. 

This room is fitted up in the Gothie 
style, the door and large sash-windows 
of that form, and the latter of painted 
ylass, “ shedding the dim religious light.” 
Candles are seldom admitted into this 
department. The ingenious friends have 
invented a kind of prismatic lantern, 
which occupies the whole elliptic arch of 
the Gothic door. This lantern is of cut 
glass, variously coloured, enclosing two 
lamps with their reflectors, The light it 
imparts resembles that of a volcano, san~ 
guine and solemn, It is assisted by two 
glow-worm lamps, that, in little marble 
reservoirs, stand on the opposite chimn- 
ney-piece, and these supply the place of 
the here always chastized day-light, 
when the dusk of evening sables, or 
when night wholly involves the thrice- 
lovely solitude. 

A ve Elian harp is fixed in one of 
th» windows, and, when the weather 
permits them to be opened, it breathes 
its deep tones to the gale, swelling and 
svitening as that rises and falls. 


«¢ Ah me! what hand can touch the strings 


so fine, 
Who up the lofty dispasonroll 
Such sweet, such sad, such solemn, airs divine, 
And let them down again into the soul ! 


This saloon of the Minervas co. tains the 


finest editions, superbly bound, of — 
es 
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Lest authors, in prose’ and verse, which 
the English, Itahan, and French, lan- 
guages buast, contained in neat wire cases: 
over them the portraits, in miniature, 
and some in larger ovals, of the favoured 
friends of these celebrated votaries to 
that sentiment which exalted the cha- 
racters of Theseus and Perithous, of 
David and Jonathan, 

Between the picture of Lady Bradford 
and the chimney-piece, hangs a beau- 
tiful entablature, presented to the ladies 
of Langollen Vale, by Madam Sillery, 
late Madam Genlis. It has convex mie 
niatures of herself and of her pupil, Pa- 
mela ; between them, pyramidally placed, 
a garland of flowers, copied from a nose- 
gay, gathered by Lady Eleanor in her 
bowers, and presented to Madam Sillery. 

The kitchen-garden rs neatness itself. 
Neither there, nor in the whole pre- 
cincts, can a single weed be discovered. 
Tie fruit-trees are of the rarest and 
finest sort, and luxuriant in their pro- 
duce; the garden-house, and its imple- 
ments, arranged in the exactest order, 

Nor 1s the dairy-house, for one cow, 
the least curiously elegant object of this 
magic domaiv, <A short steep declivity, 
shadowed over with tall shrubs, conducts 
us to the cool and clean repository, 
The white and shining utensils that con- 
tain the milk, and cream, and butter, 
are pure “as snows thrice bolted in the 
rorthern blast.” In the midst, a little 
machine, answering the purpose of a 
churn, enables the ladies to manufacture 
half a pound of butter for their own 
breakfast, with an apparatus which 
finishes the whole process without ma- 
nual operation, 

The wavy and shaded gravel-walk 
which encircles this Elysium, is enriched 
with various shrubs and flowers. It is 
nothing in extent, and every thing in 
grace and beauty, and in variety of fo- 
age ; its gravel smooth as marble. In 
one part of it we turn upon a small 
knoll, which overhangs a deep hollow 
glen. In its tangled bottom, a frothing 
brook leaps and clamours over the roveh 
stones in its channel. A large spread- 

ing beech canopies the knoll, and a se. 
milunar seat, beneath its boughs, adm'ts 
four people. A board, nailed tothe elim, 
bas this inscription, 


“* Ocara Selva! e Fiumicello amato !"* 


It has a fine effect to enter the little 
Gothic library, as I first entered it, at 
the'dusk hour, The prismatic lantern 
diffused a light gloomily glaring. It was 


~. 


assisted by the'paler flames of the petit 
lamps on the chimney-piece, while 

through the opened windows, we had g 
darkling view of the lawn on which the 

look, the concave shrubbery of tall ey. 
press, yews, laurels, and lilachs; of tig 
woody amphitheatre on the opposite hil} 
that seems to rise immediately behind 
the shrubbery; and of-the grey barren 
mountain which, then just visible, forms 
the back ground. The evening-star had 
risen above the mountain; the airy harp 
loudly rung to the breeze, and completed 
the magic of the scene. 

You will expect that I say somethine 
of the enchantresses ‘themselves, beneath 
whose plastic wand these peculiar graces 
arose. Lady Eleanor is of middle height, 
and somewhat beyond the embonpoint 
as to plumpness; her face round and 
fair, with the glow of luxuriant health, 
She has not fine features, but they are 
agregable; enthusiasm in her eye, hilarity 
and benevolence in her smile. Exhaust. 
less is her fund of historic and traditi- 
onary knowledge, and of every thing 
passing in the present eventful period: 
She bas uncommon strength and fidelity 
of memory; and her taste for works of 
imagination, particularly for poetry, is 
very awakened, and she expresses all she 
feels with an ingenuous ardour, at which 
the cold-spirited beings stare. I am in- 
formed that both these ladies read and 
speak most of the modert languages. 
Of the Italian poets, especially of Dante, 
they are warm admirers. 

Miss Ponsonby, somewhat taller than 
her friend, is neither slender nor other- 
wise, but very graceful. Easy, elegant, 
yet pensive, is her address and manner: 


‘© Her voice, like lovers watch’d, is kind 
and low.” 


A face rather long than round, a com- 
plexion clear, but without bloom, with a 
countenance which, from irs soft melane 
choly, has peculiar interest. If her fea 
tures are not beautiful, they are very 
sweet and feminine. Though the pet 
sive spirit within permits not her lovely 
dimples to give mirth to her smile, they 
increase its sweetness, and, consequent: 
ly, her power of engaging the affections. 
We see, through their veil of shading 
reserve, that all the talents and accom- 
plishments which enrich the mind 
Lady Eleanor, exist, with equal powersy 
in this her charming friend. 

Such are these extraordinary womens 
who, in the bosom of their deep rere 


ment, are sought by tte first chara of 
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of tbe age, both as to rank and talents. 
To preserve that retirement from too 
frequent invasion, they are obliged to be 
sumewhat coy as to accessibility. 

When we consider their intellectual 
resources, their energy, and industry, we 
gre not surprised to hear them asserting, 
that, though they have not once forsaken 
their vale, for thirty hours successively, 
since they entered it seventeen years 
ago, yet neither the long summer's day, 
nor winter's night, nor weeks of impri- 
soning snows, ever inspired one weary 
sensation, one wish of returning to that 
world, first abandoned in the bloom of 
youth, and which they are yet so per- 
fectly qualified to adorn, 

ACTRESSES. 

I perfectly remember Mrs. Cibber 
and Mrs. Pritchard, young as I was 
when I saw them, in all their. capital 
characters, the last season of their per- 
forming. I have the most discriminating 
recollection of their different excellen. 
cies. Mrs. Cibber had very pathetic 
powers; her features, though not beau- 
tiful, were delicate and very expressive ; 
but she uniformly pitched her silver voice, 
so sweetly plaintive, in too high a key to 
produce that endless variety of intonation 
with which Mrs, Siddons declaims, 

Mrs. Pritchard’s voice was clear, dis- 
tinct, and various; but her figure coarse 
and large, nor could her features, plain 
even to hardness, at least when | saw 
them, exhibit the witchery of expression. 
She was a just and spirited actress; a 
more perfectly good speaker than her 
more elegant, more fascinating, contem- 
porary. 

Mrs. Siddons has all the pathos of 
Mrs. Cibber, with a thousand times more 
Variety in its exertion; aud she has the 
Justness of Mrs, Pritchard; while only 
Garrich’s countenance could ever vie 
with her’s in- those endless shades—of 
meaning, which almost make her charm- 
ing Voice superfluous ; while the fine pro- 
portion and majesty of her form, and the 
beauty of her face, eclipse the remem- 
brance of all her less consummate pre- 
decessors. 

OPINIONS OF 1795. 

_OMr. Whalley, how perilous are the 
times! If I am disgusted with ministry, 
for their insane ‘persistence in a war that 
has long been upmotivet, and ruinous to 
this country, I am still more indignant at 
the Catilines of the minority, who are 
seeking to plunge the nation in ail the 

orrors of anarchy, by their gross misre- 
Presentations of a bill, now absolutely 
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necessary, to prevent the farther spread. 
lng of the pestilential taint of republican 
principles amidst the undiscerning vule 
gar; necessary to save us from the ruing 
and horrors in which France is plunged, 
I tremble for the event, though our prose 
pects brighten in the east, and though the 
demon-legions are repuised in ¢ jermany, 
, HERSELF. 
it cannot endure to see a creature, so 
imperiect as myself, invested with at- 
tractions and excellencies to which I 
have no omega Perfectly do I feel 
the ground on which I stand. [ know 
that [have talents, and some good qua- 
lities; that I am ingenuous; that my 
mind is neither stained nor embittered 
by envy; that I detect injustice, and am 
grateful for every proof of aflection. f§ 
can believe what I am told about my 
countenance expressing the feelings of 
my heart; hut [ have no charms, no 
grace, no elegance of form or deport. 
ment. If, in youth, my complexion was 
clear, glowing, and animated; if my fea- 
tures were agreeable, though not regular, 
they have been the victuns of time. 
When tolerably well, the cheerfulness of 
my temper is unclouded; but, beneath 
the pressure of disease, I am weakly de- 
jected. I wish to be obliging; yer, if 
my manners are not rustic, there is about 
me an hereditary absence, which always 
did, and always must, prevent their 
taking the polish of perfect good breed- 
ing; and, to balance my tolerable pro- 
perties, there is trequent indiscretion 
from an excess of frankness, and trom 
native and yet unconquered impetuosity 
of temper; and fortitude, alas! 1 almost 
wholly want. 
CONFESSIONS OF LOVE. 

Colonel T hada grave and pen. 
sive cast of manners when I first knew 
him, in the flower of our mutual youth. 
Without doubt there is a marked con- 
geniality in some of the circumstances of 
your and my destiny.* To me as to 
you, Colonel T—— appeared interesting 
in that juvenile period, from a dignihed 
seriousness, an air of refined attachinent, 
not to a present but an absent object. 
His brother officers confirmed the idea 
which that shaded address, it [ way so 
express myself, had excited, and naimed 
the late Lady Middleton, then Muss 
Georgiana Chadwick, as the lovely 
source of its pensiveness. 








— 


# Addressed to the wife of Colonel to 
and himself, an ingenious and mast inter- 
esting Women. 
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T made an experiment upon his heart, 
as he will tell you, and own that | was 
not its first passion, I felt a wish to 
hear from himself the history of his mind, 
and to pour the balm of pity into the 
wounds of love. My experiment suc- 
ceeded; the shock ot jealousy was ap- 
parent. I did not like to see him suffer, 
aud almost instatitly told him that the 
intelligence was fabulous, and mvented 
fora test of the truth of the report which 
had reached me. He ingenuously ac- 
knowledged that it was not unfounded, 
talked freely to me of his impression and 
of its hopeless nature. It was only in 
the latter part of many weeks’ association 
that he gave me slight and transient 
hints of transferring attachment. 

The regiment then removing, we se- 

arated with tender, but not visibly 
nnpassioned regret. Two years after, 
in the winter, 1764, we met accidentally 
in London,renewed our friendship, which 
soon became mutual, and acknowledged 
love; but in him soapparently reasonable 
and serene, as not once to inspire an 
idea that, if authority should break our 
engagement, his passion would prove 
unextinguishable. My father, on dis- 
covering, disapproved and dissolved it. 
I believed that so placid a lover would 
not suiler severely from the disappoint- 
ment, nor once imagined that his attach. 
ment would be proof against time.. This 
conviction extinguished that part of my 
own regard, which was more tender than 
esteem, and left mv heart vacant to re- 
ceive another impression more instant 
and enthusiastic than I had ever pre- 
viously experienced. Its vivacity induced 
me to think that I had till then mistaken 
friendship tor love. ‘This happened the 
ensuing year, 1765. The inspirer was 
the present general, then Cornet V > 
a native of Lichfield, but absent six 
years to receive a military education in 
France and at Dublin, where he was 
page to the lord-leutenant. At that 
period he returned, with the united 
graces of carly youth, the dignity of man- 
hood, and with politeness which had the 
first polish, He was tall, and, in my 
eyes, extremely loveiy. If my suscepti- 
bility of these attractions was culpable 
fickleness to Mr. T——, Mr, V— 's 
Anconstancy to me avenved it at full. 

During three months, in which we 
were frequently together, V—— had Ap- 
peared assiduously attentive, and ardent! 
atrached to me.  Hlis behaviour then 





suddenly altered from enamoured fervour 


©. 


to cool civility, bordering upon utp 
negleet. 

I believed this change resulted from 
higher views, excited from ambition 
awakened by the remonstrance of a per. 
son whom he believed his friend, and 
who, I knew, was not mine. His father 
and sisters had observed our growing ate 
tachment with pleasure, and seemed to 
regret its dissolution. 

I felt, during a short time, tortured 
and wretched in the extreme; but I had 
pride, high spirits, intellectual resources, 
and fancied myself not born to be the 
victim of contemned afiection, I re. 
solved, however, not again to hope that 
I could be the object of lasting passion, 
I had proposals. of marriage from several, 
whom my father wished me to approve; 
but such sort of overtures, not preceded 
by assiduous tenderness, and which ex- 
pected to reap the harvest of love with 
out having nursed its germs, suited not 
my native enthusiasm, nor were calcu 
lated to inspire it. Thad known what 
it was to love, to all the excess of the 
sentiment; and the sweetness and viva- 
city of the impression, though obliterated 
by ingratitude, was not forgotten. My 
liberty seemed a thousand times pref 
rable to the dispiriting fetters of an un 
ip passioned connexion, 

‘The changed V——, soon after desert- 
ing me, joined his regiment in Ireland, 
aud staid there two years. On his return, 
he attached himself to one of my most 
intimate friends; a graceful but not beau 
tiful young lady. Her fortune, in her 
own possession, exceeded my future 
prospects. Yes, to her he devoted his 
attentions, on whose bosom I had shed 
those mingled tears of indignation and 
lacerated tenderness which he had caused 
to flow. 

Their loves, however, nothing weake 
ened my amity to her; they carried with 
thein my best wishes to the altar, and 
heard their nuptial peals without 4 sig"- 
She died in childbirth the next year 
Her early fate excited my sorrow, and 
his sufferings my sympathy. I wrote ® 
monody on her death, It has never been 
published, but may one day appear in ® 
collection of my poems. 

General, then captain V-——, after the 
elapse of a few years, married the daugli- 
ter of a man of rank, and high in mille 
tary command, and soon again became 
a widower. By the co-operation of his 
father-in-law’s interest, with the distin 
guished gallantry of his own conduct, the 
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the course of this disastrous war, he 
rose to the rank of general. 

Four years after parental authority had 
dissolved my engagements to Colonel 
T—, we again accidentally met in 
London. Imagine my feelings when he 
declared his unceasing affection, and told 
me that he had returned to England, 
with the hope that an acquisition to his 
fortune would induce my father to con. 
sent to our union! Conceive the shame 
of which I became susceptible, on finding 
myself so much surpassed in constancy ! 
Never had Colonel T said, either 
with his lip or pen, that he could not 
become indifferent to me. Not one of 
his letters had ever breathed a tenth part 
of the enthusiastic partiality to me of 
which your’s is so full. 

Yet ah! how humiliating was my con- 
sciousness! I could not, on the instant, 
explain my sentiments; but I wrote to 
hin the next day, confessing the change 
in my heart respecting himself; but I 
forget whether pride did, or did not, 
withhold the circumstance which had 
produced it, and the acknowledgment 
timt I had been, in my turn forsaken. 

Here is a world of egotism—into which 
the retrospections of your letter has be- 
trayed me. So intimately relatwig to 
him you love, perhaps it may not prove 
wearying. 





REVIEW. 

You say I have doubtless seen all the 
reviews that mention my Langollen Vale 
publication. No, indeed, by no means 
all; nor even any by voluntary inquiry. 
I never hunt out reviews of my own 
writings, nor of my favourite composi- 
tions trom other pens. For mine, I de- 
sire not to trouble myself about what 1s 
just as likely to be an abuse as praise, 
even ir I wrote as well as Gray. Just 
and well-discriminating criticism on poe- 
try, is even more rare than-original and 
beautiful poetic writing. 

I know how much the decision of re 
viewers affects the sale of a composition ; 
but since authors, who are above at- 
tempting to bribe, or in any degree In- 
fluence them, cannot help theinselves, 
there isno good in ruminating, or ever 
once looking at the injustice or stupidity 
of spiteful or incompetent critics. 
have, therefore, constantly desired my 
friends not to obtrude any such upon 
my attention, 

If my poems are of that common order 
Which have, as Falstaff says, a natural 
alacrity in sinking, the praise of hireling 
and nameless critics would not keep 

Montury Mas, No. 916, 
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them above the gulf of oblivion. If, on 
the contrary, they possess the buoyant 
property of true poexcy, their fame will 
be established in ger years, when no 
one will ask, What said the reviewers ? 
CALEB WILLIAMS, 
_ Have you read Caleb Williams? That 
singular production, a novel witht 
love, or intrigue, on the part of the three 
principal male characters, and without 
ruined castles, and haunted galleries ; 
yet, where expectation is excited to 
breathless ardour, and where the terrible 
Graces extend their petrifying wands. 
The style of this extraordinary work is 
manly, compressed, animated, and im. 
pressive, in a degree which vies with that 
of the best writers of this period, in 
which prose-excellence has attained its 
ne plus-ulira, I am sorry io -observe 
that the tendency of this work is not 
good. We find it an indirect libel upon 
the laws and constitution of Great Bri- 
tain. 
LEONORA, 

And have you read any of the transe 
latioas of a short German poem, called, 
William and Leonora? I hear there 
are several, but that the one which was 
shewn to me is the best, and it is printed 
entire in the Monthly Magazine for 
March last. It is the wildest and oddest 
of all terrible things, and has made cone 
siderable noise amongst our few poetic 
readers. The short, abrupt measure of 
the translation before mentioned, suits 
the rapidity of a midnight journey of a 
thousand miles. The German poet has 
given a great accession of sublimity, in 
spite of the vulgarness of cant phrases, 
used for the purpose of pieturesque 
sound. The pale steed, on which the lover 
mounts with his mistress; the flying 
backward, to right and left of woods, 
rocks, mountains, plains, and towns, by 
the speed of the travel, and overhead the 
scudding back of the moon and stars; 
the creeping traip of the swarthy fune- 
ral, chanting the death-psalm, like toads 
croaking fromthe dark and lonely moors 5 
the transformation of the knight to a 
bony and eyeless skeleton; the vanishing 
of the death-horse, breathing charnel. 
fires, then thinning to smoke, and paling, 
and bleaching away to nothing sare grand 
additions to the terrific graces of the 
ancient song. 

BUXTON. 

The enchanting Mr. ErsRine honoured 
me with frequent attentions in the ball- 
rooms, and with frequent visits at my 
lodgings where he often met the excel- 
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lent and distinguished Mr. Wilberforce, 
and:Mr. Wilberforce’s friend, the inge- 
nious Dean of Carlisle. It was a trium- 
virate of eloquence Their different 
politics drew forth their mutual powers, 
very amicably exerted, They were in 
my parlour the day before [ came away, 
from eleven till one in the morning ; from 
six till nine in the evening. Mrs. Chil- 
ders shared with me thé whole of that 
mental banquet, and other company in 
turn dropt in. It was an attic day. 
MR. (NOW LORD) ERSKINE. 

Did Mr, Erskine tell you of our acci~ 
dental rencounter on the Chatsworth 
road, half a mile from Middleton, on 


.the morning I left the golden Crescent, 


through which you and I so often walked 
together. 1 believed him in that gay 
throng, and he thought me much farther 
on my way to Sheffield, which I had for- 
saken to visit an old servant. After 
staying with her an hour, my wheels were 
retracing their wandering course through 
thuse Ianes, where rocks and cliffs, co- 
vered with dwarf-wood, rise from the 
curving Derwent, that foams at their 
base. 

I said to my maid, What an elegant 
figure is that gentleman approaching us, 
who, loitering with a book, now reads 
and now holds the volume in a dropt 
hand, to contemplate the fine views on 
his right! There seems mind in every 
eh every step; and how like Mr, 

rskine! 

A few seconds converted resemblance 
into reality. After a mutual exclama- 
tion, the graceful being stopt the chaise, 
opened the door, and putting one foot 
on the step, poured alf his eloquence 
upon a retrospect of the hours we had 
passed together at Buxton; illuminating, 
as he flatteriugly said, one of those sel- 
dom intervals of his busy life, in which 
his mind was feft to enjoy, undisturbed, 
the luxury of intellectuat intercourse, 

A sudden scheme of the preceding 
night to go to Chatsworth that day, with 
Mrs. and Miss Erskine, and a large par- 
ty; and they being obliged to wait at 
Middleton for some returning horses, in- 
duced him to beguile the hour of waiting 
by that ramble, which had given us such 
ah unexpected interview. 

When people have any cordiality to- 
wards each other, such interventions of 
chance are right pleasant. At the in- 
stant they act upon the spirits like wine ; 
and, as time rolls on, their recollection 
gilds the mind, as sun-beams a placid 


_ jake. 
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AW OLD LOVER, : 

All you write on the subject of C 
lonel and Mrs, — is benvaie! 
The piccure the lady draws of her es 
band’s mind in her letter, on which you 
comment, IS SO strangely, so extrava 
gantl:, and so darkly, Coloured, ag to 
leave my experience and observation 
without the means of justifying it t 
nature and probability, by any approx. 
Imation in the apparent feelings or con. 
duct of others. It resembles nothiny 
one knows, and nothing one has tead 
of, except the Fatkland of Caleb Willi. 
ams. But there was a cause which 
when revealed, fully accounts for the 
terrible gloom and sad dereliction of his 
Spirit; but that a disappointment in the 
enamoured affections, thirty-one years 
ago, in aman who had never, to their 
object, appeared a passionate lover; that 
it should operate, with unabating cor. 
rosiveness, through such an_ immense 
lapse of time! That its bitterness should 
have resisted the tender attentiuns of a 
wife, younger and lovelier than her whom 
he had lost, and indurate his feelings 
against the enlivening power of filial @- 
tentions, even from objects to whose 
welfare he was sedulously attentive! All 
this seemed to me so inconceivable, that 
I concluded Mrs. had nursed 
an enthusiastic fancy, which causelessly 
imputed to unextinguished passion for 
another object, a constitutional and mor- 
bid discontent of heart and temper: bot 
the strange manner of his attempted visit 
last June, vouches for the reality of this 
represented, this long delirium. He in- 
quired for me at the door, and sent up 
his name, Lieutenant-colonel 
I was dressing. My man-servant brought 
his eard up stairs. While he did that, 
my housekeeper, coming up the stairs 
from the kitchen, saw a gentleman whom 
she did not know, stand at the fout of 
the next flight of stairs, looking up them 
with earnest melancholy eyes. Per 
ceiving her, he went back into the hall; 
and when the man brought my message 
to request his going into the parlour, and 
to say that I would be down im 
ately, lo! he had vanished. 

I found a letter from this lady on my 
return from my summer’s excursion, |? 
which she thus speaks of that attempt ' 
see me, so strangely ‘renounced i ¢ 
instant of making it. i 

“Of Colonel ’s flying visit to you 
in June, I knew not a syllable till I tearnt 
it from your letter; which, on perusin® 


I exclaimed, good Heaven! how y= 
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sau jeave the place without seeing Miss 
¢_——— at last, since she was at home! 
He replied, with much sulemnity, ‘ The 
momentary gratification must have been 
fullowed by regret and pain, that would 
sufficiently have punished the temerity of 
atiempting to see her.at all. I had no 
sooner enterefl the house, than I became 
sensible of my perilous state of feeling, 
and fled with precipitation.” 

Mrs, —————= laments the abortion of 
this design, alleging reasons exactly si- 
milar to those you express, for wishing 
the renewal of our acquaintance. I req 
gret it too, from a motive not acknow.- 
ledged by either of you, though doubt- 
less felt by both, viz. that it would have 

roved a spell-dissolving interview. He 
bad then found in his Eloisa, that disen- 
chanting change which St. Preux could 
vot tind in Mrs. Wolmar. An absence 
of ten and of thirty-one years, are very 
diferent thiags, Small traces would 
have been perceived in me of thet image 
so unhappily impressed on his mind, and 
which yet glows in the gay bloom of 
youth, IPfthere is any reality in this de- 
scribed infatuation, and Colonel ———» 
feels pain from it, why does he shun the 
infallible remedy; “the sensible and 
true avouch of his own eyes?” 

You place the forbearing sweetness 
and patience of Mrs. ’s conduct 
ua very bright, yet not less just point 
of view, I feel such soothing uncom. 
plaining endurance far abové my attain- 
ment in a simjlar situatiof, Yet I wish 
she had abstained fron, partaking her 
husband's infatuation, avd from the 
strange desire of even transcending its 
excess. It is painful to know that I 
have been, however innocently, the cause 
of misery to an estimable couple. Next 
t+ the desired non-existence of such in- 
ane constancy, I should have wished 
unconsciousness of an evil — knaw-not 
how to remove, since Colonel ————~ 
rejects the remedy that must obliterate 
the past, by enabling him to compare it 
with the present. For the lady, alas! 
itis much tgo late in life for me to meet 
the enthusiasm of such boundless par- 
tiality, 


——————~ ** And in disparity, 

The one intense, the other still remiss, 
Cannot well suit with either, but soon prove 
Tedious alike.” 


A rational and moderately affectionate 
esteem, such as my heart might teil me 
was not wholly undeserved, would he 4 
thousand times more welcome. Friend- 





ship should owe nothiog tu iHusion ; and 
all is illusion in Mrs. , Tespect- 
ing me. She trusted the exaggerating 
portraits of infatuation, ingenuously given 
to her before she married tl.e infatuated, 
and a fondness for my poetic writings hag 
completed her generous mania. 
OPINIONS OF 1797. 

Apropos of politics, in their present 
desperate situation, which puts them 
into the mouth of very babes and suck 
lings in state affairs. You do me but 
justice in acquitting my mind of the least 
bias towards republicanism; but Mr? 
Pitt has lost my long-existing confidence 
in his wisdom and integrity. It has va- 
nished beneath the mad extravagance 
with which he has lavished the public 
money, seduced the bank into clandestine 
and ruinous traffic with the court, and 
outraged the constitution by loans to the 
Emperor, made in treacherous privacy, 
without the consent of parliament: loans, 
which can only defer, not prevent the 
inevitable hour of the emperor's separate 
peace with our enemies, low evidently 
to all cominon sense, better to England 
to have met the assaults of France, when 
they shall be turned solely against her, 
before her public credit had received the 
late fatal blight, than thus to go on pur 
chasing present exemption (if, indeed, 
lavished millions can purchase it), tll 
state-bankruptcy, and the consequently 
ruined fortunes of three parts of the 
nation, shall palsy our nerves of self- 
defence, exasperate us with government, 
and render us desperately careless who 
may be our masters, or what becomes of 
a constitution, violated out of all its 
power to protect property. O1 hapless 
England! how rapidly art thou fatling 
from thy late high prosperity, the victim 
of thy credulous confidence in one proud 
man, whom no chastizing experience 
could warn from his tricking expedients, 
so fraught with danger to his country; 
an by which he buys 
‘¢ Short intermission, fraught with double 

woe |” 





DR. PARR. 


The celebrated Dr. Parr called at my 
house in my absence, and, not meeting 
with me, left a very kind letter. Ue is 
allowed to have been the only man who 
brought equal forces with Dr. Johnson 
into the field of argtiment, equal strength 
of native talents, equal learning, equal 
eloquence, equal wit, and equal etfron. 
tery. The slay 1s recorded in which they 
measured their lances as chieltains of the 
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Tory and Whig party. Never, it is said, 

was known such intellectual gladiator. 

ship: 

‘¢ So frown’d the mighty combitants, that 
hell 


Grew darker at their frown, so match’d they 
stood !”” 


lf, however, when provoked, their power 
to crush their opponents was equal, yet 
a great difference in mental temperament 
remains in favour of Dr. Parr; since, 
when properly respected, he is kind and 
sunny of spirit, and punishes not, as the 
surly despot punished, a liberal and po- 
lite dissent from his opinions. Then, far 
from the Jolinsonian niggardliness of 
praise, where deserved, he dispenses it 
bounteously ; and none better know to 
give that praise characteristic discrimi- 
nation, of which each of you have doubt- 
Jess perused many instances, 
FEMALE EDUCATION, 
Were I a mother, instead of adoptin 
Mr. Gisborne’s and Mr. Wilberforce’s 
voluminous number of penal laws for the 
souls of youthful females, [ would sub- 
stitute the following exertions. I would 
induce them to be religious, by applying 
the Christian system rather to their hopes 
than to their fears. I would endeavour 
to inspire them with an high sense of 
virgin honour and truth, and of the 
grace and beauty of rational decorum; 
with a terror as well as abhorrence of 
female libertinism, by placing before 
their eyes, from real life, strong instances 
of its misery; while, by every opportu- 
nity of judicious ridicule, I would inspire 
a sovereign contempt of male profligacy ; 
of gamesters, sots, fops, and fox-hunters, 
Thus, instead of making myself and my 
daughters ridiculous, as Mr. Gisborne 
advises, by demanding testimonials of 
the moral and pious character of every 
man-who may ask them to dance acou- 
ple of dances at a ball, I should depend 
upon their principles and good sense for 
despising, instead of being corrupted by 
Improper conversation, or indecent free- 
dom i the momentary pauses of the 
dance; attempts which it is in the ut- 
most degree improbable that they should 
encounter, even from the most aban- 
doned libertine. When the dance js 
over, by all the indispensable rules of 
fashionable life, every young woman 
takes her seat by her mother orchaperon, 
I would very early introduce mh 

daughters to the finest Engltsh writers, 
both: in prose or verse, raiier than des 
vote all their leisure to the comparatively 





worthless acquisition of modern accom, 
plishments. I would teach them to tyr 
with disgust, from the perusal of frivo. 
lous novels, not by invective, not bY pro. 
hibition, but by early setting their taste 
above them, and this, by familiariziy 
their memory and mind with the two 
great works of Richardson, whith involve 
all that can operate as warning and ex. 
ample ; all that-is elevated and beautiful 
in imagination, in wit, in’eloquence, in 
characteristic discrimination, and piety, 
Thus. fortifying their understandings 
and their hearts, I would disdain coer. 
cion, and even teasing interference; 
every thing that wears the slightest ap. 
pearance of suspicious watchfulness, So 
should their: home be delightful; nor 
would aun indiscriminating desive of Jeav- 
ing it for the married state, subject them 
to the danger of an unhappy marriage; 
while their habits of life and taste for 
literature, must preclude the discontents 
of celibacy, should celibiity be their lot, 


OPINIONS OF 1798. 

O! this horrid, this remorseless war! 
Infatuated ministry! who have rejected 
sO many opportunities of terminating it, 
with honour and advantage to this de- 
ceived country ;. on the taking of Toulon 
and Valenciennes; on the desertion of 
Prussia; on the subsidiary claims of the 
emperor; yet still they went on, regards 
less of our exhausted wealth,of the miseries 
of a bleeding world; floundering deeper 
and deeper in defeated projects, till the 
olive, with all its healing blessedness, 1s 
perhaps no longer within our reach. Yet 
it ought to have been tried, if it could 
have been procured even by the sacrifice 
of that (no longer great) title, King of 
France; by the restitution of the Toulon 
ships, and by the cession of all our 
foreign conquests, whose advantages are 
as dust in the balance against the mises 
ries of protracted war. Peace 1s worth 
any price to England, short of the re 
duction of her navy. In another twelve 
month we shall offer the recently-re- 
jected terms, and then offer them 1 
vain. So it has been through the whole 
progress of this mad contest. Nothing 
but the blindest prejudice can prevent 
the public from being universally sensible 
of that melancholy truti. 

WASHINGTON. 

No, dear Madam, I was not, as yo 
suppose, favoured with a letter from 
General Washington, expressly addressed 
to myself; but, a few years after peace 
Was signed between this country 20 

America, 
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America, an officer introduced himself, 
commissioned from General Washington 
to call upon me, and to assure me, from 
the General himself, that no cireum- 
stance of his life had been so mortifying 
as to be censured in the Monody on 
André, as the pitiless author of his igno. 
minious fate: that he had laboured to 
save him, that he requested my attention 
to papers on the subject, which he had 
sent by this officer for my perusal. 

On examining them, [ found they en- 
tirely acquitted the General. They 
led me with contrition for the rash in- 
justice of my censure. With a copy of 
the proceedings of the court-martial that 
determined André’s condemnation, there 
was a copy of a letter from General 
Washington to General Clinton, offering 
to give up André in exchange for Arnold, 
who had fled to the British camp, ob- 
serving the reason there was to-believe 
that the apostate general had exposed 
that gallant English officer to unnecessary 
danger to facilitate his own escape: 
copy of another letter from General 
Washington to Major André, adjuring 
him to state to the commander in chief 
his unavoidable conviction of the selfish 
perfidy of Arnold, in suggesting that plan 
of disguise, which exposed André, if 
taken, to certain condemnation as a spy, 
when, if he had come openly in his regi- 
mentals, and under a flag of truce, to the 
then unsuspected American general, he 
would have been perfectly safe: copy of 
André’s high-souled answer, thanking 
Genera! Washington for the interest he 
took in his destiny; but, observing that, 
even under conviction of General Ar- 
nold’s inattention to his safety, he could 
not suggest to General Clinton any thing 
Which might influence him to save his 
less important life by such an exchange. 

OPINION OF.1800. eal 

At first I hailed the revolution in 
France as a glorious attempt to procure 
for that country the blessings of a limited 
monarchy, but I soon saw, in the tyranny 
exerted towards its mild monarch, and 
in the interference of the neighbouring 
nations, that the result would prove a 
fatal blow to rational liberty in Europe, 
and most of all, in this country; that it 
would, as you finely express it, place 
British freedom upon a narrow and 
Wasting isthmus, between anarchy and 
despotism. Had this revolution hap. 
pened beneath the reign of a tyrant, it 
might have acted upon other kingdoms 
with a warning influence against tyranny. 
As it was, our king and parliament, with 
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nine-tenths of the English people, im- 
pute it chiefly, and but that they choose 
to call in the aid of religious zeal to sup- 
port sanguinary measures, most opposite 
to the gospel precepts, they would, ex. 
clusively, impute. the overthrow of mo-« 
narchy in Framce to the concessions 
made by the king in favour of his subjects’ 
liberties. 

Hence every rational and religious 
plan tor the refarmation of abuses is 
termed Jacobinism. Hence Mr. Pitt 
dared to say, in the senate, not a month 
ago, that to assert that the interests of 
the few ought to be subordinate to those 
of the many, was maintaining the vital 
principle ef Jacobinism. Hence, while 
he and his adherents justly represent our 
foes as crippled in their navy, their com. 
merce ruined, and most of their military 
conquests wrested from their possession, 
they are absurd enough to declare that 
there can be no security for England ina 
peace with France; as if that ruin to us, 
which, under her monarchy, and in the 
plenitude of her power and greatness, she 
could not effect, she was likely to com- 
pass in the disordered and exhausted 
state in which she must long remain. 

France never kept peace with England 
when she thought it for her interest te 
break it; neither did this country with 
her! What has ever been will ever be, 
whether the Gallic government be repub- 
lic, democratic, consular, or monarchical ; 
but each nation stands now more in need 
of a long peace than atter any former 
war, and therefore, when made, it will 
probably be of proportionate duration, 

It is insulting nonsense to plead the 
vices of Buonaparte, or the instability of 
his power, as a reason for prolonging the 
miseries of war. His mortality mmght as 
rationally be pleaded, An oppartunity 
was opened, by his late Concessions, for 
obtaining a general pacification, and pro- 
bably upon good terms tor England and 
her allies; and the present debilitated 
state of France is the true security for its 
permanence; far greater than could result 
from the Bourbon family regaining that 

ower which is now vested in the Crome 
well of that country. 





COWPER. : 

Cowper is the poetic son of Dr. Young. 
More equal, more consistent, more judi 
cious, far less @niformly sombre than his 
arent,—but also much less frequently 
sublime. Darwin has no parent amongst 
the English poets; he sprung 1 his de- 
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fancy of juvenile life, froth the temples 
of an immortal muse, like Pallas from the 
head of Jove. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that Cole- 


ridge’s Ode to the Departing Year is’ 


sublimer throughout than any part of 

Cowper’s ‘Task; that’ the stripling, 

Southey, has written an epic poem, tuil 

of strength as to idea, and grandeur as to 

imagery; that both those writers, in their 

rhyme- productions, tar outshiie Cowper’s 
rosaic couplets. 

When these claims are made, without 
mentioning the various and charming 
Mason, since his poetic sun was setting 
when Cowper’s rose—when they are 
poized in the scale, surely you will resign 
your Colossal claim for the muse of Cow. 
per, destined as she is to immortal re- 
membrance, That destiny I asserted for 
her to Dr. Darwin, and Sir Brooke 
Boothby, ten years ago, when I heard 
them decide that the Task was too pro- 
saic to survive its century, and that they 
could not read it through, 

eneigginien 
HERSELF.» 

Ah, my friend, I have a sad account 
to give you of my situation, and of my 
hopes of ever being able to accept your 
kind invitation to Cantley. Too much 
reason have I to apprehend a total loss 
of all ability to travel. You know that 
the strength of my youth was blighted by 
the accident which broke the patella of 
my right knee, though I obtained the 
power of walking on even ground, with. 
out perceptible lameness; but I res 
mained, through life, subject to the con. 
stantly impending danger of falling. Fre- 
quent have been those falls, producing 
temporary pain and confinement, but ge- 
neraily a tew days restored me to the 
usual level of my, at best, feeble exertion, 
On the 27th of last month, deceived b 
an imperfect moonlight, 1 tell with vio- 
lence down steps into the street, after 
paying an evening visit. Then, alas! it 
was, that I so violently sprained the 
muscles and tendons of my, ull then, un- 
injured left knee, as to reduce it to an 
equal degree of weakness with that which 
is breken. Unable to stand, I was car. 
red by two men from my sedan to my 
bed; which my surgeon ordered [ should 
not Jeave ull the swelling and discolora- 
tion subsided. He flattered me that, 
since nothing was absolutely broken, a 
fortnight or three weeks would repair the 
mischief. When, at the four days ex pi- 
ration, f was get up, | found [had utterly 
lost all power of rsine from my bed, oe 





chair, even though a ver 


y high one, wis 
out the assistance of two people: “ 
* : > 
also of ascending or descentting Stairs 


Hitherto time, in whose name lavish pro. 
mises were made me by the faculty, has 
done nothing towards the restoration of 
that power, though I can walk, with 
servait’s arm, through the range of those 
fortunately large and airy rooms, which 
are ievel with my bed-chamber and drese 
sing-room- Thus I contrive, by a quar 
ter of an hour at a time, to walk my al. 
lotted two miles every day, though I have 
not attempted to go down stairs. 

Within these last twelve years, my cone 
stitution has struggled with various mala 
dies, but under them I always hoped re. 
hef, and often, through the goodness of 
God, obtained it. Now a deep internal 
conviction of life-long imbecility sickens 
at my heart, and withers the energy of 
my muzd,—while the gloom of apprehen- 
sion, more than selfish, often darken, 
my spirit. The oldest, the most esteem- 
ed, the most valued of my friends, finds 
his long precarious health more fre 
quently assailed by nervous malady, be- 
neath which his strength and cheerful. 
ness decline. I will not apologize for 
this exuberance of wailful egotism, but 
rest it securely on your sympathy. 

BLOOMFIELD. 

I estimate the Far ner’s Boy, as ona 
level with Rogers” Pleasures of Memory; 
and consider each as bcing amongst 
poetic compositions, what green 3 
amongst colours; that they have not the 
richness of the golden yellow, the splen- 
dour of red, the elegance of pink and 
azure, the spirit of scarlet, or the grat 
deur of purple, but are of that hue on 
which the eye delights to dwell, whichis 
lively without gaiety, and serious without 
melancholy. 





ANDRE, - 

In the first paroxysm of anguish for 
the fate of my beloved friend, 1 wrote 
that Monody under the belief that he 
was basely murdered rather than velace 
tantly sacrificed to the belligerent cus 
toms and laws. 1 have since underst 
the subject better. General Washing: 
ton allowed his aide-de-camp to retum 
to England after peace was established 
and American independence acknow- 
ledged; and he commissioned him see 
me, and request my attention to the of 
pers he sent for my perusal; copies® 
his lettess ts André, and Andi€’s ai 
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then. Concern, esteem, and pity, were 
avowed in these of the general, and 
warm entreaties that he would urge Ge- 
neral Clinton to resign Arnold im ex. 
change for himself, as the oniy means to 
avert that sacrifice which the laws of 
war demanded. Mr. André’s letters 
breathed a spirit of gratitude to General 
Washington for the interest he took in 
his preservation, but firmly declined the 
° . > Wy: rq’ 
application to General Clinton. The 
other papers were minutes of the court. 
martial, from which it appeared, that 
General Washington had laboured to 
avert the sentence against André, and to 
soften the circumstances of disguised 
dress, and of those fatal drawings of the 
enemies’ outworks and situation, which 
placed him im the character of a spy 
rather than that of a negotiator. The 
general’s next fruitless endeavour was to 
have obtained the grant of poor Andre’s 
petition, to die a less disgraceful death, 
His voice, though commander of the 
American armies, Counted but as one on 
the court-martial, General Washington 
did me the honour to charge his aide-de- 
camp to assure ine, that no circumstance 
of his life had given him so much pain as 
the necessary sacrifice of André’s life, 
and that next to that deplored event, the 
censure passed upon himself in a poem 
which he admired, and for which he 
loved the author; also to express his 
hope, that, whenever I reprinted the 
Monody, a note might be added, which 
should tend to acquit him of that imputed 
inexorable and cruel severity which had 
doomed to ignominious death a gallant 
and amiable prisoner of war. 





DR. DARWIN. 

While he lived here he was not in the 
habit of throwing his imagination into 
his letters; they were rather hurried over 
as tasks than written con amore. T have 
often heard him say he did not possess 
the epistolary graces. He tuld me one 
day, when I was about six or seven-and- 
twenty, that he wished to write to Jr, 
Frankl, to compliment him upon ha- 
ving united modern science and phitoso- 
phy; and desired I would put his 
thoughts into my own language. He 
took his pen, and, throwing on paper the 
leads of what he purposed saying, de> 
sired T would give them verbal ornament, 
aud that he would call next day for the 
result. He did call; and, looking over 
what I had wricten, Jaughiogly com- 
meuded the style ; copied the manuscript 


verbatim in my presence, directed that 
copy to Dr. Franklin, America, and sent 
it mstantly to the postottice by my ta- 
ther’s servant. ; 

_ COWPER’S LETTERS. 

Certainly Cowper’s letters are those of 
a mind not ordinarily gitted; yet, if f 
could forget that they proceeded from a 
pen which had produced one great ori- 
ginal work, they would by no means shew 
me an understanding responsible for such 
a production, For the inpartially inges 
nious surely they do not possess the lites 
rary usefulness of Pope’s letters; the wit 
and imagination of Gray’s, the strength 
and humour of Dr. Johnson’s, or the 
brilliance, the grace, the play of faney, 
which, in former years, rendered vour 
letters to me equal to the best of Ma- 
dame Sevigné’s, whose domestic beauties 
seem to me to throw those of Cowper 
into shade. I mean the generality of his 
epistles. Some few of them are very 
interesting egotism, for all is egotism; 
such of them as describe his home, his 
daily haunts, and the habits of his life. 
Neither can a feeling heart contemplate 
undelighted the effusions of his personal 
tenderness for his friends, imconsistent 
as they were with the apathy and neg- 
lect towards his poetic contemporaries. 

I thank you for your third volume of 
Cowper, which arrived the first of this 
month, Its contents, perused with deli+ 
berate attention, still deeper impress my 
conviction, that far indeed from perfect 
was Cowper’s character, his judgment, 
or his epistolary scyle; that his character 
was suilied by want of charity to the 
failings of others, and by an unsocial 
exclusion of all except a few worshippers, 
whose attention himself and Ins writings 
wholly engrossed—his judgment pers 
verted by jealous prejudice against the 
compositions of contemporary genius: 
his epistolary style, by a dearth of ima- 
ginauion and eloquence, inconceivable 
to me from the pen which gave us the 
‘Task. 

— 
REVIEWERS, 

When I was at Bristol last summer, @ 
lady said to me, ‘My son 1s of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ school. Me has there # 
friend and schoolfeliow, not yet sixteen, 
who ‘has been employed by one of the 
review editors to write strictures lor tis 
work, on your Memoirs of Dr. Darwin. 
Such are often the presumptuous deci- 
ders on new publications. 
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660 Letters of Anna Seward. 


OPINIONS IN 1805. 

Peace will soon be restored to the 
Continent, by the utter defeat of the 
present coalition ; but, if no repeated ex- 
perience can convince this country of 
the fatal mischiefs of her belligerent prin. 
ciples, they will soon bring on the loss of 
Ireland, and the rapidly succeeding 
downfal of British independence. 

The stimulant idea, which ministers 
have excited amongst the people, that 
Buonaparte is bent upon the destruction 
of England, appears to me a dangerous 
‘allusion, Our rulers, probably, know it 
to be such; and if their dread is sincere, 
T am afraid it will prove another instance 
of the truth of the adage which says, 
“* Fear is a bad counsellor.” 

I feel assured that the French emperor 
is only bent upon obtaining a share in 
the commerde of the East and West In- 
dies; and that we ought to fulfil the 
treaty of Amiens, by resigning our exclue 
sive pretension to Malta. Concessions 
in those respects would, Lam convinced, 
satisfy him; and better, surely, that we 
should share with France our colonial 
possessions, than that we become a vas- 
sal to that empire. I see no alternative, 
I can hear none suggested, even by the 
loudest clamourers for continued war. 
The day-spring of security will never 
break upon us through the sanguinary 


clouds raised by the breath of ministerial 
infatuation. 


ee 


PITT. 

Secure on the lap of restoring peace, 
and with our alliance courted by all the 
surrounding nations, Mr, Pitt found us, 
in 1784, when we resigned ourselves to 
his protection; and, with our revived 
cominerce, flourishing more and more 
beneath the shade of the olive. Per- 
ceiving, as he must, the blessings that 
peace was regaining for us, he early 
panted to exchange them for the curses 
of war, in a quarrel with Spain about a 
barren and useless territory. He was 
happily unsuccessful in that sanguinary 
attempt. Would to God he had been 
so also in the second!—After obsti- 
nately persevering in unsuccessful war- 
fare through fourteen years, he dies, and 
Jeaves us with the national debt trebled, 
€very port in Europe shut against us, 
Our internal trade perishing by bankrupt. 
cies, Owing to that arrested intercourse, 
‘and the consequent impossibility of bein 
paid by those European cities to which 
our merchants had sent their goods; our 
taxes more than trebled; our shores me 

1 





naced with invasion; our opportunities 
of making a safe peace all gone by! 
and how stands Mr. Pitt's administration 
the test of the philosopher? The trée . 
known by its fruits. Strange that any 
one should mistake the apples of the mane 
chineal for the bread tree! 





GEORGE I. ANDII, 

In the course of the last winter and 
spring Miss Fern read to me Lord Op 
ford’s Posthumous Works, and.Godwin’s 
Lite of Chaucer. His lordship’s ‘letters 
possess the arch-chymic power, for they 
turn the lead of common-life themes and 
domestic occurrences to sterling gold, 
They are a perfect luxury of wit and hu. 
mour. His reminiscences familiarize us 
with the interior of the court of George 
the First and Second, and display, in full 


light, the numskullism of both those regal 
personages, 


“¢ How oft at royalty poor folk must scoff, 
Were distance not the foil which sets it off]” 





| REVIEWS. 

When I had the highly-prized happi- 
ness of your conversation, you expressed 
surprise at my owning that, except in 
miscellaneous collections, my courage to 
encounter the trouble and anxiety of 
renewed publication had been appalled 
by the injustice which authors, much my 
superiors, had met from the reviewers. 
You politely asserted that they could not 
injure my compositions in the opinion of 
the public; but indeed I knew by expe 
rience, that they can retard theif sale, 
and what is poetic fame but the mult 
plication of e:litions? 

You afterwards confessed that your 
desire, regularly and attentively to pe- 
ruse Madoc, had been’ chilled and ree 

ressed by the hootings of those = 
oa critics who, like their prototypes ° 
the feathered race, shut their eyes 00 the 
sun, and cry, “there is no wri on 
If they can influence Dr. Mansel, when 
So great a poet is their subject, well ed 
I be conscious of their power to blight 
the less-noble fruits of my imagination. 

In years long. past I heard Lucy ae 
ter teil Dr. Johnson that she should “ 
sometimes to purchase new publication, 
and ask him if she might trust the re 
viewers, “ Infallibly, dear Luey, aie 
replied, * provided you buy what sp” 
abuse, and never any thing they prah* 

OPINIONS Irn 1807. 
Ah, yes, England has at last, toward 


: m leted the 
the continent at least, comp measure 
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of her incendiary madness; ruined past 
all hope her allies, and drawn ten times 
trebled danger and difficulties upon her- 
self. If she does not soon purchase 
peace, even at that unavoidably-humilia- 
ting price as to its terms, to which her 
ewn infatuation has reduced her, those 
miseries must be speedily her own which 
she felt no remorse in bringing upon 
other nations, against the warning voice 
of her great deceased patriot, in this 
long and disastrous war: even the giant 
woes of seeing our country its bloody 
theatre. To bend at, last beneath the 
omnipotence of events, and beheath the 
chastizement of heaven, must as cer- 
tainly be national as it is individual wise 
dom. But what shail we do with our 
pride ?--Sacrifice it as we did when we 
sought reconcilement with our invaded 
Columes, and be rewarded by long years 
of peace, and its blooming and blessed 
eomforts, 
aE 


A REPORT 
UPON THE 


HERCULANEUM MANUSCRIPTS, 


Addressed, by Permission, to his Royat 
Highness the Prince Regent, 


By the Rey. Joun Hayter, A.M. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Prince, 


ind his superintendent of those Manuscripts. - 





_ Tue curiosity of every lover of antiqui- 
fies and classical literature, will neces- 
sarily be piqued and interested by the 
subject of this valuable work, in many 
Tespects, one of the -most striking of its 
kind that has appeared for many years. 
Our readers cannot fail to be gratified 
with the following extracts from it. 
HERCULANEUM. 

The political state of Herculaneum, 
whether it were a settlement of Phq@ui- 
cians, or of other Asiatics, cannot be 
traced with any exactness, or conclusive 
deduction, from facts and circumstances, 
atany epocha earlier, than that of the 
ltoman dominion. It can only be argued 
presumptively from Strabo, that it might 
have been of the twelve cities, .which 
formed the dynasty of the Tuscans. in 
Campania. The Opposition it made to 
the victorious legions of Rome, the mu- 
hicipal rights which it enjoyed after its 
subjugation, clearly indicate some pros- 
perity, and some importance in the esti- 
mation of the conqueror. 

Herculaneum is twice called Munici- 
plum, that is, in an inscription, which If 
| Montaiy Mag, No. 815. 


saw in the Royal Museum at Portici; 
and again, in another inscription, which 
Julius Cagsar Capaccio produces, 

Thar of the Royal Museum rans, 


M. Memmio M., PF. Rufo Patri 
Municipes. 


And is sanctioned, should “more proof 
and authorities be demanded, by a brass 
plate, which at once evinces the municie 
pal privileges. of this city to the most 
scrupulous investigator, 
: T. Claudio. Drusi. F, 
Casari. Augusti. 
Germanico. 
Pont:. Max: Trib: Pot: 8. 
Imp: 16. Cos, 2. 
Patri. Patria. Cens, . 
Ex Testimenti Messii L.F.M.A, 
Senaca. 

Militis Coh: 10 Urbane et 
Dedicationi ejus legavit 
Municipibus 
Singulis HS. ILL n. 


_ From some inscribed pieces of stone 
it appears, that, as Cives Romani, the 
inhabitants of Herculaneum were enrolled 
in some tribe at Rome itself, particularly 
the Menenian. 

L. Annio L. F. Men. 

2 Vir. [tn: Quin. . 

. . Vir Epularum. 

It may not be improper to suggest, 
that all the inscriptions, which I have 
produced, or may produce, have been 
digged from Herculaneun, and, except 
that of Julius Cesar Capaccio, have been 
perused and examined by me. 

EARTHQUAKES. 

There was an earthquake, Anno 
Christi 63, sixteen years previous to that 
eruption of Vesuvius, which destroyed 
Herculaneum, Anno Christi 79. Seneca 
declares, that in this earthquake Hercu- 
lanensis oppidi pars ruit, dubiéque stant 
etiam, qu relicta sunt. Nonis Febra- 
arii fuit terre motus. 

In an enclosure behind the great thea- 
tre a heap of tiles, respectively num- 
bered, together with the trunk of a mar 
ble statue, and the fragments of several 
columns, was excavated under the vols 
canic materials. Another earthquake, 
indeed, immediately preceded, or rather 
attended, that eruption. Some hoses 
were thrown to the ground by the severe 
concussion. Their ruins are partly spread 
upon the original soil, partly upon the 
pumice stgnes discharg from the moun- 
tain. Pliny, in his account addressed 
to Tacitus, says, “ Pracesserat per mul- 
tes dies treror terre minus formidilosus, 
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qui Campaniz non solum castella, verum 
etiam oppida vexare solitus: illa vero 
nocte ita invaluit, ut non moveri omnia, 
sed everti crederentur.” In this letter, 
as well as in the 16th of the same book, 
to the same friend, Pliny has proved 
himself to have “ Omnia veré prosecu- 
tum,” although, with great modesty, he 
remark, ‘‘ Aliud est Epistolam, aliud 
Historiam scribere.” 
* Conformably to his faithful description, 
the excavated stratum is not lava, as has 
been often said, but “ Pumices nigrique 
et ambusti, et fracti igne lapides,” to 
the depth of nearly seventy feet in many 
places. All the wood in Herculaneum 
was reduced to coals, and every thing 
combustible was not only injured by the 
extreme heat, but, as was the case with 
the manuscripts, was violently compres- 
sed, and contracted by the ponderous 
pressure of the volcanic materials. In 
one of his best poetical efforts Statius 
justly says, 
Pater exemtum terris ad sidera 
montem 
Sustulit, et laté miseras dejecit in urbes. 


DISCOVERY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. 





Charles IIT. with-his natural liberality 


and public spirit, gave his immediate 
orders for excavation. But, unfortu- 
nately, to the discredit of the sovereign 
himself, and to the injury of his great 
designs, a Spaniard (I forget his name) 
was appointed director of the whole. 
This Spaniard united arrogance and ob- 
stinacy with the darkest want of know- 
ledge, and, therefore, his whole super- 
intendency was a course of practical lec- 
tures upon those qualities. Hence it is 
for the Saenans world a complete ipuesoy, 
that all the manuscripts, now preserved, 
were 0t sacrificed in common with some 
others, which the director, and the 
equally ignorant, but clearly guiltless, 
laborers, mistook for pieces of charcoal, 
or burned timber, and which, in conse- 
quence, were removed, and applied by 
them, to the usual domestic purposes. 
In the course of their removal, however, 
some detached fragments happily fell 
from one, or two, of these devoted vo- 
lumes, and displaved upon their surface 
very distinguishable characters. Of this 
circumstance the laborers honestly in- 
formed the Spaniard, who, as the cha- 
ricters were Greek, could nat read them : 
he was obliged, therefore, to consult that 
eminent scholar, the Canon Mazzochi, 


* @u@ «© 





the laborers were still procuring mote 
manuscripts from two different, bur 
sinall, rooms in the same house.* The 
wood of the shelves, upon which they 
had been placed in small boxes, » 

together with the wood of the boxe 
themselves, strongly charred, or reduced 
to ashes. The manuscripts themselves, 
so providentially saved by the intervey. 
tion of Mazzochi, and gradually and care. 
fully excavated by the workmen, were 
not less than eighteen hundred, some in 
a less, some in a more, perfect state. 

It is curious, that these manuscripts, 
which are always called by the Italians 
‘“‘Papiri,” because the substance of each 
volume or roll was formed from the 
plant Papyrus, owe their preservation to 
the heat of those materials, which had 
buried them ; without this, their vegetable 
texture must have been destroyed by pu- 
trefaction. But, although the greatest 
part of their bulk had thus resisted the 
etiects of time, yet that bulk itself had 
been much injured. In many instances 
it was much impaired, sometimes obli- 
terated, or disfigured, or perforated, or 
mutilated, or broken, wholly, or in part, 
by that very heat, or by compression un- 
der the heavy volcanic materials, of 
by the forcible introduction of very light 
dust, and some small stones, into’ its 
substance, especially in the more exte 
rior folds of each volume, which, 1n every 
instance, have suffered some or all of 
those various .injuries. ‘Ihe interior 
folds, where the Greek and Latin cha- 
racters (as the manuscripts are written 
in both those languages) are not totally 
annihilated by volcanic mjuries, exhibit 
a high degree of preservation, and even 
a superficial lustre, both in their sub- 
stance, and in the remaining characters. 
The ancient ink had, luckily, a consider 
able quantity of gum, but no acid; 0 
this we had been informed by Pliny the 
Elder, who is invaluable, as in so maby 
other respects, so for his extreme accu 
racy in every point, upon which hisinde- 
fatigable researches could not be misle 
by others, or insuperably obstructed, o 


ee 





* This house is supposed, upon — 
foundation, to have been the residence © 
the great Piso family. Cicero, epee 
of that residence, observes, that he yoo 
see it from his villa, near Puteoli. Ths 
circumstance has been practically confi die 
upon the spot where that villa stood, u™% 
recting the view towards that part of ! 
Yolcanic mass, which is perpendi 
0 i idence. 
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taffied. By royal command, at the sug- 
gestion of Mazzochi, the manuscripts 
were lodged in the Museum at Portici, 
and numbered; but, owing to the folly 
of the Spaniard, were not classed in two 
divisions, so as to denote the quantity 
found in each of the two respective rooms, 
THEIR DEVELOPEMENT. 

To advance the developement and in- 

terpretation of these volumes, Charles 


Jil. instituted a society; it consisted of 


members, the most celebrated in that 
country for their literary attainments,— 
the Marquis Tannucci, Mazzochi, the 
Prelate Baiardi, and some few others. 
When Piaggi, the inventor of the process, 
which [ have more circumstantially de- 
scribed in my former letter, had, toge- 
ther with his scholar, Vincenzo Merli, 
unrolled a page, or any tolerable series 
of characters, in any fragment, they sub- 
mitted, in either case, whatever they 
had gained, to Mazzochi, who applied 
hinself most successfully to the elucida- 
tion of it. The first manuscript they 
opened had the title of the work, and 


the name of the author, at the end, that 


is, upon the most interior part of the 
roll. The work, as the title imported, 
was upon music, the name of the au- 
thor Philodemus. 

Perhaps it may not be thought totally 
uninteresting, should I lay before your 
Royal Highness a view of some specimens 
of titles, and names, and other final in- 
scriptions from those * Papiri,” which 
were Opened under my direction. 

At the end of the manuscript, No. 
1042, which Camillo Paderni began to 
unrol 23d January, 1802, and finished 
¢2d March in the same year, there are, 
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MR. MAYTER'S LABORS. 

Before the commencement of my las 
bors in 1802, there had been opened, 
during more than forty years,only eighteen 
manuscripts. Of what materials their 
substance was formed, I have already 
mentioned. The process or mode of 
opening them, has been described in my 
first letter. The points, at which the 
** papyraceous” shcets were fastened to- 
gether by a cement or gum, are often 
visible. I should conceive, that the 
longest roll, composed of these cemented 
sheets, could not have exceeded, in any 
instance, forty feet, and no sheet could 
have been longer than three feet, or 
thereabouts; the breadth of the sheet, 
as it must naturally suggest itself, must 
constitute the length of each roll, which, 
taking all the manuscripts one with ano- 
ther, isa varying measure from some- 
what less than a palm to something, but 
very little, more than a foot. I n writing, 
the ancients placed the length of the roll 
horizontally, and the breadth was per- 
pendicularly divided into columns, as 
they are called, or pages, with a varying 
interval between each, sometimes ot 
more, sometimes of less, than an inch. 
When the whole mass was folded ito 
a volume, or roll, they began to fold it 
at the end. Hence, as] haye observed 
before, the name of tlie writer and utle 
of the work have hitherto, except 1m two 
instances, been found in the mnermost 

art of the manuscript. Very inconsi- 
derable pieces of the stick with “ umbi- 
lici,” ov rojlers, round which the tolds 
were made, and of its heads, have been 
found in very rare instances; but in each 
justance-they are either pulverized, or 

reduced 
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reduced to a black and friable coal. 
The colour of the volumts is extremely 
different one from the other, in shades 
of a tawny, a deep or dark brown, and 
black, to that of the darkest charcoal. 

Of the latter are those of Plilodemus, 
already unrolled; and all thé Greek ma- 
nuscripts, indeed, are of a blacker shade 
than the Latin, which are of the first. 
The interence from this respective state 
of colour in the different manuscripts, 
must naturally be, that they were found 
in two different rooms;. one of these 
rooms must have been less atfected than 
the other, by the heat.of the volcanic 
matter. But the less any manuscript 
has been affected by that heat, the more 
ditliculty has been always encountered 
in opening it, for the reason which [ have 
assigned in my first letter. It is remark- 
able, that ajl the Latin manuscripts, 
which I have attempted to unrol, have 
been of a tawny or brown colour; and, 
therefore, one of them (which ts the frag- 
meut of a Latin poem before-mentioned) 
was opened with great difficulty. Ano- 
ther produced only unconnected scraps 
of broken pages or columns, in a state 
the more to be lamented, as, from some 
common words, as well as Roman pro- 
per names, .it might be concluded to be 
something historical. Of ethers, it was 
found totally impracticable to separate 
the substance, even im the smallest por- 
tions. .All these, consequently, must 
have been lodged in one of the two rooms, 
different from that in which those of 
of Philodemus and the Greek writers 
were kept. : 

‘The only mode of selecting a mann- 
script from the Royal Museum for deve- 
lopement, was very simple, but not al- 
ways effectual; yet, at the same tine, 
whenever the small brash, which they 
Wetted and applied, in this case, to the 
outside surface of a manuscript, caused 
the exterior fuld to raise itselt'singly ina 
detached state from the next under it, 
that manuscript, most completely justi- 
fied the expermment, however simple, by 
a more entire separation of each feld in 
the volume, especially trom the middle 
purt, even to the end, and by a more 
entire preservatron of letters, ‘both in 
form and in colour. 

So many persous of erudition, and good 
sense, Russians, Germans, 
Greeks, Spaniards, French, Italians, and 
even English, said so much of chymical 
experiments, as likely to contribute to 
the greater and more productive facility 
ef uutolding the most couglutinated 
&. 





Swedes, . 


masses of these manuscripts,thatI vie 
contrary to my Own sentiments, to theis 
representations. These sentiments were 
founded upon hourly observation of the 
variously affected substance of several 
manuscripts. That observation was dis 
rected to the nature of their substanee 
and to the nature of those materials, 
which had brought them to their present 
state; but, as it was my duty not even tg 
appear to neglect any means by which, 
it was so generally supposed, the under. 
taking might be forwarded, I thought, 
————- non tam 
Turpe fuit vinci, quam contendisse décdram, 
A LATIN POEM. 
“ Monday, November 29th, 1805, 

“The “ Papire,"* No. 817, which 
had been consigned to Don Camilla Pa. 
derni, was finished. Thére wasno name, 
or title, atthe end. It was the fragment 
of a Latin poem. Many entire verses in 
series were found. The poem appears 
to be historical. Itspeaks of Alexandria, 
Egypt, Cesar, the Battle of Actium, & 
sieve, the queen, &c. 

“The same day, another “ Papird,” 
No. 831, was chosen, and consigned t 
the same Don Camillo Pagterni.” 

MODE OF COLLATING. 

If I might be permitted, I would here 
exemplify to your Royal Highness this 
most troublesome part of my employ- 
ment. 

The first piece of the eleventh book of 
Epicurus, which, to repeated view and 
minute observation, exhibited the ap* 
pearance of a tolerably entire and indi- 
vidtal column, was copied, as'such. AS 
in every other instance, where any part 
of a manuscript had been copied, ‘so in 
this, I first collated the copy with the 
dark original, letter for Tetter. Then f 
began, with all possible attention, mixed, 
however, with extreme distrust, both o 
myself, 2nd of the thing itself, to attempt 
the interpretation. In the different ¢0- 
lumns of every manuscript, the most 
perfectly whrolled, there have been al- 


—_— 








* The copper-plate fac-simile copy of 
this * Papiro” isnaw at Oxford, What an 
immense price, indeed, the Pere Montfau- 
con, whose grand aim in his Itinerant re- 
searches, was to find in some book a spe- 
cimen of ancient Latin orthography, would 


_have set upon this fragment! In fact, the 


Chevalier -Seratti, then Secretary of State 

for“ Case Reali,’ when I commuiicated 

to him the @iscovery of this ‘Latim frag- 

ment, exclaimed, with much rapture, that 

this discovery was worth all my pains, 24 

all the expence of our governmem, at 
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wavs found wanting many letters, often 
. word, or, mere rarely, a whole sentence, 
or whole sentences, respectively, For 
the just interpretation, 1t was impossible, 
it would at least have been unjustifiable, 
to have proceeded otherwise, than [ in- 
yariably used todo in the case of each “La- 
cuna.” Its dimensions I exactly ascertain- 
ed byanaccurate, often retraced, mensu- 
ration. This rigid mensuration was then 
applied by me in the same manner, and 
agreeably to the form, under which that 
same manuscript presented every given 
character, to as many characters as, con- 
jecturally, and consistently with the 
supposed sense of the context, I wished 
to replace in that “ Lacuna.” When I 
was entirely satistied, that these mensu= 
rations were accurate, and that the con- 
jectural letters, thus supplied, expressed 
the very sense of the author, or, at least, 
some not inapplicable sense, the copyist 
was ordered by me to make a partial fac- 
simile of that ** Lacuna,” and of the letter 
which immediately came before it, and, 
also, of the letter which immediately 
came atter it, and then make in the 
“ Lacuna” itself a fac-simile transcript of 
each character, which had been supplied, 
in Strict conformity to the usual dis- 
tances between the respective letters im 
the same manuscript. When this whole 
process admitted, ‘modulo, ac pede,” 
and in aptest correspondence, my sub- 
stituted, or supplied, characters, I wrote 
them, in my own interpreted copy of that 
manuscript with red ink, in order to dis- 
tinguish them from the actually existing 
characters of the original. After havmg 
gone through this process im the quoted 
stance of the first piece of the above- 
mentioned eleventh book of Epicurus, 
atter having repeated several times this 
process, im consequence of the alteration 
which, the surface, by- the detachment 
and loss of several of its particles, re- 
peatedly exhibited, I found, that, after 
this repeated process, and the laboured, 
tormenting, and most unsatisfactory, 
supplemental conjectures of a month, 
both in the Mwseam and at home, a8 
Well fur the vacant letteys, a3 for the 
sense, my whole imterpretation was Re- 
cessarily wrong. This piece, which was 
supposed to form one column, was at 
last discovered to consist of two halvés, 
ome of which really belonged to the si- 
wation which it occupied, ‘the other, te 
& preceding column. Of the violent 
transposition ‘of characters by the same 
Wauspusition @f particles, in the baie 


column, an example is afforded in the 
following extract fratn my journal: 

ail = Wednesday, 6th February, 1805, 

he “ Papiro,” No. 26, which had 

been consigned to Don Antonio Lentari, 


was finished, and at the end were the 
characters, 


“ . AqdaHe . MC 
lep TeC ... an” 


MANUSCRIPTS DISCOVERED AND NOW IN 

, ENGLAND 
The dialect of the fragments of the 
eight books of Epicurus is attic; that 
of Polystratus and Colotes, is so to a 
Certain degree only. The dialect of the 
Treatise upon Anger, [ think, is omes 
what attic; the language of that trea- 
tise, in general, is superior to all the 
rest. 

If one except the Latin poem, the 
subjects of all the manuscripts at Oxiord 
are biographical, or zeta | or philolo- 
gieal, or moral, or theological. In dif- 
ferent places of different works, there 
are short poetical quotations from lost 
poets. One quctation from the Odysse 
is incalculably precious, because we find, 
in this quotation, the same language, ex- 
pression for expression, as in the present 
editions. The whole of the present text, 
therefore, of the poet, boasts an authen- 
ticity of a very remote period, certaimly 
not less than sixteen hundred and thirty- 
two years, if an illative argument of this 
nature may be regarded as of weight 1a 
this case, which, as purely accidental, 
is unquestionably freer from cavil than 
most other cases. It may be added, 
with great truth, that all these manus 
scripts, which 

— ——nec tgnes, 
Nee poterat ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas, 





even if the consideration of their high 
antiquity be excluded, even if no valve 
be attixed to them, as the most lemtimaté 
criterions of orthography in the two 
learned languages, these manuscripts, [ 
must.say, are still inestimable, because 
the compositions, preserved in them, liad 
been supposed to have been irrecover 
ably lost. 

" DEPUTATION FROM NAPLES. 

At the commencement of the yeat 
1806, i was well known that his Sicilian 
majesty intended to leave Naples, and 
that the queen and the royal fainily, 
would also be obliged soon afterwards to 
jeave it, I thoaght it my duty to solic 
tire official mterposition of his majesty’s 


minister fur the removal of the manu. 
scripts, 
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scripts, both originals, and copies. The 
want of instruction from government for 
that purpose, I was told, still prevented 
his official interposition ; at the same time 
his majesty’s minister directed me to go 
wi his rame to the Chevalier Seratti, 
with a representation of the necessity 
there was to remove these ebjects. This 
secretary ef state, instead of entering im. 
mediately junto the subject of my visit, 
Chose, with great violence, and with 
foaming mouth, and in the most unjus- 
tifiable terms, to heap upon me, whose 
mission was ceriainly not at all political, 
the most heavy invectives against his 
Majesty’s forces, which had been landed 
at Naples. At last, having, in the course 
of an half hour, most amply vented his 
rage, he returned, in a softened tone, to 
the cause of my visit: he assured me, 
that removal would injure the original 
* Papiri,” and was besides not necessary ; 
** we shall soon be at Naples again.” 

After the departure of the king, the 
hereditary prince was regent of the king- 
doin. For the same reason, and in the 
game manner, as his majesty’s minister 
had not yet received instructions, I was 
directed to wait upon his royal highness, 
who informed me, that the king, at the 
time of. his departure, in which he was 
accompanied by the Chevalier Seratti, 
had given strict orders for not removing 
the manuscripts. From these orders the 
regent could not deviate. It must be 
confessed, the political character of 
Chevalier Seratti was generally regarded 
ns not favourable to the interests of Great 
Britain, but strongly inclining to the 
French party. Whatever may be the 
truth, I must have some right to question 
his good faith, at least, when 


Nee cineri servata Fides, 


The Chevalier dé Medici succeeded 
the Chevalier Seratti in office. The 
Monday before our flight from Naples, 
in February, 1806, I was again directed, 
upon my application to his majesty’s 
minister, who had not yet received his 
justructions, to go to the new secretary 
of state. The Chevalier, who was not 
then, it should seem, in the secret, de- 
sired I would, in his name, order Pirro 
Paderni, who had succeeded La Vega, as 
keeper of the Royal Museum, immedi- 
ately to prepare all the “ Papiri” for re- 
moval, This I did about noon that very 
day. Pirro Paderni expressed much 
alacrity in his apparent readiness to ex- 
ecute this order; but he told me, that he 
would go that very afternoon tothe secre- 

3 


tary of state, from whom, 
curity, after the orders of the king, he 
must in person receive a written cm, 
mand for the purpose. The whole scene 
was then shifted. The next morning | 
was informed, the orders of the kin 

with regard to these manuscripts, were 
in revived force. What else could be 
expected? Your royal highness may be 
pleased to consider, that the Chevalier 
Seratii, and others still higher, who were 
never suspected of too much anglicism, 
would, in the instance of these many. 
scripts, avail themselves of every cirs 
cumstance that seemed to justify a None 
compliance with the demands of your 
royal highness’s superintendent. The 
circumstance that his majesty’s minister 
would not officially, much less urgently, 
Insist upon ihe removal of the manu. 
scripts, gave the party, who opposed 
that removal, a fair pretext for that op. 
position. This party said, and I heard 
it repeated, that this‘removal could not 
have been wished by government, other. 
wise his majesty’s minister would have 
interposed. So far this party may be 
thought to be supported by some justi- 
ficauon, provided your royal highness 
could, for 4 moment, be reconciled to 
the measure of abandoning to the com. 
mon enemy those objects. For the ac- 
quisition of them a person had been sent 
to Naples, under your own royal com- 
mission, ans! received in that character 
by the Neapolitan court. In the acqui- 
sition of them, that person had several 
years employed the most continual and 
the most embarrassing study and fatigue, 
and at the expence of his majesty’s go 
vernment, and under the sanction of an 
act of parliament, in the kingdom of a 
sovereign, who is under the most essen- 
tial obligations to Great Britain, With 
the before-mentioned pretext, however, 
not only all the original manuscripts, 
which would be injured, it was said, by 
removal, but even the engraved fac sumile 
copies of some bvoks of Epicurus, un 
folded during my superintendency, (and 
surely these could not be injured by re- 
moval) were abandoned to the common 
enemy. Besides, this pretext enabled 
two different parties to secure the atta 
ment of their wishes, directed’ as they 
were, upon different motives, ' the 
same end. The one branch consisted 
those men, who would not follow the 
court to Sicily. These men must have 
been eager to retain at Naples all the 
royal property, which would gratify theur 
new masters, and secure for themselves 
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to any degree, means of indulgence or 

rotection. ‘The other branch consisted 
of those who had been employed about 
these manuscripts; Rosini, Peter la Vega, 

the unfolders, and the copyists, wished 

tu retain, as, im fact, they retain, the 
same employment under the French. 
Both these branches of the same party, 

rotected by the queen, obtained, through 
S ettti, the king’s order for not removing 
these manuscripts, nor those engraved 

xc simile copies. To these motives 

must be added another, if I may call 
indifference a motive, for relinquishing 
these manuscripts. This indifference of 
men in the two Sicilies, with regard to 
literature in general, and therefore with 
regard to these manuscripts, is remark- 
able. For instance, a Marquis Berio, 
wit whom I was well acquainted, bad 
one of the best libraries in the world: 
he possessed the reputation of learning, 
and of the encouragement of the learned, 
This eminent letterato, in the frequent 
visits he made me at Portici, would al- 
ways come to my own house, to the 
museum never. A man of that country, 
now high in office at Palermo, asked me, 
whether the text of those fumosi papiri 
were not Arabic. 

More than two hundred “ Papiri” had 
been opened wholly, or in part, during 
my stay at Naples. ‘The experience of 
every day had added infinite facility and 
skill, with agcurate and secure, but rapid, 
dexterity, to each unfolder and copyist. 
Hence, with these increasing advantages, 
every one of the remaining fifteen hun- 
dred, or as many of them as could be 
opened, would be opened, and copied, 
it_ was reasonably and universally cal- 
culated, within the space of six years at 
the most. The enemy can, therefore, in 
addition to the original manuscripts 
themselves, enjoy the advantage of- this 
improved skill in the persons, whom I 
employed about them. 

At Palermo it was in vain that I ap- 
plied to the Chevalier Seratti to obtain 
permission to have for my use, and with 
& view to publication, a single manu- 
script, that is, a single fac simile copy, 
of all the fac simile copies which were 
brought from Naples, although they had 
been unfolded and copied under my 
direction, and although they had ail been 
Corrected, and many of them had been 
luterpreted and translated by myself. 

his minister of state wished, as he had 
with the most corrupt and most inde- 
Corous misconduct, contributed to de- 
Prive your royal highness of all the ori 


ginal manuscripts, and of some of the 
most valuable engraved fuc simile Copies 
to have been also as success/ully guilty 
with regard to all those fue simile copies, 
The auspicious return of the Righe 
Honourable Sir William Drummond, his 
Majesty’s minister at that court, this 
Second time the successor, as the firsg 
time the predecessor, of Hugh Elliot, 
esq. defeated all the intentions of the 
Chevalier Seratti. The Chevahet dé 
Medici, the successor of the Chevalier 
Seratti, complied at once with the dee 
mands of Sir William Drummond, and 
consigned to him, by order of the king, 
all the fac simile copies, which are now 
at Oxford. Of these, the Treatise upon 
Death, and the Fragment of the Laun 
Poem, together with the Greek and Lae 
tin alphabets, were immediately en- 
graved under my superintendency at 
Palermo. 
ee 
AN 
Historical and Topographical Description 
OF CHELSEA 
AND ITS ENVIRONS; 


interspersed with Biographical Anecdotse 
of Illustrious and Eminent Persons whe 
have resided in Chelsea during the three 
preceding Centuries, 

By Tuomas Fauttkyer, of Chelsea, 

Mr. Faulkner has made the best use of 
a good subject. The vicinity of Chelsea 
to the meuopolis, and its pleasant site 
on the banks of the Thames, have foe 
many ages made it the retreat of statess 
men and of persons engaged in the active 
scenes of life; hence its histery involves 
personal anecdotes of those whose mee 
mory is the must dear to the recollece 
tions of Englishmen. Our limits do not 
allow us to do that justice to Mr, Faulk. 
ner’s work which it deserves, but mort ot 
our readers will be amused by the follow. 
ing passayes, and for others of equal 
curiosity we refer then te the work itself, 
For our parts we wish every considerable 
parish round London had an historian 
of the taste and industry of this writer, 

CHELSEA BUNS. 

The manutaciure ot Chelsea buns 
should not be omtted, having heen so 
long in esteem, and carried on upon oe 
same spot, for more than @ century . 
they have likewise been honored by the 
nouce of Swift near # hundred wee re : 
os Pray, are not the fine bun sold here 
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Chelsea buns? I bought one to-day in 
my walk ; it was stale, and I did not like 
it as the man said.” &c. 


FROM THE CHURCHWARDEN’S BOOKS. 
ae 
1594. Recd more of women than 4 
they got in hockynge 33 0 
1597. To the Lo. Almoners Offi- 
cers for not ringinge at 
the Q. remove from 
Kensington to Rich- 


ment ° . 4 0 
1606, Of the good wyves their 

hockyngmoney. 53 0 
4607. April 15, Of the women 

that went a hockyng 45 0 
1611. Recd of Robert Munden 

that the men dyd gett by 

hocking. 10 0 


1632. Given the ringers at his 
majesties coming to the 
Duchesses house. 0 1 6 

1665. Payed the ringers, when - 
his majestie dined at the 
Spanish ambassador’s 

Payed the ringers, at the 
overthrow of the Dutch 
Payed to a puor scoller 
Paid for the burialls of 
three Spaniards. 
Paid for the buriall of the 
Dutch captives at seve- 


o osc So 
S 
on > a | 


ralitymes . . 315 8 
1666. Given to 5 powre women 
.that lost by the fire 0 6 6 
Paid the ringers after the 
fire ° ° ‘ 05 0 
Paid for a honfire and ring- 
ing after the fighe 09 0 
1667. Spent upon measuring the 
PestHouse . . 0 5 0 
Oct.12.Payd James Gould for 
the Pest House in full 110 0 


Dec. 28. Given tothe ringers when 

the king came through 
the town , ‘ 01 90 
1669-70. The sum of 5801. 12s. 

10d. was collected by 

voluntary contributions 

of the principal inhabi- 

tants, for the rebuiléing 

the church ‘ - 580 12 10 
1670. Received by a brief forthe 

redemption of poor cap- 
tives ° ‘ - &3 11 8 
1674. Paid to Charles Munden 

for ye ringers when ye 

king came to the Earl of 

Lindseys bt -:. + ware 
1676. Paid the ringers when his 

Majestic came to town 07 9 
2878. Paid for putting up the 

king’s arms in the 


churmh ‘ - 04 ¢ 


1681. For returning of noncon. fond 
formists ° 


1683. Paid to certain Gretian Yael 
slaves > ss | 6 He 
1688. Paig the Pariter fora prayer 
book for the Prince of 
Wales . 0919 


Paid the Pariter for a book 
for the Prince’s coming 9 1 9 
1689. Paid the ringers when the 
queen landed at Chelsea 0 6 9 
1690. Paid the ringers when the 
king landed from Ire- 
land , . «« - ee 
1692. Paid the ringers at the 
king's return from Hol- 
land , ‘ »- 010 @ 
1692. Paid the ringers for a vice 
tery at sea ° ° 0 10 @ 
1695. Duchess of Mazarine, a 
defaulter to the parish 
rates ‘ 
Paid the ringers whea Nae 
mur was surrendered 060 
1699. Pay’d the ringers that day 
Ap. 11. the king went twice 
over the ferry ie ewe 
1702. For ringing at Prince Eu- 
Ap. 11. gene's victory over the 
French ‘ ; 
1705. Paid the ringers for.a vic- 
uly 15. tor ained by the 
sid Duke ot Marlberough 0 10 0 
1766. June 27. Paid the rin- 
gers for the taking of 
Madrid ° ‘ 010 9 
4708. Paid the ringers for the . 
| taking of Lisle ° 010 9 
1709. Paid the ringers for the 
taking of the citadel of 
Tournay . - +010 0 
1710. Paid the ringers for the 
Aug. 26. second battle in Spain 
. near Saragossa ; 010 0 
1711. Collected for the protes- 
April Y. tants of Orange 32 5 5 
whereof 10 15 5 was 
collected by Mr. Hare, 
among the gentlemen : 
of the Royal Hospital $32 $ 9 
1715. Paid the ringers, and for 
Jan. 13. hoisting the flag forthe F 
landing of King George 0 10 
1716. Paid the ringers when the 
' Princess yisited the P 
Dutchess of Monmouth 0 6 
1717. Paid the ringers for the 
une 12, prince and _ princess 
; coniae up by water 010 & 
17. Paid the ringers when 
the prince and princess 


010 § 
7 lay before the tqwa oRsans 
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ohictN OF CHELSEA nospitat. 

There is a tradition that this institution 
owes its rise to the benevolent.exertions 
of Nell Gwyn, the celebrated mistress 
of Charles If. A paragraph in a news- 
paper of the day,* seems to give some 
ttle strength to the supposition ; and a 
public- house still exists, at no great dis- 
tance from the hospital, having her por- 
trait for its sign, and an inscription, as- 
cribing to her the merit of the founda- 
tion, 

The anonymous author of the Life of 
Eleanor Gwyn states, that it was at her 
instigation that this neble charity was 
established, 

We will give the writer’s own words: 
“ Another act of generosity, which raised 
the character of this lady above every 
other courtezan of these or any other 
times, was her solicitude to effect the 
institution of Chelsea hospital. One 
day, when she was rolling about town in 
her coach, a poor man came to the 
coach-door, soliciting charity, who told 
her a story, whether true or false is im- 
material, of his having been wounded in 
the civil wars, in defence of the royal 
cause. This circumstance greatly af- 
fected the benevolent heart of Miss 
Gwyn; she considered that, besides the 
hardships of their being exposed to beg- 
gary by wounds received in defence of 
their country, that it seemed to be the 
most monstrous ingratitude in the go- 
vernment to suffer those to perish who 
stood np in their defence, and screened 
them from the most hazardous attempts 
at patriotism. 

“Warm with these reflections, and 
the overflow of pity, she hurried to the 
king, and represented the misery in 
which she had found an old servant ; in- 
treated that she might suffer some scheme 
to be proposed to him towards support- 
ing those unfortutiate sons of valour, 
Whose old age, wounds, or infirmities, 
rendered them unfit for service; so that 
they might not close their days with re- 
pining against fortune, and be oppressed 
with the misery of want. 

“This observation she communicated 
to personages of distinction, who were 
pubiic-spirited enough to encourage it; 
and to Nell Gwyn is now owjng the com- 
fortable provision which is made for de- 


(Wes 


——_— 





* We hear that Madam Ellen Gwyn’s 
mother, sitting lately by the water side, at 
her house by the neat houses near Chelsey, 
fil accidentally into the water, and was 
drowned.— Domestic Intellig. Aug. 9, 1679. 
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cayed soldiers, and that pleasant retreat 
they find at Chelsea.* 

We know not if any jnst degree of 
credit can be given to the work just 
cited, and it must still, therefore, remain 
a doubtful point to whose kind exertions 
our brave veterans owe their present 
comfortable asylum. It is, however, 
well known, that Sir Stephen Fox was 
one of its most liberal and zealous bene. 
factors; he, with a most princely spirit of 
generosity, which deserves to be recorded 
on worthier and more lasting pages than 
these, contributed above thirteen thous 
sand pounds towards defraying the ex- 
pences of the fabric. 

The editice, as was before observed, 
was begun in the year 1682, but not 
completed till 1690. The whole expense 
of the building is computed to have 
amounted to 150,000/. and the three fol- 
lowing personages were appointed by 
patent, March 3, 1691, commissioners 
for the conduct of Cielsea Hospital: 


Richard, Earl of Ranelagh, Paymaster-general. 

Sir Stephen Fox, Kat, Lord Commissioner of 
the Treasury. 

Sir Christopher Wren, Surveyot-general of 
the Works. 


PRESENT STATE. 


The affairs of the Hospital are managed 
by cuimmissioners appointed by patent 
under the great seal. They are, 


The Lord President of the Council, 
The First Lord of the Treasury, 

The Secretaries of State, 

The Paymaster-general of the Forces, 
The Secretary at War, 

The Comptrollers of Army Accounts, 


The Governor, and 
The Lieutenant- governor of the Royal Hos 


pital. 

Of these, the latter five only act, and 
hold boards occasionally for the admis 
sion of pensioners, and the internal ree 
gulation of the hospital. 

The establishment of the hospital cons 
sists of a governor, a lieutenant governor, 
a major, an adjutant and assistant-adjue 
tant, a treasurer, asecretary, (wo chap- 
lains, a physician, a surgeon, and va 
apothecary, a comptroller, a steward, a 
clerk of works, withother warrant otlicers, 

There are four hundred and seventy- 
six in-pensioners, divided into the fol- 
lowing classes: 

Twenty-six captains, one of whom acts as 
serjeatt-majore 
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© Memoirs of the Life cf Elcauor Gwya, 
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Thirty-two serjeantsy 

Thirty-two corporals, and 

Sixteen drummers, | 

Three hundred and thirty-six privates, aad 
Thirty-four light-horsemen. 


These are daily allowed the foliowing - 


provisions each man: 


One pound of meat, 

One loaf of bread of twelve ounces, 
One quarter of a pound of cheese, and 
Two quarts of beer. 


On Wednesdays and Fridays, instead 
of meat, they have 


One pint of pease-soup, 
Half a pound of cheese, and 
Two ounces of butter. 


On Sundays and Tuesdays, mutton. 
Beef the other three days. 

They are all annually cloathed ina unis 
form of scarlet faced with blue. 

They are lodged in sixteen wards, to 
each of which two serjeants and two cor- 
porals are appointed, with a matron, or 
nurse under the immediate inspection 
of the housekeeper, to take care of the 
linen and bedding, and to assist in clean- 
ing each ward. 

Fires are kept in every ward, and the 
men have every attendance that can ren- 
der them comfortable. 

{iy addition to their provision, clothing, 
&c. the in-pensioners are allowed weekly 
pay in the following proportions : 


» & 
Captains - - 3 6 
Serjeants - : 2 0 
Corperals and drummers, each 0 10 
Privates - + 0 8 
Light-herse - - 2 0 


The light-horse are generally serjeants 
of cavalry, and selected for their services 
er good behaviour while in the hospital. 
The captains, serjeants, and corporals, 
are also appointed from the most dee 
serving and orderly men. 

Yhe hospital being considered as a mili- 
tary station, regular garrison duly is per- 
formed by the pensioners. 

Divine service is performed regular] 
on Sundays, with prayers on Wednesdays 
and Fridays; and every ward is provided 
with Bibles, Prayer-books, aud other 
teligious and instructive books. 

The anniversaries of the Restoration 
of Charles I1., (May 29,) and the Kinp’s 
birth-day, (June 4,) are kept as festivals 
in the Hospital. The governor and offj- 
cers dine together, and the pensioners 
fire three vollics, and have a double ale 
luwance of provision and beer, 


The. number of  out-pensioners at 
Christmas, 1809, was twenty-three 
thousand and fifty, who are wb) gh dis 
ferent rates, according to their len ‘ 
of service, or their disability, from five. 
pence to three shillings and Sixpence per 
day, agreeable to an Act of Pocheute 
which took place at Christmas, 1806, 

The expense of the Hospital and out. 
pensioners is defrayed by an annua) 
grant from Parliament, voted with the 
army estimates. It now amounts wy 
about 440,000/. per year. 

CESAR’S FORD, 

In concluding the account of Chelsea 
Hospital, we cannot forbear making au 
extract from Maitland’s Listory of Lon. 
don, respecting the passave of Julius 
Cesar over the Thames, which thay 
author, from his own observation and 
inquiries, supposes to have taken place 
near this site. 

The Britons* having been defeated in 
the reiga of Claudius by the Roman 
Pretor, were obliged to take refuge in 
their bogs and marshes on the banks 
of the Thames; but being closely pur. 
sued by the Romans, they forded tha 
river, and the Romans were unable to 
follow them, until after the arrival of 
the Emperor Claudius, when he, with 
his army also passed the river, and com- 
pletely routed them. 

*« This consideration,” Maitland says, 
“ occasioned my attempting to find out 
the largest marshes on the south side 
of the Thames, where there was any 
probability of a ford, when I discover 
ed that the greatest marshes on that 
side before the imbanking of the:said 
river, reached from Wandsworth to 
Woolwich; wherefore I endeavoured, by 
sounding the said river, at several neap 
tides, from. the first of these places to 
London Bridge, to discover a ford, 
which, to my no small satisfaction, | 
did on the 18th of September, anno 
1732, about ninety feet west of the 
south-west angle of Chelsea College: 
garden, where, in_a right line from 
north-east to souyetwest, I found the 
deepest part of the channel to be only 
fuur feet seven inches deep, and the 
day before, it blowing hard from the 
west, my waterman assured me that 
the water, then, was above a foot low: 
er; and at such tides, before the course 
of the river was obstructed, either by 
banks or bridges, it must have bees 


considerably shallower; and, consider 
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sno that this is the lowermost ford in 
the river Thames, I not only take it to 
be the place where the Britons passed, 
hut likewise that which Julius Cwsar 
forced, when he routed the Britons, 
notwithstanding what has been alledged 
by Camden, and others, in favour of 
Cowey Stakes, where the water is not 
only deeper, but likewise that there are 
many other places in the said river, be- 
tween the ford above-mentioned, and 
Cowey Stakes, which are much shallower.” 

In Antoninus’s second Journey, Lon- 
don appears to have been seventy-seven 
Roman miles from the port Ritupis, 
in Kent, where Cesar landed, to which 
being added about three of the same 
miles, from the millarium, (London 
Stone) in Canon Street, to the afore- 
said ford at Chelsey, they will exactly 
answer to the account of about eighty 
miles, given by Ceasar of the distance 
of Cassivelaun’s confines from the sea, 
where he passed the river Thames; 
whereas seventeen Roman miles, the 
distance from London to Cowey Stakes, 
being added to the account in the Iti- 
nerary, the same will be thereby in- 
creased to ninety-four miles, which can 
by no means agree with the account 
given by Cesar. 

DON SALTERO’S COFFEE-HOUSE. 

This well known coffee-house was first 
opened in the year 1695, by one Salter, 
who had been a servant to Sir Hans 
Sloane, and had accompanied him on 
his travels. The collection of curio- 
tities, which were principally the gift 
of Sir Ilans Sloane, being the duplicates 
cf his various curious collections, drew 
from London a multitude of spectators. 
It existed more than a century, and 
was at length sold by public auction in 
the year 1799. 

Sir Richard Steele, in “‘ The Tatler,” 
No, 34, has given a humourous déscrip- 
tion of this once far-famed collestion 
of rarities, and of its eccentric proprietor. 

The ‘curiosities of this collection were 
deposited in glass cases; and consisted 
of a great variety of petrefactions, Co- 
rals, chrvstals, ores, shells, animals 
preserved in spirits, stuffed animals from 
yarious parts of the world, idols, cu- 
rlous Chinese manuscripts, missals, birds, 
suakes, butterflies, medals, models, fire- 
arms, fishes, portraits, prints, &c. 

A catalogue of the whole was printed 
with the names of the donors affixed ; 
and, under the management of skilful 
hands, this colleetion could not have 
luiled to produce ample remuneratiou 
* d profit, 


Such collections, aided by those of 
Tradescant, Ashmole, and Thoresby, 
cherished the infancy of science, and 
should not be depreciated as the play- 
things of a boy after he is arrived at 
manhood. Mr. Pennant’s ancestor, who 
lived at Chelsea, often took his great 
nephew, Mr. Pennant’s father, to the 
coffee-house, where he used to see 
poor Richard Cromwell, a little, and 
very neat, old man, with a most placid 
countenance, the effect of his innocent 
and unambitious life. He imagines this 
was Don Saltero’s coffee-louse, to which 
he was a benefactor, and hasthe honor 
of having his name mentioned in the 
calleetion. 

Mr. Pennant, when a boy, saw “ his 
uncle’s gift to the great Saltero,” which 
was “a lignified hog.” What Mr, Pen- 
nant thus facetiously denominates, in 
the edition of Saltero’s Catalogue that 
we have seen, is called “ a piece of a 
root of a tree that grew in the shape of 
a hog.” He feared this matchless cu- 
riosity was lost, at least it is omitted in 
the last, or forty-seventh edition of the 
catalogue, 

+ EP ee — 
AN ACCOUNT OF 
The LIFE and CHARACTER of 
ALEXANDER ADAM, LL.D. 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 


HIS EAKLY LIFE, 

The late Dr, ALEXANDER ADAM was 
born at Coats, of Bergie, in the parish of 
Rafford, and county of Moray. Ilis fa- 
ther, John Adam, rented one of those 
small farms which then abounded in the 
north of Scutland. John Adam and 
Christian Watson, though respectable, 
were not rich. They were, however, in 
such circumstances as enabled them to 
make good their determination of keep- 
ing their son at school, till such time as 
he should be entitled to become a claim- 
ant for a bursary, to enable him to pro. 
secute his studies at one of the univer- 
sities. After going through the routine 
of the Latin language, as it was then 
usually taught in a parochial school, Mr, 
Adam turned his steps towards Aber- 
deen, with the intention of contending 
for a bursary, or exhibition of small 
value. It was at King’s College that he 
made the attempt. But there his pro- 
ficiency in Latin was not approyed; he 
was declared incompetent, and in cone 
sequence remanded to his studies under 
his schoolmaster Mr. Fiddes, of whom 
nothing has been handed down to us but 
his name. , ; , 

After a@ season spent in renewing his 
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former exercises, he was encouraged to 
go to Edinburgh, about the beginning of 
the year 1758, by the representations 
and advice of the Rev. Mr. Watson, 
then minister of Canongate parish, and 
a relation of Mrs, Adam. His studies were 
continued with unremitting vigour, and 
his finances were so straightened, that, 
in his anxiety to go forward to the grand 
object of his career, he even abridged 
his portion of the necessaries of life. Ie 
entered the logic class in the university 
of Edinburgh, on the 4th November, 
1758, and about the same time began to 
assist young Mr. Maconochie,* in that 
capacity which is commonly styled a 
private teacher. For his services, he 
received only one guinea in three 
months; yet, as he had no other method 
of raising a sixpence, he contrived to 
subsist upon this sum, and in a manner 
which will now appear incredible. He 
lodged in a small room at Restalrig, in 
the north-eastern suburbs; and for this 
accommodation he paid fourpence per 
week. All his meals, except dinner, 
uniformly consisted of oatmeal made into 
porridge, together with small-beer, of 
which he only allowed himself half a bot- 
tle atatime. When he wished to dine, 
he purchased a penny-loaf at the nearest 
baker’s shop; and, if the day was fair, 
he would dispatch his meal in a walk to 


‘the Meadows, or Hope Park, which is 


adjoining to the southern part of the 
city; but, if the weather was foul, he 
had recourse to some long and lonely 
stair, which he would climb, eating his 
dinner at every step. By this means 
all expence for cookery was avoided, 
and he wasted neither cagls nor candles; 
for, when he was chill, he used to run 
till his bloud began to glow, and his even- 
ing studies were always prosecuted under 
the roof of some one or other of his com- 
panions. 
HIS WORES, 

The work which laid the foundation of 
Mr. Adam’s reputation was his Latin 
Grammar. ‘This book was published io 
May 1772, and its merits underwent the 
severest scrutiny; for no sooner was it 
generally known, or rather no sooner 
was it generally circulated, than it met 
with the most violent opposition. 

After our author had laid ‘at rest the 
disagreeable controversy respecting his 
grammar, he proceeded to compile ** A 
Summary of Geography and History,” for 
the use of his pupils. This design was 





* Now a Lerd of Session, by the tit! 
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admirably calculated for facilita 
acquirement of a thorough knowledge of 
the ancient writers. He hadnow formed 
a plan for giving to the world a set of 
works much wanted in their several de 
partinents, and which should also oa 
body his ideas of a proper course of Study 
for the perfect attainment of the Latia 
language. 

The Roman Antiquities appeared jn 
1791, and, for the copy-right, the doctor 
received from his bovkseller, the sum of 
600!. The emolument which he derived 
from this work was exceedingly small, in 
comparison of the vast encrease of re. 
spectability which, in a short time, ap. 
peared from the circulation of such a yas 
Juable book. The author’s name was 
now ranked among the first literati in 
Britain; he was declared to have pro. 
duced the best compendium of Roman 
antiquities which is extant. It was 
translated into the German, French,and 
Italian languages. 

The Classical Biography was published 
at Edinburgh in the latter end of avtumn 
1800, and three bundred pounds were 
given for the copy-right. It was origie 
nally intended to serve as an appendix to 
the large Latin dictionary, upen which 
the rector had been previously employed 
for almost seven years, when he found 
that the subordinate work had insensibly 
increased to the bulk of a separate pub- 
lication. He evinced much ability and 
industry, in the Geographical Index 
appended to the Summary of Geogra- 
phy; and, in the work now under const 
deration, he comprised, by the same 
means, and within moderate limits, a 
copious fund of information and refere 
ence. fle spared neither time nor la 
hour, in ascertaining the pruper autho. 
rities for every fact and statement which 
he had occasion to introduce in every 
progressive step of his undertaking. In 
this manner our author’s works gained 
undéniable superiority over all others of 
the same nature; and in this way he has 
referred the student, in almost every 
page, to the purest sources of histori¢ 
truth, and to the best models of eloquence 
among the ancients. 

SCHOOLMASTERS FUND. 

Upon the 20th of September, 1805, 4 
general meeting of the schoolmasters 
Scotland was convened at Edinburgh 
For about twenty years preceding, 't 
had been regretted by many friends fo 
public improvement, that the instructors 
of youth often left, at their death, a ¥” 
and family without any settled provisio” 


Various su d been made with 
Suggestions ha | 3 view 
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g view to the institution of a public fund 
fur contributing to the relief of the dear. 
est relatives of a class of men, who, 
though they deserve every encourage. 
ment, have seldom an opportunity of 
procuring @ share of affluence suitable 
go their real importance as members of 
the state. The object of this meeting 
was to deliberate upon the most efficient 
mode of putting these suggestions into 
execution; but no regular measures were 
adopted, though the public attention was 
excited in a considerable degree. An 
individual, present at the meeting, after. 
wards threw out a hint intended for pro- 
moting the objects in view. He pro- 
posed that the co-operation ard support 
of Dr. Adam should be requested in the 
most particular manner; these objecis 
being thought highly desirable, both on 
account of the doctors prominent situa. 
tion as a teacher, and his extended influ- 
ence and connection. This hint was 
adopted without delay, and the rector 
benevolently lent a willing ear to the re- 
guest of his brethren. He exerted him- 
self among his friends in public capaci- 
ties, who could assist them in facilitating 
the completion of the plans which had 
been laid down; and he advanced from 
his private funds nearly 370I. being the 
amount of expence incurred in procuring 
an act of parliament. Those friends 
who assisted the doctor in his laudible 
exertions exclusively belonged to that 
set of men, to whose endeavours huma- 
nity is indebted for the abolition of the 
slave-trade, and from whom, it is to be 
hoped, this country will yet derive im- 
portant benefits. Among these, the 
Hon, Henry Erskine, Francis Horner, 
and William Adam, Esqrs. M.P. were 
most conspicuously anxious in manifest- 
ing their attention to the rector’s wishes. 
At a numerous meeting of schoolmasters 
held at Edinburgh on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1807, thanks to these gentlemen 
were proposed, and carried by unani- 
mous acclamation, It had been previe 
viously resolved, that the members 


should “return their warmest thanks to 
Dr. Adam, for the essential services 
which he had rendered to the school 
masters in Scotland, by promoting the 
enactment of their bill, and in adyane 
cing the money for that purpose.” 

This bill was intituled, ** Aw Act, for 
raising and securing a Fund for the relief 
of widows and children of Burgh and 
Parochial Schoolmasters in Scotland ;” 
and includes a variety of minute regula. 
tions. These are not of immediate cone 
sequence ; but it may he proper to give a 
brief sketch of the state and nature of 
the institution, The contributors are 
divided into five classes, The first is 
assessed in the annual payment of five 
guineas, and so on to the filth, or lowest, 
which pays one guinea yearly. The 
sum thus raised is subject to various 
limitations, and is vested in trust, in the 
name of a cashier, chosen from among 
the members at the general meeting. 
The widows of coutributors receive an- 
nuities in proportion to the payments 
made by the class to which their hus- 
bands may have belonged. A widow of 
a contributor of the first class draws 25! 
per annuin, and those of the fifth receive 
5|. Dr. Adam was chosen cashier, and 
olficiated, from the commencement of 
the proceedings under the act, tll his 
death, The writer had occasion to 
know, from his own observation, that 
hardly a day passed in which the doctor 
did not perforin some service to the ta- 
stitution, or shew his anxiety, in some 
manner, for its welfare, He was truly 
the father of the measure, and he had 
the satisfaction to see it increase in ex- 
tent and respectability. In the space of 
two years, the contributors were tripled. 
At the last general meeting, held in June 
1810, the funds, after deduction of all 
expences from the commencement, 
amounted to 21201. and contributions 
were drawn from three hundred and 
thirty subscribers. The numbers stood 
thus: In the first class 64, thesecond 45, 
the third 64, the fourth 93, and the fifth 64, 
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¥ ts ’Etat Militaire de I’Ermpire 
Bysautin,” &c.—On the Military 

Siate of the Byzantine Empire, during 
the reign of the Emperor Justinian I. 


by Lawrence Encenstort, professor of 


History and Geography in the University 
e! Copenhagen, 
L:story no where presents a more 


astonishing phenomenon, than the cont» 
nued existence of the Bysantine erapre, 
which, although feeble at its very birth, 
yet was able to sustain itself for near 
eleven hundred years, in the midst of the 
most imminent dangers; any one of 
which would have proved suflicient to 
overturn a great state. Sprung from 


ancient Rome at a period when itself 
approats 
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approximated its ruin, it received in its 
very cradle the germs of all those vices, 
and that corruption which bring on the 
ruin of empires. Patriotism, simplicity 
of manners, the love of liberty, a passion 
for war, and all those virtues which 
elevated Rome to the climax of gran- 
deur, had long disappeared from the 
earth; while selfishness, pomp, pussillani« 
mity, and a spirit at once haughty and 
seivile, formed the principal features of 


the character af those citizens who con- 


stituted the empire. From: the very 
first too, this New Rome was attacked on 
all sides, by enemies much more nume- 
rous, and infinitely more valiant, than 
the forces opposed by her to them: the 
Goths, the Slavi, the Huns, and nearly 
n!l the nations which overwhelmed Eu- 
rope during the grand migration, assailed 
her in their turn; the Persians, the Sara. 
cens, and the other conquerors of Asia, 
afterwards commenced a long as well as 
uninterrupted attack; while so far from 
enjoying that degree of tranquillity with. 
in, which would have permitted her to 
apply herself entirely to defence against 
such formidable enemies, the empire 
was torn asunder by political factions, 
and theological disputes still more bit- 
ter than the former. 

To these the chief men in the state, 
the ygrandces, and in fine all classes of the 
community, resigned themselves without 
reserve, while they entirely forgot those 
external disorders which menaced their 
common country. It frequently hap- 
pened that the intrigues of the court, and 
the ambition and avarice of a few 
eunuchs, brought Constantinople itself 
to the very brink of destruction: notwith- 


standing this, the empire still supported 


itself, during more than a thousand years. 
Nothing is the effect of chance, for there 
every where exists a series of causes and 
effects, which produce those events 
which we denominate history. It fre- 
quently happens indeed that they escape 
our enquiries, but it appertains to the 
historian to withdraw the veil that covers 
them; and M. Engelstoft in his descrip- 
tion of the military state of Byzantium 
during the time of Justinian’ I. has 
thrown great light oh a phenomenon, 
which at the first aspect appears to Le 
a!most inconceivable. He, in common 
with all Europe, bas been struck with the 
sudden and repeated capture of the capi- 
tals of the most flourishing empires; and 
he conceived that an analysis of this 
reign, during which Constantinople itself 
was besieged, although the arms of the 
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and Italy, might contribute greatly ta ex. 
plain these events. Here fullows 4 
outline of his works, which, in addition 
to a profound inquiry into the ordinary 
sources of intelligence, presents many 
excellent remarks, inferences, and de. 
ductions. 

The Danube, for a long time, const}. 
tuted the grand barrier Letween the 
Roman empire and the barbarous na 
tions. The Dacians and the Getz, 
known also by the general name of the 
Sarmatians, inhabited the left bank, and 
made frequent irruptions into Thrace, 
Meesia, and Illyria. Augustus was con. 
tent to oppose legions and strong for- 
tresses on the right bank, to these; but 
Trajan actually crossed the river, forced 
the barbarians to retire towards the 
north, and thus established a Roman 
province beyond the Danube. — This for 
a time ensured tranquillity to the pos 
sessions on the right side; but notwithe 
standing that, several of the northern 
nations, and among these the Vandals 
and Goths, at length advanced towards 
the Danube, and forced the emperor 
Aurelian, in the year 274, once more te 
confine the dominions of Rome to 
the provinces situate on the sovth 
side of the river, But even then the 
provinces near to the Danube, enjoyed, 
for almost @ century, a considerable de- 
gree of tranquillity, because the barba- 
rous nations happened, at that period, to 
make war on each other. At length, in 
369, the Huns, having arrived from the 
heart of Asia, forced the Goths to cross 
over to the right bank of the Danube; 
all the provinces, from the Bosphorus to 
the Julian Alps, were then by turns 
prey to these horrible invasions; and 
even after the dissolution of the mo 
narchy of the Huns, the Lombards and 
the Gepidz, who replaced them, ren 
dered this portion of the empire equally 
unquiet. . 

Such was the situation of affairs when 
Justinian I. assumed thé reins of govern 
ment; and the reign: of this emperor, 
proved a fantastical mixture of the most 
brilliant success, and the most humilia- 
ting defeats. The Huns had been forced 
by new nations (A.D. 454,) to retire to 
the borders of the Euxine Sea and the 
Palus -Mzotis; the Ostrogoths te 
sessed Pannonia (Upper Hungary) ; 9" 
the Gepide, and the Dacians, the 
country to the west (Transylvania). At 
length, about the year 489, the Gepidz 
possessed themselves of both countries, 
whence they were however chaced, 
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their turn, were forced to yield them up 


to the Avars. Alter the Goths and the 
ifuns, the Slavi, a nation entirely diffe. 
rent trom both Goths and Germans, en- 
tered the country and occupied a portion 
of it, from Dacia to the Tanais; these 
were calledSarmatians by the Romans, who 
distinguished three nations among them: 

1. The Vanedi, who dwelt beyond 
the Carpathian mountains, and extended 
themselves towards the Baluc sea. 

9. The Sluveni, who occupied the 
country from the frontiers of Styria and 
Cafinthia, to the Dmiester and the Da- 
nube, and on the northern side, as far as 
the Vistula, 

And 3. The Antes, who resided nearer 
the Euxine sea, and who lived after the 
manner of Nomades, or wandering tribes, 
These two latter nations were accus- 
tomed almost annually to make irrup- 
tions into the provinces appertaining to 
Justinian. 

The Bulgarians occupied all the coun- 
try situate between the Caspian and the 
Black Sea; these also comprehended three 
UAlIONS. 

1. The Urogues. 

9. The Onogures, or Ungares. 

And 3. The Saragures. The last of 
these were annihilated by the Persians; 
but the two first, being pushed forward 
by the Avars, advanced towards Europe 
and the Danube, and menaced the Greek 
einpire. 

There is no portion of history more 
complicated than the migration of all 
these barbarous nations. Itis frequently 
impossible to point out, with any degree 
ef certainty, whence they issued, what 
order of march they pursued, and where 
they fixed their habitations, The ac- 
counts of the ancient historians, and 
more especially the Byzantine writers, 
80 far from clearing up these facts, only 
embarrass them the more;—-because they 
confound the whole, and often deceive 
themselves respecting both the origin 
and the power of those tribes, sometimes 

Joining those whom they ought to sepa- 
rate, and, on the contrary, not untre- 
quently separating those who ought to 
have been united. It is only within the 
last fifty years, that clearer notions have 
been entertained respecting this impor- 
tant branch of history. 

An incredible number of forts had 
been constructed along the right bank of 
the Danube, all the wav from Singidu- 
num (near to where "Belgrade now 
stands,) to the Euxine sea, for the ex- 
press purpose of arresting the incursions 
of the uations alluded te above. All the 
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maritime coast, from the mouth of the 
Danube to the Bosphoms of Thrace, tu- 
gether with the internal parts of Moesia, 
Tiirace, Macedonia, Thessaly, and the 
other provinces, were furnished With 
thei, Que hundred and thirty-two 
legions were distributed, partly in the 
heart of the country, and pavtly ou the 
frontiers; and yet, notwithstanding § eh 
furmidable ‘preparations, there never 
elapsed a single year in which those 
Saineé territories, aluhougl thus defended 
by $0 many forts, and such a number of 
legions, were not devastated by the bar. 
Larians. The truth is, that those were 
no longer the legions with which Rome 
had conquered the world; they were 
cowardly, etfeminate, addicted to luxury, 
and composed chiefly of foreigners, who, 
so far from detending the empire, fre- 
quently combiued with its enemies, and 
participated in the booty acquired by 
them. Tie number of soldiers of which 
each legion had been composed, was 
now reduced to one quarter, a circume 
stance which greatly diminished both 
their confidence and courage. In order 
to form a just idea of the state of degra. 
dation into which the armes of Rome 
had relapsed, it is only necessary to read 
the introduction to the History of Charles 
V. by Professor Robertson. 

But the legions were not only reduced, 
they were also divided in the following 
manner: 

1. Into those destined to guard the 
person of the emperor. ' , 

And 2. Those employed in defending 
the frontiers. 

The former of these enjoyed all 
the advantages resulting from the sere 
vice, without experiencing any of the 
dangers; they were rarely employed in 
war, and passed their time in idleness. 
The latter, on the contrary, were exposed 
to all the fatigues of the service, in addi- 
tion to which they were badly paid, and 
condiananila becoming discontented, 
were but little disposed Co sacrifice theme 
selves for the defence of the empire, 


: ei." 
Favour alone, presided at the distribu- 


tien of recompences and distinctions, 
merit was not considered as any thing. 
The infantry, ia which had consisted the 
strength ol the armies of the comtnone 
wealth, was now despised ; and after the 
manner of barbarians, they no longer 
esteemed any other troops but CUVAV. 
The foreign ‘foe expericuced little or no 
resistance; avd Belisarius and Narses 
acre indebted for ther success chiefly to 

their own valour and their genius, 
The picture of the ca.amitics expe 
rienced 
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rienced by the Greek empire, during the 
long reign of Justinian, was truly fright- 
ful. Nearly all the provinces became 
depopulated, and Italy alone was re- 
duged to less than one quarter of her in- 
habitants. Even Constantinople herself, 
although the head of the empire, was 
menaced with a siege by the Bulgarians ; 
but she was saved from this imminent 
danger by her fortunate position on one 
hand, and the strength of her fortifica- 
tions on the other. If one were disposed 
to make a comparison between the local 
situation of ancient and new Rome, it 
would be greatly in favour of the latter. 
Rome seemed destined only to be the 
capital of Italy, but the moment that the 
empire extended beyond Italy, its situa- 
tion presented great disadvantages. 
The communication between the capital 
and the provinces always experienced 
great difficulties and delays; in addition 
to which, it might have been easily in- 
terrupted in time of war. An invasion 
of Italy, and the siege of Rome, menaced 
the empire with destruction, although 
the provinces might remain untouched ; 
jn addition to this, Rome was defended 
with: difficulty, and had been frequently 
lost and retaken in the course of the 
game war. The last of the emperors had 
already experienced all the inconve. 
niences incident to its position, and they 
accordingly preferred to take up their 
residence at Milan or Ravenna. Con- 
stantinople, ou the contrary, united all 
the advantages incident to the most fa- 
vourable position, for being built on the 
borders of the Bosphorus, it was capable 
of keeping up a communication with ali 
paris of the ancient world. The north 
and the south, the east and the west, 
possessed an equal facility uf access; it 
seemed expressly created by nature to 
govern both Europe and Asia: accor- 
dingly, in the course of a few years, it 
was found to equal Rome, both in point 
of extent and magnificence. 

During the middle ages, such Euro- 
peans as possessed any degree of curio- 
sity, repaired to Byzantium, for the ex- 
press purpese of admiring its magnifi. 
cence; and perhaps the pleasure of be- 
holding that superb city, weighed nut a 
little with those who determined to make 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. ‘The 
€tistence of the empire was so essen- 
tially connected with that of the capital, 
that this perhaps was the chief cause 
why it supported itself during a thousand 
years after the fall of the western world, 
In short, during the periad just alluded 
_to, the whole empire was confined tothe 
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capital, and the former eo 
said to be subdued until the latte; had 
been captured. Constantine, ‘Th 
sius the Younger, Justittian, Heracliys 
had all augmented the fortifications to, 
wards the sea, while the harbour itself 
was defended by an iron chain, The 
extremity of the Chersonese, on Which 
Constantinople was built, had been de. 
fended by means of a wall, built under 
the inspection of the Emperor Anasta. 
sius. The Bulgarians, who towards the 
end of the reign of Justinian, crossed the 
Danube, were arrested in their progress 
by these fortifications alone. The sn}. 
diery had wholly degenerated, and the 
emperor's guards were chiefly composed 
of cowards, It was with dithculty thar 
Belisarius could assemble the appear. 
ance of au army, to confront the enemy, 
and he beat them by his able ma. 
neeuvres alone; but having fallen into 
disgrace he was unable to derive any ade 
vantage from the victory, while Justi- 
nian, although conqueror, submitted to 
the custom, equally dangerous and 
shameful, of purchasing the safety of his 
provinces, by means of money. 
“Lettre sur Armenie, Xc.—A letter 
relative to Armenia, Armenian literature, 
&e. &c. &c. by Farner Vitra-For, 
of Alexandria, a Missionary in Armema. 
Asia was forineriy productive of great 
men, memorable events, celebrated wars, 
and wonderful revolutions: the arts and 
sciences shone there with astonishing 
splendour, while Rome and Greece were 
nut a3 yet in existence. In the inter 
esting history of that happy climate, we 
discover the origin of nations, the four 
dations of the primitive cities, the esta 
blishment of monarchical government, 
the causes of the first wars, aud the first 
conquests, Of all the eastern countries 
the history of Armenia may be justly nd 
garded as one of the most curious 10 the 
universe. No people ever experienc 
such frequent revolutians; no region was 
ever the theatre of so many tragica 
scenes; of wars so memorable, oF 
events so extraordinary. That country 
seemed to be the rendezvous whither : 
the great captains of antiquity repalrees 
in order to obtain palms, representative 
of their glory. Cyrus, Semiramis, Te 
yranes, Arsaces, Alexander, Mithridates 
Sylla, Lucullus, Murena, Gabmivs 
Cassius, Pompey, Mark Antony, ©#%% 
and many other heroes, have m0? 
trated that region of the world by their 
grand exploits. This land of happine® 
this second Eden, was destined to " 
for some time the scene of glory; - 
secu 
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scemed a if nature had not favoured 
this country with a happy position, a 
mild climate, and a fertile soil, but for 
the express purpose of attracting the at- 
tention of great conquerors, and serving 
as an arena, in which the most gigantic 

owers were to contend with each other. 

Not only does the history of Armenia 
instruct us concerning its own annals, 
but it al-o throws great light on the po- 
litical and military events, the civil and 
religious institutions, as well as the chro- 
nology, the geography, and the revolu- 
tions, of all the ancient nations of the 
East, from Cappadocia to the borders of 
the Caspian sea, and the Persian gulf. 
Armenia constantly kept up a connexion 
with the Assyrians, the Persians, the 
Parthians, the Scythians, and the Tar- 
tars. She always took either an active, 
or an indirect part, in all their great 
events, whether civil, military, or reli- 
gious. After their conversion to Chiris- 
tianity, the Armenians translated into 
their own language, the Greek, Hebrew, 
Syrian, and Chaldean, works, which 
either directly or indirectly concerned 
the Christian religion. Far from follow- 
ing the instigations of a blind fanaticisin, 
which aims at only having partisans, or 
victiuns, the Armenians demonstrated 
that their piety was more enlightened 
thaa that of other nations of the East, 
who had embraced the same faith. Ac- 
cordingly, while Greece, Egypt, and 
Syria, prohibited and burnt the books of 
the Pagans, Armenia, on the contrary, 
successfully cultivated literature, re- 
ceived into its bosom learned men of all 
religions, and encouraged versions of all 
their best books. This nation appeared 
more eager than ever to cultivate, its 
taste for letters, and a great number of 
authors translated into its language, such 
as Hoiner in hexameter verse, Eusebius 
more complete than our edition in 
Greek and Latin; a Histery of the Roman 
emperors, together with many other pre- 
Clous writings in history, philosophy, me- 
dicine, astronomy, morals, and poetry, 
are proofs of this assertion. Perhaps 
among them we shall yet find many of 
those glorious monuments, the loss of 
which excites so much regret; and be it 
remembered, that there is no people, 
from the most westera part of Asia to 
the Red Sea, who have produced so many 
Cmiment writers. It is true, that the 


Greeks of the Lower Empire, the Ara- 
‘ans, and the Persians, have also pos- 

Sessed a yreat number of historians and 

KCographers: but they are not on one 

hand famous for their exactness, while on 
Montury Mac. No. 215. 


the other they have forgotten to enumerate 
many of the facts, we are so desirous of 
becoming acquainied with. The Per- 
$1ans, more especially, on embracing the 
Mussulman fauh, effected a revolution 
in their historical acquisitions; Greece 
and Palestine had ulready disfigured 
many ancient facts; -while Arabia, so 
newly relinquishing the barbarous state 
into which it had been plunged, adopted 
indiscriminately the opinions of the Jews 
and Christians, out of which it composed 
a collection of allegories. Persia too, on 
disavowing its ancient Opinions, com- 
posed a new historical code, equally ri- 
diculous and undigested; in fine, all 
these recently converted nations, finished 
by filling the pages of antiquity with those 
fictions produced by religious zeal, 

In order to judge of the importance 
of, and advantages which may be drawn 
from, the authors and literary records 
of Armenia, we have only to refer to the 
testimony of the learned, and respect« 
able Abbé de Villefroi, who composed 
the Notice relative to the manuscripts ia 
the royal library: “ The Armeman Ma- 
nuscripts,” says he, “present a new 
world of literature, into which no Euro- 
pean has as yet penetrated in such a 
manoer, as to develope its riches to the 
eyes of the public. One will doubtless 
be agreeably surprised to know, that if 
there be any nation in the East, worthy 
of being known, it is the Armenian. 
Some will perhaps be astonished to 
learn, that Armenia was the most cele- 
brated school of literature in all Asia, 
during more than one thousand years: 
that is to say, from the vear of Christ 
440, to the capture of Constantinople in 
1455. I am bold enough to assert that 
there are centuries, such as the 9th, 
10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th, whea Ar- 
menia might have given lessons to a 
great portion of the earth; and thar, (lu 
ring the whole of this time, i appeared 
to possess men celebrated in every spe- 
cies of erudition—poets, orators, philo- 
sophers, historians, astronomers, together 
with able translators, conversant in the 
Hebrew, Chaldean, Syrian, Arabian, 
Persian, Albanian, Greek, aud Roman, 
languages. Their learned men, of 
course, produced versions ol all that ap- 
peared curious these tongues; and no 
sooner shall Armenia be fully discovered, 
than the gates of the East wall be opened, 
and we shall behold a variety of wealth, 
which we dared not hitherto to hope 
for. Cardinal Richeiieu would doubtless 
have been eager to do honour to he 
own adininistration, as well as to the 
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‘reign of his sovereign, by so fortunate an 


event: this great genius was well aware, 
that the surest mode of imimorializing the 


‘yames of kings, was the illustration of 


their reigns by means of impurtant dis- 
coveries in the republic of letters. But 
TFrovidence, which chouses at different 
tmes to place different precious stones 
in the diadems of sovercign-, had reserved 
this oriental brilliant for the crown of 
Louis XV. It was pleased to allow a 
few seeds of the Armenian language to 
be scattered in France, during the ad- 
ministration ofone Cardinal, but reserved 
the entire conquest of Armenia for an- 
ether: for the pen has its conquests as 
well as the sword, with this difference 
however, (very glorious indeed for the 
Sciences,) that their acquisitions are of 
eternal duration ; while those effected by 
arms, vary with times.and seasons, and 
are res'ored, or withheld, by accident or 
caprice.” 

Armenia indeed, never did make any 
gigantic acquisitions in respect to the 
sciences; but let it be recoliected, that 
their progress was always greater than 
what might be expecied, either from the 
genius of the age, or her own political 
situation, She slways possessed writers 
who were famous for every species of 
Jearning; and it 1s a remarkable fact, re- 
Bpecting the nation in general, that it 
constantly exhibited the difficule art of 
allying modesty to science. None of the 
writers of this country ever affected to 
distinguish themselves by dangerous opi- 
nions; they never professed any but such 
as were useful to good morals, and the 
social order; they never were ambitious 
of any other glory than that of enlight- 
ening the mind, of forming the heart, 
and of conferring happiness on mankind, 
Neither the violence of political convul- 
sions, nor a long series of ills, could ever 
oblierate among the Armenians an are 
dent love for the sciences, commerce, 
and the arts. Asa proof how desirous 
this nation ever has been to propagate 
Instruction, notwithstanding the immense 
distance of its situation, it was one of the 
first to intreduee the art of printing, 
Scarcely had a century elapsed, after 
this invention, when at Constantinople, 
at Ispahan, in the Crimea, in Holland, 
an the Indes, at Venice, at Trieste, and 
eother places, Armenian printing-houses 
were introduced in succession. Of what 
Important discovery cau the Greeks and 
Romans boast that they were the first 
inventors? Wat sciences and arts did 
they possess, which were uuknown in the 


East? No, the Romans especially cany 
not affect any superiority over Asia but 
what proceeded trom the fortune of thei 
arms. It is on account of the celebrit 
of the oriental nations, that they were 
jealous of them, and that, the mure ef 
fectually to huusble the vanquished, the 
have placed truth herself in fetters, ang 
rendered her the slave of their pride, 
There is no species of glory which these 
two European nations have not endeae 
‘voured to usurp ; and it is now high time 
to avenge a people outraged in respect 
to their honour, their glory, and their 
greatmen. To do this with effect, itis 
necessary that the means of renderin 
them intelligibie to Europeans should be 
facilitated, and we shall soon have the 
pleasure of hearing the natives of the 
East pleading their own cause before us, 
It is natural that every one should be 
best acquainted with his own affairs; and 


we shall no longer run to Greece 


or to Italy, to learn the history of Ar. 
menia: it is from oriental literary mo. 
numents, we shall henceforth learn the 
records of the east! Several learned 
Frenclhimen, Englishmen. and Dutchmen, 
had ali conceived the design of compo. 
sing a new Armenian Dictionary, but 
were prevented by death, except Father 
J. B. de Toxica, who was occupied 
during eighteen years in Armenia itself, 
in the execution of this difficult achieves 
ment. He had already completed a 
large portion of bis work, when he was 
oblived by infirmity to resign his task 
to Father Villa-For, of Alexandria, 
who employed thirty years coms 
pleting it, which was at length effected 
at Paris, by the aid of the society for 
oriental languages. Jt contains all . 
simple and compound words, as also - 
the proper names of ancient history, ¥" 
a summary of the lives of the doctors, 
kings, princes, and grandees, of Armen! 
the appellations of rivers, of mountains, 
of animals, plants, fruits, herbs. flowers, 
precious stones, &c. &c. In short, the 
Interpretation of each word is extracté 
from the best authors, and their autho- 
rity is cited for every article ; and 
this work may prove useful to all ne 
nations which are connected with Are 
menia, it has been translated into ee 
lian, Latin, and French, which are the 
three most general languages. 

We have thus far followed the ant 
who by way of enhancing the merit oft 
work, concludes by telling us) “ that 
has been examined by, and psx te 
with the approbation af, the learn 
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giety of the Propaganda, and has also 
Obtained the approbation of M. Lourdet, 
professor-censor of Paris!” rhese, ASe 
surediy, are no recommendations to 
an English reader; but the work itself 
abounds with curious historical details, 
and we trust that this sketch of it will 
not be deemed unacceptable. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

“Coup d’veil general et histor. sur 
Jes changemens geographiques,” &c. A 
general and historical survey of the geo- 
graphical changes, as well as of. the pro- 
gress of the political and statistical sei- 
ences that occurred in 18038. By M. 
Berrvucu. 

The epoch during which we live, is so 
fertile in events, and has produced so 
many singular and important changes, 
that the Germans already begin to com. 
pose books, for the express purpose of 
registering the occurrences. M. Ber. 
tuch, in his * Geographical Epherme- 
rides,” has been at infinite pains to fol. 
low the career of Buonaparte, and point 
out, with his pen, those striking alter- 
ations which the other has accomplished 
with the sword, ' 

* The summer of 1808,” we are told, 
** nut an end to the continental war, and 
to the grandeur of a kingdom which bad 
formerly become respeciable, in conse- 
quence of the personal talents of Fre- 
derick II, This state has been preci- 
pitated, as if by enchantment, from its 
former elevation, while two new mo- 
narcnics have been erected in the centre 
of Europe. This, and all the great events 
of the year 1808, are connected with the 
grand project of the aggrandisement of 
France ou the continent, and the entire 
expulsion of the English from that por- 
tion of the globe. ‘The events of Tialy 
Were but of little importance. The 

ounds ser to the secular power of the 
Pope, the disappearance of Etruria from 
the catalogue of states, and the change of 
the sovereizn of the twe Sicilies, which 
Would at anyother time have set all 
Europe in flames, scarcely attracted pub- 
iC attention for a single moment. The 

ing of Sweden had determined to con- 
tend with unequal forces, but all his 
eflorts proved unahle to save Finland. 

yzantium has become the theatre of the 
Most bloody scenes, and has changed its 
Sovereigns twice; Servia is absolutely 
Separated from the Porte, and there are 
uta very few Pachas who now obey the 
rders of that court. Mean while, the 
€yes of the world are fixed on the great 
Steuts now o¢curring in the weat—on 
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the terrible contest between the ocean 
aud the continent ; but as the waron the 
part of the two great rival powers of 
France and Britsin is not yet concluded, 
we cannet either ascertain, or narrate 
the result. 

“ Every revolving vear produces an aug. 
mentation of knowledge, both in respect 
to countries and nations. The harvest 
In this point of view bas been eminertly 
abundant, in the course of the last twelve 
months: for during this period, we have 
Obtained not only all the intelligence 
produced by the travels of Messrs. Hume 
boldt and Bonpland, in South America, 
but much information also from the vove 
age of M_ Peron, in the South Sea. My 
Robin has, at the same time, made us 
better acquainted with the internal parts 
of Louisiana, and Florida; while Father 
Paulin de Saint Barthelemi, and M. 
Souint, have given us additional infor- 
mation relative to the East Indies. We 
still, however, nopatiently expect the de- 
taiis of the Vovage of M_ Krusenstern 
round the World YVrom time to time, 
we receive news of M, Setzen, the Ger- 
man traveller, who is at present in Ara- 
bia. MM. Haenkl, a Bohemian, who 
sailed round the world with Malaspina, 
now resides in South America, and 1s 
busied in a narrative of the particulars. 
The Chevalier de Hoegimiiler has been 
prevented, by the wars there, 'rom under- 
taking the journey projected by him to 
the East. 

“Ty the mean time, geography and to. 
pography have been eniched in Ger- 
many, by the works of M, Busching, con. 
tinued by Messrs. Ebcling and Ruus, the 
Manuals of M. Liechtenstern and Stein, 
the General Geography of M. Stein, and 
of M. Schutz, together with the Physical 
Geography of M. Kant. Among the 
French works, the most remarkable in 
this point of view, are the “Cours Come 

let de Topographie,” by M. A. Moitie; 
and the ‘“ Ephemerides Geographiques 
Generales.” Statistical literature has 
been enriched by two theories, the one 
by M. Niemann, and the other by M. 
Butte. “La Literature de la Statis- 
tique,” by VMI. Meusel, was finished during 
the preceding year; and the “ Cables 
Siatistiques” ol M. Hassel, hamper ye 
pleted towards the conclusi in of the 
present. The statistical science was in- 
vented in our own time, and has made @ 
most rapid progress towards improve- 
ment. Any one may easily convince 
himself of this fact, by comparing rhe 
tables published by M. Randel, ia pot 
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with those presented hy M. Hassel, in 
1808: it will thence be perceived, with 
what rapidity it has acquired utility and 
reputation during a period of less than 
thirty years. 

EUROPE. 

“¢ No work concerning Europe in gene- 
ral has been published within the period 
alluded to, except “ La Table Géugra- 
phique, & Statistique,” which appeared 
at Berlin, and “ Les Coups d’Ou Sta- 
tistiques sur tous les é:ats de |’Europe,” 
by Liechtenstern. The geographical In- 
stitute is in arrear, in respect to the work 
entitled: ‘l'Europe d’apres ses change- 
mens politico-geographiques.” The 
“ Annales Européennes,” formerly edited 
by M. Posselt, are still continued, and 
the “ Journal Politique de Hambourg,” 
proves very interesting to its readers. 

1. THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 

“France has attained,” we are told, 
“the height of power and of glory, by 
the extraordinary genius of a_ single 
man. ‘The peace of Tilsit annihilated 
a formidable coalition, and restored 
tranquillity to the continent, at least 
so far as concerned France. Napoleon, 
leaving his armies on a foreign terri- 
tory, for the purpose of ensuring its 
safety, has returned to his own empire, 
nnd his return has been followed by 
many changes, all more or less import- 
ant for the purposes of administration; 
and all connected with the principle of 
that unity, so necessary for the safety of 
the state, and of the throne. The tri- 
bunate has been abolished; the number 
of the members of the senate has been 
augmented; a general government has 
been established beyond the Alps; here- 
ditary titles and fiefs have been instituted, 
while a variety of great offices have been 
éreated for the purpose of augmenting 
the glory of the throne. At the same 
time, both colleges and the sciences have 
obtained a central point by the fonnda- 
tion of the Imperial University; the cri- 
tainal code has been moulded anew; a 
legislation of commerce has been esta- 
blished, and the civil administration of 
justice has been meliorated? The em- 
kellishments commenced in the capital, 
and in the interior of the empire, have 
been continned with activity; the trea- 
sures of art acquired by conquest in fo. 
@ign countries, have been transplanted 
to the borders of the Seine; new canals 
have been created for the purpose of in. 
ternal communication; old ones have 
been restored; while highways, which 
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display great genius, have been formed 
In various directions. 

“ The empire has been enlarged b 
the incorporation of the towns of Wesel 
Cassel, Kehl, and Flushing ; these, which 
are but of little importance mn themselves 
had been long under the influence of 
France, but they are useful for the de: 
fence of the Conteceration of the Rhine 
so strictly allied to the empire; and aiso 
of Holland, now (1808) governed by 
prince of the dynasty of Napoleon, The 
occupation of Etruria and Parina pre. 
sents a more brilliant accession; but 
those countries have been for many years 
regulated by France, and nothing was 
wanting but a formal union. France 
has been thus augmented by the addition 
of a surface of 458 square leagues, a po. 
pulation of 1,350,000 men, and a revenue 
of direct imposts, to the amount of 
4,900,000 franks. These two provinces 
form four departments, viz. those of the 
Taro, the Arno, the Mediterranean Sea, 
and that of Ombrona; so that the num. 
ber of departments is now augmented to 
114; and that of deputies to the legisla 
tive body, to 342. The 115th depart. 
ment was established in the interior of 
the empire, at the end of 1808; this ix 
the department of the Tara and the 
Garonne, which is divided into three 
arrondissemens. Montauban is the 
chief town, which has at the same time 
heen admitted into the number of those, 
the mayors of which are entitled to assist 
at the coronation of the emperor. In 
shorc, this immense empire, at the end 
of the year 1808, comprehended a sur- 
face of 16,784425 of square leagues, with 
a population ot 39,347,397 inhabitants, 
(consequently 2,344 individuals for every 
square mile) who are contained in 2,294 
cities, and 104,000 towns or villages. 
This extent and population, are disttle 
buted as follows: 


1. The empire, *) Saute miles —- 
properlysocalled $ 12,2775 37,842,567 
comprehends 

2. The depen- 

dent principa- 65385 218,430 
lities ‘ 


S. The colonies - 4,441<4'5 1,286,400 
“ The revenues amount to 720 millions 
of franks; the army te 569,930 men; the 
fleet to 40 ships of the line and SO fit 
gates. . 
“The maritime war still continues, 
England has been separated from the cone 
tinent, and in consequence of the efforts 


of France, excluded from all the por} 
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df Earope. A French army has marched 
towards Lisbon, while the Prince Regent, 
with his treasures and his fleet, has gone 
in search of anew kingdom. The Kin 

of Spain has ceded his rights to the Em. 
peror Napoleon, who has conveyed them 
to his brother Joseph, King of Naples; 
assigning the throne of the Two Sicilies to 
his brother-in-law Joachim, Grand Duke 
of Berg, who has resigned his possessions 
jn Germany to the emperor. One por- 
tion of the Spanish nation, with a view 
of opposing those arrangements, has com- 
menced a civil war inthe Peninsula; the 
English, who are their allies, have re. 
occupied Portugal, and the French in 
their turn have advanced against both,” 

If, THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 

“ Several decrees for the internal admi- 
nistration of this portion of the French 
empire have been enacted ; a consulta- 
tive senate hath assumed the place of 
the legislative section in the council of 
state; the order of the iron crown has 
been augmented ; the city of Venice has 
obtained great privileges; a treaty of 
commerce has been concluded with 
Bavaria; an exchange has been founded 
at Milani; and the whole of the internal 
administration has been assimilated as 
nearly a8 possible, with that of France. 
The States of the Church, viz. Urbino, 
Ancona, Macerata, and Cameriuo, have 
all been united to the kingdom of 
Italy. Since the 11th of May, 1808, 
these provinces form three additional 
departments, viz. those of Metauro, 
Tronto, and Musone: these accessions 
have encreased the departments of the 
kingdom to twenty four, exclusive of 
Dalinatia. The number of towns of the 
first order, amounts to 126; the towns ef 
the second order, to 272; the villages 
are 7,500, and the hearths 980,000. The 
revenues of the state are nearly 122-mil- 
lions of livres, while the expenses in 
1807 were calculated at 114,250,000 
livres. The army consists of 30,000 
men. 

III, THE KINGDOM OF NAPLES. 

“ By conferring this portion of Italy, 
first on the brother, and next on the 
brother-in-law, of Napoleon, it was the 
intention of the government to regencrate 
& state almost annihilated, and to awaken 
a degree of energy among the people, 
Which has hitherto been vainly sought 
for within the walls of Naples. The only 
recent publication of any value that has 
lately appeared here, is entitled “ Ta- 
bleaux de Naples,” and “ les Lettres sur 

Italie.” 


Pe Pisce, OTHTR ITALTAN STATES, 

Ing the course of this vear, the 
States of the Church have experience da 
great revolution; the secular power of the 
pope has been Con fine dite a very tiinited 
extent of territory in the vicinity of 
Rome; the March of Ancona, together 
with Urbino, Cameriny, and Macerata, 
having all been re united to the kingdom 
of Italy, In 1792, the holy tather, withe 
out reckoning considerable possessions 
in [taly, possessed the Counties d’Avig- 
non and Venaissin, together with the 
duchy of Benevento, and Pontecorro, 
which constituted an extent of $60 
square leagues, with 2,100,000 inha 
bitants; but at the present moment he 
only retains Rome, with the Campagna, 
and the legatiuns of Viterbo, Spoleto, 
and Perugia, comprehending 310 square 
leagues; together with 620,000 inha- 
bitants.* Sicily and Sardinia, stil! obey 
their former masters; the [onian isles are 
occupied by the French; Malta is in- 
corporated with Great Britain; and as to 
Lucca and Piombino,they present nothing 
remarkable. 

V. SWITZERLAND, THE PAYS DE VAUD, 

AND NEUFCHATEL. 

“ These three states have not experi- 
enced any political change, during this 
year; the first of them, however, has beem 
subjected to considerable internal trou. 
bles, and become also the theatre of 
some of the grand catastrophes of nature. 
Among the works which make mention 
ef this country, we have distinguishe 
the following: 

1. * L’Almanach Helvetienne,’ which 
contains excellent materials fur the geu- 
graphy and statistics of that country. 

2, Alpina,’ a work calculated to 
make the Alps better known. oS 

3. ‘ Deseriptions de queiques parties 
de la Suisse, ou la Catastrophe de ia 
Vallée de Goldau.’ , 

And 4. ‘Mont Rigi,’ sketched frona 
nature. 

VI. CONFEDERATION OF THE RHINE. 

“ This confederation, which has assuine 
ed the place of the“ ancient union” ot the 
German nations, and which is under (he 
immediate protection of France, at pre 
sent contains the whole of ancient Ger- 
many, with an exception of the ae 
vinces of Austria, Prussia, and Denmark, 
together with such states as may havey 
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been incorporated with France and Hol- 
land. During the course of 1808, the 
Dukes of Mecklenburg Schwern and 
Mecklenburg Strehtz, have been ad- 
ypitted into it. [tis therefore composed, 
at the present moment, of the following 
sovereigns, one part of whom form the 
Reoyal College, aud another the College 
of Princes. 
I, To the Reyvat Corxece belong, 

The Prince Primate, 

whose possessions consist of the princi- 
pality of Aschaffenburg, the principality 
of Ratisbon, the county of Weylar, the 
city and territory of Francfort, together 
with the possessions of the Orders of 
the Empire: these contain 38 square 
leagues, and 174.736 habitants. 

The King of Bavaria 

possesses the circle of the Mein, Pegnitz, 
Naeb, Rezat, Altmuhl, the Upper Da. 
nube, the Lech, &c. having m all an ex- 
tent of country, amounting to 1,656 
square miles, snd 3,231,570 inhabiants. 

The Dominions of the King of Saxony. 

The kingdom of this monarch cousists 
of two different states, governed accor- 
ding to two different principles: that of 
Saxony prover, and the Grand-duchy of 
Warsaw. 1. The Kingdom of Saxony 
contains, the circles of Wittenberg, Thue 
Fingia, the remnant of the county of 
Mansfeld, with the county of Stolberg, 
and the circles of the Misnia, Leipsick, 
and country of Wurzen, as also the Erzs 
gebirg, with the sovereignties of Schoen 
burg, the circles of Voigtland and 
Neustadt, the Bishoprics of Naumburg 
Zeits, and Merseburg, the principaiity 
of Querfurt, the Saxon part of Henne. 
berg, Upper and Lower Lusatia, and the 
circle of Coibus. In square leagues the 
amount is 750, in inhabitants 2,106,294, 
principal towns 264, second order of 
towns 33, villages 5,976. The arm 
consists of 50,997 men. 2. The Grand. 
duchy of Warsaw contains the depart- 
ments of Warsaw, Kalisch, Pozen, 
Bromberg, Plock, Bialzstok, with the 
New Selesia. In square leagues the 
amount is 151, the number of inhabi- 
tants 2,177,000, the chief towns are 
387, the boroughs oT, aud the villages 
10,847. 

Lhe Dominions of the King of 

Lb Westphalia. 

yi This uew kingdom, erected on the 
ruins of ancient states, has by degrees 
ecapted itself to the constitution which 
has been cenferredi on it. The revenues 
wie colina ed at $7,375,000 franks, the 


interest of th bli 
franks, the civil list . coma 
the wardepartment at 13 000 aa * 

, *VUU,000. The 
amount of the public det, in 1809, was 
112,667,750 franks, and the army at pre 
sent consists of 14,048 men. 

Lhe Dominions of the Kin 
teed. & of 
Wir emberg. 

“This kingdom, which is also anew 
one, is divided into the twelve followin 
circles: Stutgard, Louisburg, Heilbronp 
Abringen, Caliv, Rothenburg, Roth. 
weil, Urach, Ehingen, Altdorf, Schorn. 
dort, and Elwangen. The extent in 
square miles is 329, and the number of 
inbabitants 1,181,872. 

The Grand Duchy of Baden. 

© The provinces are three in number, 
viz. those of the Upper, Middle, and 
Lower Rhine; the amount in square 
miles is 275, and the number of inhabie 
tants 922649. The revenues amount 
to 2,953,956 German florins, and the 
public debt to 18,000.000 florins, 

The Grand Duchy of Berg and Cleves 
consists of the domuriuons ot the houses 
of Orange and of Brandenburg, and is 
composed of Munster, Mark, Lingen, 
Tecklenburg, and Dortmund, $14 
square leagues in point of extent, and 
980,494 inhabitants. This terntory was 
originaily carved out by the sword of 
Bonaparte, for bis brother-in-law Joa- 
chin, now called King of Naples. 

Thé Grand Duke of Hesse 
possesses the principalities of Starcken- 
burg and Upper Hesse, together with 
the Duchy of Westphalia: the extent in 
square leagues 200, and the amount of 
inhabitants 538.256. 

The College of Princes _ 
is composed of the three following an- 
cient members: 1. The Duke D’Arem. 
berg; and 2. and 3. the Princes of 
Liechtenstern and Leyen. The new 
ones are: 4. The Duke of Saxe Wei 
mar. 5. The Duke of Saxe Gotha, 6. 
The Duke of Saxe Meinengen. 7. The 
Dike ‘of Saxe Coburg. 8 The Duke 
of Saxe Hildburghausen. 9. The Duke 
of Mecklenburg Schwerin, 10. The 
Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz. ‘11 
The Duke of Oldenburg. 12. The 
Duke of Anhalt-Dessau. 18. The Duke 
of , Anbalt-Bernburg. 14. The Duke 


of Anhalt-Koethen. 15. ‘The Prince of 


Schwarzhurg Rudolstadt. 16. The 


Prince of Waldeck. 17. The Prince of 


Reuss. 18. The Prince of Lippe Det 
mold. And 19, The Prince of Lippe 
Schaumburg, rhe 
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« The grand total of the Confederation 
af the Rhine is as follows; 
Number of confederates = « 39 


Extent in square leagues . 7,185 
Number of inhabitants) + = 15,485,031 
ount of revenues in? ¢- 
eon florins se t 85,041,851 
Contingent ° - - 118,950 

Certain provinces appertaining to Ha- 
nover were not at this period disposed 
of, viz. Kalenburg, Luneburg, Lauen- 
burg, Bremen, Verdun, Hadeln, Hoya, 
and Diepholz. The fate of the tour 
Hans Towns too, comprehending an ex- 
tent of $8 square ieagues, with a popula- 
tion amounting to 298,000 inhabitants, 
and a revenue of 5,660,000 florins, was 
then unknown; their names are, Ham- 
burgh, Bremen, Lubeck, and Danizic. 
Bonaparte had also at his disposal the 
Prussian provinces of Erfurt, Blanken- 
bay, and GBayreath; the Hessian pro- 
vinces of ELinau and Niederkatzenellen- 
boven, the principality of Fulda, for- 
merly appertamimng to the House of 
Orange, and Swedish Pomerania! These 
territories amounted in square leagues 
to 662,25, in number of inhabitants to 
17,005,098, with a revenue in German 
florins of 93 701,851. 

We formerly presented our readers 
with a table of the extent, revenues, and 
population, of certain of the German 
states, but the present account is far more 
explicit and complete, 


MISCELLANIES. 


“Description des Medailles,” &c.—A 
Description of Greek and Roman Me- 
dals, belonging to the late M. Benkowi'z, 
by the Anse Dom. Sestrini, Berlin, 4to. 
—The Greek and Roman medals, men- 
tioned here, formerly constituted part of 
the Farnesian Museum, fiom which they 
appear to have been pillaged. A Sile- 
sian, during his travels in Itaiy, obtained, 
and carried thei into his native country, 
with a view of selling them to some public 
institution but heing unacquainted with 
the value, he demanded such an enor- 
mous price that no one would purchase. 
His death gave rise to a law-suit between 
his creditors and bis heirs, at the conclu- 
sion of which the medals in question 
were all sold by auction. M. Sestim 
having been employed to form a cata- 
logue of twelve hundred and filty of 
them, found that many of these had for- 
merly constituted the pride as well as 
the delight of Cardinal Noris, Vaillant, 
Morell, Hardouin, and Bandouri, _Ses- 
tai has caused seventeen of the Greek 


683 


¥ appeared 


worthy of attene 


medals to be engraved, as the 
to hin to be eminently 
tion, and among others we hid those of 
the colony of Corinth, struck during the 
reiguy of Marcus Aurelius, on which 
inpressed the grand altar of Melice sta 

and the emblems of the Isthmian same’ : 

Here also is to be found the enecdotical 
medal of Antonmus Pius, struck at 
Neoclaudiopolis, in Paphlagonia, which 
bears the date of 191, and thus ovttin 
blishes that of a second epoch, in imitae 
tion of the other cities of the sane pro. 
vince. In addition to this we are pree 
sented with a medal of Commodus, 
struck at Nicea, in Bithynia, hitherte 
published with a false legend: anothe: of 
Julia Augusta, strack at Cyzica, in My- 
sia; one of Diadumenian, struck at 
Ephesus, which bears the image and the 
name of the philosopher Heraclitus, ori- 
ginally of that city, &c. Among the 
medals of Heliogabalus, belonging to the 
colony of Sidon, M. Sestini has disco. 
vered a new type or hgure, that emperor 
bemy there represenied under the attri- 
bute, of a oriest of Astarte. Zoega pre- 
tended that it was a Triptolenns, 
Among the consular medals, about se. 
venty in number, one Oulv in the least 
remarkable has been found, iunpressed 
with the letters Q@. L. C. which the edie 
tor explains to be Quintus- Lutatius-Cer- 
co. The Roman medals of the Highee 
Empire are nearly all of the middle 
bronze, and for the most part in excele 
lent preservation. Sestini has distine 
guished a very precious one of a much 
venerated general, bearing the same in. 
scription as anoter struck im honour of 
Augustus: ** CONSENSU SENAT. ET EQ. 
ORDIN. P. Q. R53 which proves that by 
the unanimous conseut of the senate, the 
Equestrian order, and the people, a Stae 
tue had been erected in honour of Aue 
yustus, and that Calivula had decreed 
the same mark of respect to Germae 
nicus. 

“6 [issertation sur le Dialecte de Pin- 
dare,” &c—A Dissertation on the Dia- 
lect of Pindar, by Georreny HERMANN, 
—The author of this pamphlet combats 
the opimoa of M. Sturz, who pretends 
that the dialect ot Pindar is the Dofie or 
IEolic, which greatly resembles the pris 
inttive Greek. He on the other hand 
contends, that Pindar never wrote th any 

articular dialect but in the vulgar tongue 
of his native country, which was com- 
posed of all the dialects, and he quotes 
numerous examples in support of bis ar- 
gumeite lt 
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~Tt is not a little remarkable that this 
dissertation was written fir the express 
purpose of serving as ain inaugural essay 
to the degree of doctor in philosophy, at 
a2 German university ! 

Aux Eleves & Aux Amateurs de 
Architecture,” &c—An Address to 
such Scholars and Amateurs as delight in 
Architecture, by the AsBE UGcEeRRI, 
grchitect.—As sume of the hints and 
observations contained in the address of 
this celebrated Tralian, who was at once 
a priest aud an architect, may prove sere 
viceable in this country, we shall here 
subjoina few of them, The Abbé begins 
by observing, that, if philosophy be the 
flausbeau that conducts to the art of de- 
sign, architecture is still more indis- 
pensibly indebted to such alight. As 
this branch of kuowledge possesses an 
equal claim to the two honourable titles 
of art and science, so ought its produc- 
tions to have no other guide than reason. 
If after the restoration of the arts, mo- 
dern architects had not wandered froin 
so excellent ayuide, they would not have 
mistaken their own caprice for a rule; 
and we should not have seen the im- 
mense multitude of unreasonable works, 
which occasion equal surprise to the well- 
infarmed spectator, both as to the possi. 
bility of the invention and the folly of 
the applau-e bestowed on productions 
equally vain, wild, and insignificant, 
Notwithstanding this, the absurd atid 
capricious style of architeciure, here 
aliuded to, had so seduced a great majo- 
rity ol artists, that the philosophical opi- 
nions of Laugier and Tregier, in France, 
and the reiterated and sarcasucal ree 
marks of Lodoli and Malizia, in Italy, 
were in vain exerted, in order to bring 
them back to the paths of right reason, 
These mannerists, pleased with their own 
capricios, refused to bear her, and it was 
not unul towards the conclusion of the 
last century, that the propriety of their 
arguments b gan to be discovered. 

Milizia, it is true, was no more than 
the echo of his predecessors, with this 
difference however, that he reproduced 
their ideas, with more order and vreater 
method, and that with these he mingled 
sone of his own natural causticity and 
¢ynicism, which made him be dreaded by 
other artists, At tength, they not only 
evoided contradicting, but even listened 
to them with attention. This new man- 
ner of writing on architecture, produced 
a revolution m the art; for it was ac. 
companied with this advantage, that the 
scholars themselves began to argue on 


- - 


the subject, and at length felt how 
eo lessons of reaso 
those of a master governed by preing: 
It was then han then endoneatin 
the first time, to trace the source of these 
forms and proportions, so often hitherto 
copied without being camprehended. 
‘denied by ignorance, and, violated with’ 
out remorse by innovation. Ir was then 
that they discovered in the divisions and 
the mouldings of the different orders, the 
principles whence they derived their 
origin; hence they perceived the neces. 
sity Of applying these in such a manner, 
as Lo proportion the solidity and elegance 
of their edifices, to their quality and des 
sign. In short, it was at length fairly 
avowed, that the Franciscan, Father 
Lodoli, so justly denominated the Socrates 
of Architecture, had developed a prin. 
ciple replete with the most happy con. 
sequences in the two following bad Italian 
Verses : 


n were, tg 


*¢ Debbonsi unire e fabrica e ragione, 
E sia funzione la rapresentazione.” 


Since this fortunate return to truth, 
architects have become the faithful dis- 
ciples of the philosophy of the arts, by 
not Only conforming to these maxims 
themselves, but also in inspiring them 
into their disciples. 

* And in order the more effectually to 
fortify the minds of such young menas 
may devote themselves to architecture," 
says our author, “the necessity of an 
elementary book has been intimated to 
me. Ii is with this view I have just 
published the result of my studies, an 
my toils, relative to the three Greek or 
ders of architecture, while J have not 
been inattentive to those remains of Ro- 
man art, which are still to be met with 
in such profusion in Ttaly, It was on 
such monuments as these, that Palladio 
and Vignoles formed their style and 


composed their models, The works of 


these two celebrated authors ought to be 
constantly in the hands, or rather in the 
hearts, of young artists, that, out of de 
ference to, and in imitation of, them, 
they may contemplate and admire the 
antigue, &c. thus perceive the real source 


of whatever is beautiful. The LR 
t 


such yreat masters, wiil enable 
select and to apply the principles of t 
ancients, to the edifices of their own 8°s 
and accustom them at the same time, 1 
contemplate every thing with their ow# 
eyes, without being blindly led by othersy 
and thus becoming the slaves of exam 
ple. In fine, asthe advancement 
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art itself, is the sole end and aim of my 
labours, 1 shall conclude with remarking, 
that itis a great misfortune when an ir. 
resistible bias towards novelty, produces 
an estrangement from true philosophy, 
which can alone restrain any science 
within its just and proper limits.” 

«“ Mithridate, ou Histoire de Science 
Generale des Langues,” &c. Mithri- 
dates, ora History of the General Science 
of Languages, with the Lord’s Prayer, in 
nearly five hundred different idioms, 
The author, J. C. ADELUNG; the editor, 
Doctor Jean SEVERIN VaTER, professor 
in, and librarian to, the University of 
Halle. Berlin, 1 vol. in 8vo, Part II. 

A general knowledge of languages is 
supposed to comprehend the examination 
of the origin and nature of all the known 
idioms, together with their classification, 
the history, and criticisin, of their written 
characters, their lexicons, and their 
grammars. ‘This science, which is cal- 
culated to throw great light on the annals 
of the human race, is nut to be found in 
any of our Encyclopedias, and has 
scarcely begun to be cultivated at all, in 
its collective capacity. Of the writers 
on the continent, Signor Hewaz, a Spa- 
mard, was the first who obtained any 
laurels in this career, ana he was pre- 
ceded by Count de Gebelin, who did net 
acquie any reputation on the occasion. 
Atier these followed the Germans, who 
have given a name to the study, ( Al/ge- 
meine Sprachenkunde, ) and possess what 
is termed a dinguistical journal. M. 
Adetung, in contemplation of the great 
bec tits to be derived from sucha source, 
began lis Méthridates; M Vater has 
continued it, while M. de Murr has pub- 
lished the prospectus of a Library of 
Lunguages, which is eagerly looked for 
by the learned. 

The first volume of Adelung’s works 
treats of the languages of Asia, particu. 
laity the Chinese, to which he has de- 
dicated much time and attention. On 
his dcath, professor Vater, one Of the 
most celebrated philologists of Europe, 
and already advantageousiy known by 
his excellent Arabian, Hebrew, and 
Russian, grammars, as well as by a 
manual of general grammar, and a 
Gernvan translation of the grammar of 
M. siivestre de Lacy, and undertook the 
Continuation, and has now published the 
second volume, which is consecrated to 
the languages of Europe. He tells us in 
lis Preface, that be bas strictly followed 
the plan, the method, and the ideas, ot 
ls predecessor, who had obtained a me=- 

HonTuLY Mac. Nu. 215, 
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Moir on the Sclavonic idiom, from the 
Abté Dobrowsk y ; another on the Sclae 
vonic-Germanic idiom by the late M, 
Henning, and a third for the Hungarian, 
af ay cexay Remi. 
Wrote) coy skoda aw 9 al 
diatects,while the present volume wears 
present volume assigns 
only about fifty to all Europe, without 
comprehending the Turkish, which is 
considered as an eastern tongue. These 
fifth idioms are all supposed to be sprung 
from six, viz. 

1, The Baske. 

2. The Celtic, 

$3. The German, 

4. The Greek or Thracian. 

5. The Sclavonian. 

And 6. The Finnick. 

There are two languages, however, 
which the editor has been unable to class, 
viz. those of the Albanians and Epirois, 
the origin of which is not well known, 

As to the Hungarian, it is pronounced 
to be composed of the Finnick, Sclavo- 
nian, Tartar, Turkish, German, Woyoul, 
Wouac, Tchouwasse, Ostiac, I’ermic, 
Sirjanicy Mordovanic, Tcheremisse, Per- 
sian, and Arabian, languages. Scaliger, 
in his ** Diatriba de huguis Europzis,” 
reckons up eleven mother Janguages in 
Europe, which are five more than Messrs, 
Adelung and Vater are here disposed ta 
allow of; he however cocuts the Turkish 
as one, and also includes the Latin, 
Irish, and Erse, as so many others, 
which at present, the Latin is considered 
to be a branch of the Greek, and 
the Erse and Irish pass generally fur 
remnants of the Celtic, more or less 
mixed. 

All the six principal languages of Eus 
rope, alluded to above, CANe SUCCES. 
sively from Asia, with the various 
tribes who spokethem, The descendants 
of these, at this day, constitute the com. 
mon population of that portion of the 
world, and the fifty idioms are nothing 
more than the remains of the six original 
languages. All of these idioms possess 
common roots, which sometimes mani- 
fest those mixtures arising out of wars, 
conquests, alliances, different kinds, ot 
commerce, and sometines the Atiatic 
origin of nations, who have once spoken, 
or do now speak, the idioms in question, 

The first people known in Europe 
were the Iberians or Cantabrians, who 
established themselves in che south of 
Gaul, in a portion of Tialy, and parte 
cularly in & portion of the two Spains, 
The Basque, which is a mixture of Lavin 
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and German, contains the remains of 
the Iberian language. Immediately after 
the Iberians, appeared the Celts, a nation 
in all probability more numerous, which 
occupied the right bank of the Danube, 


the north of Italy, Gaul, the British | 


Isles, and a portion of Spain. From 
their language have sprung the two Cel- 
tic dialects, still spoken at this very day, 
the first in Ireland, and the second in the 
mountains of Scotland. Adelung seizcs 
this opportunity to give acatalegue of 
the real Celtic words, and dedicates no 
fewer than thirty eight pages to his en- 
guiries into the originality of the poems 
of Ossian, which he pronounces to be 
very modern. He next treats of the 
Welch and Cornish tongues, and of the 
Bas- Breton, which he considers as merely 
two dialects of the same language. ‘These 
he does not think, strictly speaking, to 
have been Celtic; they are, according to 
him, two remarkable remnants of the 
Belgic, or Kimri, an idiom which he con- 
siders asa mixture of the Celtic and Gere 
man, surcharged with Latin. 

Next after the Celts, come the Ger- 
Mans, more especially in the north of 
Europe ; then, in the south, the Thra- 
cians, fathers of the Greeks; finally, in 
the east and the north, the Slavi; these, 
together with the Fins, appear to have 
been the last who arrived in that portion 
of the world, where ‘France and Russia 
are now the chief dominant powers, Of 
the German language, three principal 
dialects remain:—1. The teutonic, sub- 
divided into the superior, interior, and 
middle. Out of the mixture of the three, 
the second of which possesses five differ- 
ent branches, in the time of Luther and 
hjs first disciples, arose a common idiom 
cilled High German, because the supe- 
rior or upper dominates ;, this is doubt- 
less a rich idiom, but not intirely fixed, 
although very much cultivated in the 
north of Europe, and greatly perfected 
during the lajtcr moiety of the last cene 
tury. 

2. The Germanic- Scandinavian, which 
has four branches, the Danish, the Nor- 
wegian, the Icelandic, and the Swedish. 

And 3. The English, a prodigious 
mixture, in which the German predomi- 
nates, 

“ Like the Celtic language, the Thra- 
cian is also Jost; but the remains of it 
are found in its illustrious daughters, 
the Greek and Latin : these are classical 
tongues, idioms of literal ideas, dialects 
of literature and Christianity, languages 
which have civilized nations, and which 
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will continue to be cultivated $0 long 
the human race shall be preserved fro 
barbarity and destruction,” 

Acelung shows that the Thracian lan. 
guage prevailed both in Asia-Minor ang 
Europe, in the east and the south. He 
makes the ancient-Greek and its various 
dialects, to spring from ‘it, and fal 
the modern Greek of our own times, 
I rom the Greck and a Celtic dialect, hyt 
chiefly from the Greek alone, proceeded 
‘the Latin; and from the Latin, whether 
pure or corrupted, proceeded the Italian, 
the Spanish, and the Portuguese. The 
French, according to him, is a mixture of 
the Celtic, German, &c. “ but has he: 
come, by its elegance and clearness, by 
its celebrated works in eloquence and 
poetry, as well as by its original books 
in all sciences, still more than, by the mi. 
litary prowess, and superior policy of the 
nation, the universal language of modern 
Europe.” 

The eastern Sclavonic produced the 
Russian, the [lyrian, the Croatian, &c, 
The Western Sclavonic has four branches, 
the Polish, Bohemian, Servian, and Nor- 
thern Windic. The Walachian also 
comes from the Sclavonic, but is greatly 
mixed with bad Latin ; next comes the 
Finnick language, which is mother of the 
Findlandish, the Laponic, the Esthoniaa, 
and the Livonian. These, with the Hun- 
garian and the Albaneses, are the idioms 
treated of in the second volume of Mith 
ridates, and the whole will be ren 
dered complete by means of a third, 
which is now in the press. , This isto 
contain researches into the languages of 
Africa as well as of America, and M. 
de Murr, of Wirtemburgh, and M. de 
Humboldt, bave both furnished the con- 
tinuator with their assistance upon this 
occasion. 


iy 


MISCELLANEOUS) |. 
“ Europe en Petit.”—Europe 19 Mi- 
niature: being a collection of medals of 
the middle ages, and appertaining to all 
parts of Europe; by the proprictor JEAN 
Jeorrery Lipsivus, inspector of the 
Gallery of Antiquities appertaining (0 his 
majesty the king of Saxony. 

The editor has declined to follow the 
system of Medai, and those who take 
him for their model, but adopted wer" 
fpllowed by Eckhel, in his Catalogue 0 
the Cabinet of Medals at Vienna, & 8° 
as in his Doctrina Nummorum Veterums 
that is to say, the geographical order 
Lipsius has doubtless encountered a ~ 
riety of difficulties in the classificativ! 


of modern medals, in conformity '°* 
syste 
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system Which his precursor applied to 
the ancient ones alone, but he has been 
repaid with complete success. 

“ Lydie, ou les Marriages Manqués, 
Conte Moral."—Lydia, or Marriage 
Disappointnents, a moral tale, by Ma- 
dame J. Stmons ConDEICue, author of 
Catherine, ou la Belle Fermiere. Paris, 
2vuls. 12mo. 

Lydia de St. Hilaire, was young and 
charming, and a mother who idolised 
her, had, of course, completely spoiled 
her. On her first leaving the domestic 
asylum where a fond parent resided, she 
repaired to the Castle of Mordeck, inha- 
bited by her aunt, This lady had assem- 
bled around her a select society, and 
the young Aiphonso de Bellegarde became 
amorous of our heroine, at the very first 
sight of her! The relations charmed 
with the prospect of a match so suitable 
for both parties, in every point of view, 
already began to arrange every thing for 
the intended marriage, when Adhemar 
de Mulsam, took offence at what was 
about to be done. This personage, we 
are told, was net in love with Lydia; no, 
he loved himself too well for this, and, 
as the fair author observes with some 
humour, such an event would have been 
considered by him as an infidelity! But 
he was incited by the glory of achieving 
so great a conquest, and interest per- 
haps, in addition to this, made him re- 
sajve to recur to all the seductive arts in 


his power. 


An absence of eight days, on the part 
of Alphonso, left sufficient time for Ad- 
hemar, to make sume progress in the 
affections of Lydia; billets, sighs, feigned 
absence of mind, were all employed by 
turns, He thus, at length, found means 


to draw her into a solitary place, on 
purpose to give to their interview, all the 
appearance of an assignation: he, in 
short, seized this opportunity to ruin her 
reputation, and accident was not a little 
favourable to his projects, by sending 
old Bellegarde and his son thither, in 
consequence of her screams, after which 
they immediately took their departure, 

But an unhappy event unmasked Ad. 
hemar in the midst of his triumphs, for 
a fire having consumed the castle of 
Mordyk, and together with it a large 
portion of the fortune of Lydia, he fled 
from the scene of ruin like acoward, and 
a paltroon, The life of Lydia was on 
this occasion saved by Valmont, the 
friend of her father, a man at once amias 
ble, virtuous, and rich; and who culti- 
vated painting from his love of the art. 
Gratitude attached her to him, who had 
consecrated his fortune to repair the 
losses of her parent; but her character, 
which was buth imperious and irregular, 
soon invited new misfortunes. She 
thought that the eagerness of her new 
lover to obtain her hand, was notling 
more than an anticipated air of authority, 
and soon broke off the negociation for a 
marriage. Svon after this, M. de Préval, a 

entleman whom she believed to love 

er, and in favour of whom she deigned 
to pronounce, declined the connexion, 
and Lydia now ready to die in conses 
quence of an illness occasioned by chag- 
rin, lost all her beauty. On this in her 
turn, she adores Valmont, who, on the 
other hand, refuses to espouse her, and 
tells her that he will content himselt 
with remaining the most zealous of her 


friends, 


is 


N.B... The total Interruption of Communication with GErRMAxy, renders if im 


practicable to continue, for the present, 


our Retrospect of German Literature. 
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Winchester palace converted into a bar- 
rack eoee ecee 494 
Windham, Mr, account of ee $9 


Winds, land in India eeee 47 
Windsor cathedral, royal sepulchre at. 495 
Wines, how ta detect adulterated 461 
Winter, severity of the e 162 
Woad plant, cultivated in Italy 360 
Woburn, charity school at am, 389 
Wodehouse, Rev. P. account of 293 


Woking, Surry, singular phenomenon at 294. 
Wolf found in Scotland 


Wolves, ravages of 


oe 299 
occe 162 


Wool, instrument for measuring 341 








Woollen manufactories of France, ma- 


machinery in 
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PAGE 


*+ eee cloth searchers in Yorkshire, re- - 
port of a ee 84 
Worcester canal, state of A 387 
eeeecoe +, Sturm at eese 
Workington, bill of mortality at 85 
Worm, remedy for the tape oe 33 
Wright, Luke, account of ee “Ne 
Wynch, J. account of cee 308 
York, new bridge at 0° oe 585 
+ +sey ancient medal found at oe 535 


Yorkshire, storm in 
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Biographical Notices of Remarkable Persons recently deceased. 


ADDINGTON, 

Sir W. 497 
Albuquerque, 

Duke d’ 182 
Atchison, Miss 335 
Baker, Ge 282 
Baker, S. 399 
Baziv, W. 93 


Beckford, P. 394 
Beeston, Rev. J. 333 
Bell, Mrs. 192 
Bell, C. 487 
Bicheno, Miss 496 
Blagdon, E. a 
Bland, Mr. 188 
Boscawen, W. 480. 
Bourgeois, Sir 
. 66, 77 
Bunbury, W.H. 433 
Buther, Miss 78 
Campbell, Gen. 302 
Campbell, J. 604 
Cameron, Lieut. 302 
Cardigan, Earl of 281 
Carnarvon, Earl 
of 534 
Castleton, E. $9 
Cavan, Countess 
of 282 


Chilcott, G. H. 95 — 


Clubbe, Dr. 595 
Collins, Col. 98, 303 
Coleman, Mrs. 189 
Colvill, Lord 394 
Cowie, J. 396 
Craddock, J. 
Craufurd, Gen. 196 
Cullen, Lord 96 
Cumberland, R. 540° 
Cumming, Rev. 

1s 194 
Cunnington, Mr. 393 
Daintry, M. = 334 


Dalton, R.. 280 
De Granges, Rev. 

Mr. 397 
Dodd, Rev.R. 584 
Donaldson, Mr. 373 
Dormer, S. — 392 
Dowle, Mr. 388 
Dun, J. 396 
Eamer, Ald. 290 
Edwards, Lady 588 
Erskine, Card, 499 
Evans, Major 359 
Evans, Mrs. 499 
Fermanagh,Lady 182. 
Findlay, J. 196 
Fitzgerald, Sir 

qT. J. 97 
Fletewood, Lieut. 479 
Flint, Dr. 156 
Foreman, Mrs. 493 
Fransham, J. 342 
Fraser, Hon.S. 232 
Fry, G. 495 
Fuller, Rev. W. 301 
Gascoigne, Miss 495 


Gass, J. 300 
Gilpin, W. 293 
Gra'ton, Duke of 238 


Grainger, J. 485 
Grant, Sirf. — 300 
Green, Sir W. 294 
Harrison, Rev. 

R. 80 
Harrison, T. 296 
Hawkes, Mr. T. 336 
Migden, W.H. 583 
Hodgson, R. 499 
Hogd, Rev. R. 185 
Hope, H. 283 
Hughes, Rev. E. 293 
Hunter, Mrs. 332 
Jackson, R. 196 
Jeffteys, W. 96 


Johnson, C.T. 395 
Jones, A.M. 389 
Kemp, T. $97 
Kent, N. 79 
Kirk, H. 97 
Kitching, Capt. 293 
Langrishe, Sir H. 396 
Lawrence, J.C. 499 


Leech, J. 280 
Lewis, W.T. 78,182 
Loder, R. 491 


Lofft, H. C. 534 
Loftus, Lady 379 
Love, Mrs. 194 
Lyster, J. 496 
Macrae, A. 300 
Macpherson,Col. 196 
Mansel, Mr, 93 
Maxwell, J. 78 
Mill, Lady — sg 
Mills, J. go 
Mitchell, H. 492 
Mycock, G. 189 


Nash, Dr. 199 
Nell, R. 588 
Nicolay, T.F. 499 
North, J. 4385 
Parker, W. 2381 
Parr, Dr. 94 


Parsons, Mrs. 282 
Paterson, Col. 302 
Pearson, Rev. S. 589 
Pentheny, A. 308 
Powell, T. 499 
Pretyman, Mr. 9 
Pulteney, Sir J. 480 


Queensbury Duke 

of 31 
Raikes, R. 338 
Rea, S. 587 
Reckie, J. 96) 30° 
Relph, J. 233 


Richards, J. 97 
Rickman, J. 7 
Rickman, Mrs, p 
Roberts, Mrs. 396 
Roberts, D. 598 
Robinson, J. 487 
Romana, Mar- 

quis de la 303 
Romacy, Earl of 379 
Rudson, S. 583 
Rutherford, Dr. 300 
Sancby, P. 437 
Schutz, Dr. 292 
Scort, R. 32 
Sidey Effendi 378 
Smith, T. S. 
Smith, D. W. se 
Smythe, T. 190 
Smythe, SirE. 438 
Stevenson, Me 300 
Summers, Mrs. 187 


Sutherland, W. 309 
Tate, W. Sx 


Taylor, E.F. 387 
Tremenheer,Mrs. 95 
Tribe, W. 93 
Trimmer, Mrs. gt, 

383 
Vardill, Dr. 431 
Viner, W. 489 
Wall, Mr. 493 


Walters, Rev. C. 494 
Watson, A. 33 
Watson, J. 293 
Whimper, T. gt 
Williams, J. 394 
Williams, A. 494 
Windham, J. $9 
Wodehouse, Rev. 

P. 293 
Wright, L. 36 
Wynch, J. 303 
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Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies, announced between December 


ABBEY,P. 73 
Abbott, D, ew ib. 


Abernethie, J, & 

B. 464 
Ackland, H. 559 
Acton, R. 73 


Adams & Spragg 370 


Adams, J. 271 
Adds, W. 177 
Ainscow & Clay- 

ton 27% 
Airs, J. 464 
Aitken, J 271 


Alcock, W.H. ib. 


Allder, W. 177 
Allen, R. 464 
Allen, R. 559 
Mmick, -]. 464 
Amsinck, T. 559 
Anderson, W. 271 
Andras, J. ib. 
Andrews, W. 177 
Andrews, T, 559 
Anstead and 

Prickett 464 
Aplin, GC. 177 


Archer,G. H. 73 
Ashford, M. ib. 
Ashmead, C. Fur- 


long ib, 
Ashton, J. 371 
Asling, C. 539 
Aspinall, B. 73 


Atkinson, G. 370 


Atkinson, W.  §59 
Attwell, RR. ib. 
Auwsebrook, T. 37 
Ault, J. 454 
Austin, R. J, ib. 
&yres, W. ib. 
Badger, J. 73 
Bagley, D. 559 
Bagnold, W. 177 
Pagster, R. ib, 
Bailey, S. 464 
Bailey, T. 559 
Bailiie, R. 73 
Bainbridge and 
Cartwright 177 
Taine, E.W.. 464 
Bairton, R. ib, 
Baiss, W, & J. 370 
Baker, W, 559 
Baker, J. 271 
Raker, J. ib 


Ballingail, R. ib 
Balmer, W, 
Barber, W.& K. 177 
Barber, J.&T, ib. 
Bardwell, J. 464 
Barelelut, W. A. 271 


Barker, J. 73 
Barker, W. 7° 
Buractt, J. ib. 


IN DE xX, 


June 20th, 1811. 


Rarrowclough,S. 73 
Bartlert, W. ib. 


Bartlett, R. 370 
Batson, J. 464 
Bath, R. 272 
Batty, W. 370 
Batty, W. 272 
Battye, T. L. ib. 
Bayes, T. 559 
Beard, R. 370 
Beaton, S. 272 
Beavan, J.H, 177 
Beck, T. 464 
Beck, P. 559 


Beckwith, C. ib. 


Behrends, C. 370 
Bell, J. ib, 
Bell, J. 559 
Belshaw, T. 177 


Benjamin, J. 73 


Bennet, P. 177 
Bennett, T, ib. 
Bennett, R. 464 


Bennett, F. ib, 
Bennett, A. M. 5 
Bentley & Whytt 73 


Bentley, J. 272 
Benwell, J. 177 
Berchall, J. 73 
Berry, J. 177 
Berry, R. ib 
Berry, M, 464 
Bevington, S. 559 
Bibby, G, 272 
Bidwell, H. 73 
Biggers, J, ib. 


Billinge, T. ib. 
Billington, R id. 
Birkby, H. 272 
Birkinshaw, J, 
Bishop, G.C. ib. 
Biss, J, 73 
Blackburn, J. 370 
Blackburne, T. 

& G, * ib. 
Blackburne and 


Cook 464 
Blackmore, R. ib. 
Blagg, WLR. 179 


Blakeley, A, ib. 


Blanchard, W. 464 
Blaylock, J. 177 
Blease, }. ib. 
Blissett, f 272 
Bloore, W. ib. 
Blow, J. 73 
Blow, W. 197 
Blow, J. 272 
Blowers, T. 177 
Bodle, G. 73 


Bodman, Wy. 177 
Boyle & Jopson 272 
Bolton, G. & J. 73 
Boote & Walker ib. 


377. 


» 


Boraman, J. 464 
Boss & Co, 559 
Bouch & Tolson ib. 
Boulton, G.E. 272 
Bowcher & Wood 73 
Bowden, W. 


27.2 
Bowdery,G. 464 
Bowen, D. 17? 
Bowker, R. 559 
Bowring, J.J. 464 
Boyes, R. 277 
Brade, R, ib. 
Bradfield, R, 292 
Bradley, B. ib. 
Brain, J. 197 
Bramley, J. 370 


Bramley, B. ib. 
Brest, H. 559 
Brewer, H. 
Bridgens, W. 377 
Brincelow, T. 73 


Brooke, C. 177 
Brooks, ]. 559 
Brown, C. 73 
Brown, W. ib. 
Brown, f. &G. 177 
Brown, T.L. 464 
Brown, J. & J. 559 
Brown, T. ib. 
Brown, J. ib. 
Brownbill, T. 272 
Bruford, F, 370° 
Brusner, J. 272 
Buchanan, R, 177 
Buchanan, W. 464 
Buckley, T. 177 
Budden & Pye- 
finch 370 
Builder, N.S. ib. 
Bullen, T. 3177 
Bundy, R. ib. 
Bunson, 559 
Burchell, F, 454 
Burford, E. 73 
Burrows, J. © 177 
Burrows, W. = 464. 
Burton, J. 272 
Butters, D, 370 
Byfield, J. 272 
Cabburn, W. 464 


Cade & Stevens 73 
Cameron, W. 


272 
Camp, J. 177 
Campart, J.G. 464 
Campbell, E. 73 
Campbell, B. 370 
Cannon, S. 1977 


Cansdell, W. ib. 


Capstack, J. 464 
Careless, J. 177 
Carpenter, W. 464 
Carr, W. 73 


Carsen, A. 559 
Carson & Distell 370 


20:h, 1810, and 
Carter, J. 
Cérter, te, a3 
Carter, T. 195 
Carter, W. 272 
Carter, W. 378 
Carter, J. 464 
Carter, J. 559 
Carter & Rusby ‘ib, 
Casey, S. ib, 
Cass, G. ~ tb, 
Cassel, M. 177 


Caswell, N. L.* 272 


Chadwick, T. 370 
Chalfont, S. 177 
Chamberlain, W. 464 
Chamberlaigne & 
Williams 378 
Chapman, W. ib. 
Chariton, H. 559 
Charlton, M. 272 


Chatfield & Earle 73 
Chattle, S. 464 
Chatterton, C. 73 
Chidley,S. ~ ibs 


Child, J. ib. 
Clark, J. ib. 
Clay, S. 559 
Clayton, J.° 177 
Cleeves, T. $59 
Cleland, A. 27% 
Clemson, J. 73 
Cliff, T. 379 
Close, V. 272 
Coates & Cass 379 
Coates, J. 559 
Coates, H. ib. 
Cogswell, W. 177 


Coldman, T. 
Colerick. B. ib. 


Coley, D. 37@ 
Collett, R. ib 
Collier, E. 73 


Collings, R. ib. 
Collingwood, W. 379 


Collins, R. 177 
Collins, T. 454 
Collins, J.M. 559 
Collis, R. ib. 
Collyer, N. 73 
Colvin, J. 177 
Cook, J. 464 
Cooke, J. 177 
Cooke, W. 3708 
Coombe, W. 464 
Cooper, N. 177 
Cooper, J. "Ibe 
Cooper, J. 272 
Cooper, I. ib. 
Cuoper, R. 37° 
Cooper, JN. “464 
Cooper, T. = 
Cooper, WwW. 559 
Cooper, J. os 
Gope, B. 3/* 
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Corf, B- 559 

‘ormack, H. 37° 
Corri, D. 177 
Cory, J. 73 
Cotching, T. 559 
Vottrell, W. 379 


Couch, Ww. 73 


Cousins, J. 177 
Cousins, Ww. 464 
Cowley, G. 37° 
Cox, W. 73 
Cranmer, W. _ 
Creaser, E. 559 
Creed, J. 177 
Criddle, W. 37° 
Criddle, T. ib. 
Crippen, C. 177 
Crocker, R. 73 
_Crodew, W. 464 
Croker, W. 559 


Crompton, H. 73 
Crook, A. B. 177 


Cross, J. 559 
Crossland, S. 272 
Crout, J. 464 
Crumack, A. 559 
Cuff, W. 73 
Callen & Peers 1377 


Cummerow,C. 73 


Cundall, W. 37° 
Curvengen, R, 177 
Curtis, Ee 37° 
Curtis T. 559 
Dadd, S. 37° 
Dalzairns, P. 559 
Dallas, A. 177 
Dancer, J. 370 
Davey, J. ib. 
Davies, J. 7 
Davis, T. ib. 
Dawson, J. ibe 
Dawson, T. 177 
Deakin & Barker 73 
Dear, J. 464 
De Jough, M. & 

; 379° 
Hclamain, J. ib. 
Delamore, W. id. 
Dell, T. ib. 
Denton, J.- 272 
Desormeaux, L, 177 
Dewar, R.C. 464 
Dewsnap, J. 370 

. Deykin, A. & J. 559 
Dicker,G.C. 464 
Dingle, J. © 272 
Dingwall, P. 477 
Dirchman, J. ib. 
Dirks, H. 73 
Districhveo, F. $59 
Dixon, Jf.&E. 272 
Dobson, J. 464 
Docwra, T. 559 
odd, E. 464 
Dodd, G. 559 
Dolan, B. ib. 
Mewding, x 272 


INDEX. 


Downes, G. 73 
Dawney, T. 272 
Dowson, N. 73 
Drake, T. 464 


Drakeford, W. ib. 


D ay, J. 371 
Driver, J 464 
Drummond, W. 73 
Duckett, W. 272 


Duckham and 
Lankester 73 

Duckworth, H. 559 

Duckworth, J. ib. 


Duke, E.& F. 464 
Dunn, J. 73 
Dunn, P. 371 
Dunstan, T. 559 
Dutton, T. 272 
Eames, W. 559 
Easton, W. 272 
Ebsworth, W. 178 
Eddison, T. ib. 
Edwards, W. 464 
Edwards, H.H. 559 


Elkington, J. 73 


Ellam, ]. 272 
Ellery, J. 454 
Elliott, H. 272 
Ellis, J. 559 
English, T. ib. 


Eure & Richards ib. 


Evans, E. 73 
Evans, R. 559 
Eve, H. H. 73 
Eveleigh, F. 272 
Everitt, J. 559 
Faerbar, O.C. 177 
Fairclough, G. 272 
Fairless, E.T. 177 


Fallows, H. ib. 


Farrar, é. 559 
Favence, P. 464 
Faugoin, H. 178 
Fawcett, M. 272 
Fawson, T. 464 
Fell & Bean 559 
Fenton & Beaver 371 
Fenton, R. 559 
Ferris, D, 272 
Ferriter, S$. M. 559 
Fettes, R. 178 
Field, W. 37! 
Field, J. 4o4 
Finlayson and 
Deares 272 
Firth, E. 17% 
Fivher |. id. 
Fisk, R. 464 
Fitch, W. 1D. 
Fitton, R. 371 
Flack, J, 178 
Flack, R. 272 
laxman, J. 464 
Fletcher, J- 73 
Fletcher, M- 272 
Fiounders & Mox- 
ley 379 


Floyd, G. 
Fonseca, A, 
Forbes, f. 
Forbes & Lewis 
Ford, J. 
Ford, i. 
Ford, R. 
Forster, D, 
Foster, T. 
Foster, M. 
Fotheringham, J. 
Fox, J. 
Franklyn, J. 
Franks, J. 
Freeman, We 
Fuller, J. 
Garman, W. 
Garraway, D.W. 
Garrett, J. 
Garrett, J. 
Gascoin, J. 
Gates, T. 
Gates, N. 
Gerrard, J. G. 
Gibbon, R. 
Gibborn, N. 
Gibbs, J. A. 
Gibson, 'E. 
Gibson, W. 
Gilson & Whi- 
taker 
Gilchrist, S. 
Gill, R. 
Glover, J. 
Godart, P. 
Goddard, J. 
Godden, G. 
Gotten, A. 
Goldney, T. B. 
Goldston, M. 
Gooch, W. 
Goodbody, S. 
Goodman, G. 
Gvodwin, W. H. 
Gordon, R. & A. 
Gosling, S. & J. 
Gossing, S. 
Gould, Ww. 
Graham, R. 
Graham, J. 
Granger, T. 
Grant, C. 
Graves, J. 
Greaves, I. 
Green, G. & T. 
Greenhaigh, J. 


Greening, J. 


Grimin, R. 
Grigg, N. 
Grimwood, D. " 
Grotecker, W-' 
Groombridge, J. 


Guest, J- WW. 


173 





Hack, J. 37% 
Haddock, U. 464 
Hainsworth, J. 198 
Halen, H. $ $9 
Haley, C. 178 
Haley, A. 5% 
Hall, J. 178 
Hall, C 37% 
Hall, R. W. 454 
Ball, G. $5) 
Hamaad, B. 178 
Hammond,S. 272 
Hamper, J. 374 
Hankinson, M. 464 
Hardenberg, F. 559 
Haidman, J. id. 
Harper, W. 273 
Harre, W. $99 
Harriott, T. 173 
Harris, W. 272 
Harris, G. 371 
Harrison, C. 7 
Harrison, M. ib. 
Harry, W. 272 
Hart, B. 173 
Hart & Simons 272 
Hartley & Bing- 

ley 173 
Hartley, J. 27% 
Hartley, R. 559 
Hartshorn, S. 378 
Hastings, T. & 

R. 272 
Hawkes, T. 73 
Hawkins, J, 178 
Hay & Hiil 376 
Hayward, J. 464 
Haywood & Pen- 

niger 178 
Haywood, T. 376 
Heath, J. a73 
Hemingway, J. 73 


Hendy, W. 173 


Hennel, R. 272 
Henson, S. 455 
Hessil, W. 17 

Heywood, J. ib. 


Heywood, W. 437% 
Hickcox, J. 37% 
Higgins, Be 272 
Higginson, J. ib. 
Hili, J. 73 
Hill, F. 1d. 
Hiil, J. 17% 
Hill, T. 37" 
Hill, R. 4° 
Hinde, T. 73 
Hinton, Ww. 378 
Hipwell, J. 272 


Hitchings, G. 73 


Hobbs, J. 37% 
Hobman, 

+f 559 
Hobson, J. 178 
Hockia, J. 559 
Hockley» J . 375 
Hockly, 559 
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Hodgatts, G. 37% 
Hodgson, A. 178 
Hodgson, J-R. 559 
Hogg, J. ib. 
Holder, J. 178 
Holland, S. 559 
Holmes, H. 465 
Hooke, W. 272 
Hoppe, E. 559 
Hopper, C. 272 
Hopper, T. 371 
Hopwood, E. 178 
Hordern, T. 73 
Horner, J, 178 
Horner, R. ib. 
Horsfall & Stan- 

ton 272 
Houghton, H. 371 
House, T. 73 
Howell, T. ib. 
Howell, J. 559 


Howson, J. 371 
Hucks & Price 73 


Hudson, J. ib. 
Hoffam, C.8 W. 465 
Hughes, R. 272 
Hughes, R. 559 


ae J. 371 


Hunt, R 465 
Hunt, R. 178 
Hurrell, T. 272 
Hurrell, J. 465 
Hussey, E. 559 
Hutchins, G. 178 
Hyde, J. 73 
Hyde & Clemson 178 
Ingle, T 371 
Ingleby, J. & C. 173 
Inglish, J. 73 


Ingraham, N.G. 559 
Ingram, B. 178 
Isaacs, L.& H. 371 


Isherwood, J. 178 
Ismael, A. 73 
Ives, J. 178 

ack, P. 559 


ckson, W. 17 


ackson, T. 27 
Test, E. 73 
Jacobs, J. 465 
fames, H. 73 
James, J. ib. 
Jarman, W. = 860 

arratt, J. 73 

éfferies, J. 178 
‘Jenkins, J. 73 
Jenkins, T. 272 

éerment, R 173 

ernegan, wW. s£0 

ohnson, P. 73 

Jehnston, A 371 

ohnatone, J 560 

ones, J. 178 
— 3. ib. 

ones & Loadsman ib. 

on J. 272 

jones, J. 371 


IND f#& & 


Jones, J. 
Jones, J. 
Jones, S. 


ones, S, 
ones, J. 
ones, J. 


Jones, E. 
Jones, J. 
Jones, H. S. 
Joseph, S. N. 
Josephs, M. 
Joyce, A D. 
Judkins, F, 
Karby, W. 
Kay, E. 
Keating, J. 
Keeling, W. 
Keeping, J. 
Kellaway, T. 
Kelly, J. 
Kemp, J- 
Kendrick and 
Barla 
Kent, J. 
Kent, T. K. 
Kern & Muller 
Keyes, R. 
Kimbell, ‘W. 
King, C. 
King, J. 
King, ¥ 
King, S. 
Kirk, J. 
Kirke, J. 
Knight, W. 
Knight, R. 
Knight, ¥. M, 
Knowles, J. 


Knowlton,C.W. 


Krauss, J. 

Kroger, J. 

Lacey, W. 

Lancashire, W. 

Lane, J. 

Lane, J. 

Langdale, W. 

Lapraik, G, 

Larrandon, G. 

Laughton, T. 

Lawrence, B. 

Lawton and Dae 
vison 

Lax, T. 

Lay, J. 

Lea, W- 

Lea & Co. 

Leaver, T. 

Lee & Payne 

Leech, H. 

Legg, S. 

Leigh & Arm- 
strong 

Lemay, J. 

lie 1, J. 

Lever, W, 

Levi, B. 

Levi, L. 


Levy, E. %4 
Levy, H. 465 
Lewis, G. 74. 
Lewis, J. ib. 
Lewis, J. 178 
Lewis, W, . ib. 
Lewis, W. 371% 
Lewis, 272 


Lindo, D. A, 74 
Lingard, J. 371 


Little, C. H. & 

7. 465 
Liewellin, W. 178 
Lockley, J. ib. 
Lomas, J. 74 
Long, J. ib. 

ng, P. 560 
Longsden, J- 272 


Longsdon & Co, ib. 
eon | G.B. 465 


Lovell, 74 
Lowe, e ib. 
Lowe, R 465 
Lowe, A. 5£0 
Lowndes & Bate- 

son 74 
Luckcraft, J. ib. 
Ludlow, W. A. 560 
Lumley, T. 74 
Lumley, T. 272 
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